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A DOG’S DAY ENDED. 


iT AM only a dog, and I’ve had my day; 
So, idle and dreaming, stretched out I lay 
In th: welcome warmth of the summer sun, 
A poor old hunter whose work is done. 





Dream? Yes, indeed; though I am but a dog, 
Don’t I dream of the partridge I sprung by the log, 
Of the quivering hare and her desperate flight, 

Of the nimble gray squirrel secure in his height, 


Far away in the top of the hickory-tree, 

Looking down safe and saucy at Matthew and me, 
Till the hand true and steady a messenger shot, 
And the creature up-bounded, and fell, and was not? 


Old Matthew was king of the wood-rangers then; 
And the quails in the stubble, the ducks in the fen, 
The hare on the common, the birds on the bough, 
Were afraid. They are,safe enough now, 
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For all we can harm them, old master and I. 
; We have had our last hunt, the game must go by, 
While Matthew sits fashioning bows in the door 
For a living. We never hunt more. 
For time, cold, and hardship have stiffened his knee; 
And since little Lottie died, often I see 
His hands tremble sorely, and go to his eyes 








For the lost baby-daughter so pretty and wise. 


Oh! it’s sad to be old, and to see the blue sky 
Look farther away to the dim fading eye; 

To feel the fleet foot growing weary and sore 
That in forest and hamlet shall lag evermore. 


I am going—I hear the great wolf on my track; 
Already around me his shadow falls black. 

One hunting cry more! Oh, master! come nigh, 
And lay the white paw in your own as I die. 
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Oh come to me, master! the last hedge is passed; 
Our tramps in the wild wood are over at last; 

Stoop lower, and lay down my head on yeur knee. 
What! tears for a useless old hunter like me? 






You will see little Lottie again by-and-by. 
I sha’n’t. They don’t have any dogs in the sky. 
Tell her, loving and trusty beside you I died, 
And—bury me, master, not far from her side ; 


For we loved little Lottie so well, you and I. 

Ha, master! the shadow! fire low! it is nigh! 
There was never a sound in the still morning heard, 
But the heart of the hunter his old jacket stirred, 


As he flung himself down on the brute’s shaggy coat, 
And watched the faint life in its quivering throat 

Till it stopped quite at last. The black wolf had won, 
And the death-hunted hound into cover had run. 





But long ere the snow over graves softly fell 
Old Matthew was resting from labor as well; 

While the cottage stood empty, yet back from the hill 
The voice of the hound in the morn echoes still. 
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CHARLOTTE AMALIA, 8T. THOMAS. 


ROM ice and snow, a half-frozen river and 
the chilled air of an American winter, to 
sunny skies and summer. 
the war behind us. Seventeen thousand miles 
of steaming for our untried river-boat; with 


We were to leave | 


long months of waiting for home -news, for | 


words of waror peace. Waiting; withas much 


heart-sickness, perhaps, from hope deferred, for | 


those we left watching events of each day, as 
for us to whom the stories of long campaigns, 


yrofitless battles, perhaps great victories, would | 
g 


come together, come without warning, in a sin- 


gie day, somewhere in the distant Pacific. Our 
vessel, the Wateree, was the first iron vessel of 
war ever built for Government. Of fair sea-go- 
ing size, her draught was so light—scarcely more 
than that of a fishing schooner—that the chanc- 
es of her safely performing the task allotted her 
were at least problematical. 

From Washington, then, early in March, 1864, 
meeting a thirty-hours’ gale when off Cape Hat- 
teras, we steamed in eight days to Charlotte 
Amalia—a picturesque little town. The Island 
of Saint Thomas has a single harbor, scooped 
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crater-like from its southern slope—the rendez- | 


vous of the various lines of English mail-steam- 
ers that connect the principal ports of the West 
Indies and Mexico. Set like a gem in a ring, 
but on its inner surface, the town, named for 
some princess of Denmark, shows brilliantly 
from the sea in its varied colors of white and 
yellow walls, red roofs, and blotches of tropical 
foliage, in dark green, scattered among the mass- 
es of buildings. A fortnight there, anchored 
near the 7rent, of unfortunate memory, and we 
steamed southward again. 

The lake-like Caribbean Sea for a few days. 
Then out into the Atlantic, between Saint Vin- 
cent and Santa Lucia, past Barbadoes, stead- 
ily southwest till Cape Saint Roque, the farthest 
eastern point of South America, came in sight ; 
rounding that, passing Pernambuco and its lerg- 
er suburb, Olinda, in three weeks from Saint 
Thomas we entered the immense harbor of San 
Salvador, or Bahia de Todos os Santos, thirteen 
degrees below the equator, and nearly five thou- 
sand miles from home. 

Bahia has the beauty of enchantment from 
the bay at night. Each street is marked out in 
lines of light from the thousands of gas-burners 


set profusely along all the avenues, large o1 
small, that wind about the slopes and terraces 
on which the city is built. Like Constantinople, 
its beauty is hardly more than external. Two 
hundred thousand people, of whom the majority 
are black and slave, with municipal regula 
tions and habits such as ruled European towns 
in the unclean ages, make it noisome by day 
and dangerous to one’s peace of mind by night 
A few streets are exceptions. These, a strange 
hanging-garden that overlooks the water, a 
grand Opera-house, and some pleasant suburb- 
an roads, offset the generally unpleasant impres- 
sion given by a walk about the city. 

Ten days in the Bay of All the Saints, anc 
southward again. Into cooler and cold weath- 
eras we go. Up the great river of La Plata at 


| length, on a foggy morning, and at anchor by 
|noon off Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 


and the cleanest town, it is said, in South Amer- 
ica. This neatest, best-regulated, and most 
home-like city we had seen since leaving Amer- 
ica was just preparing for coming winter ard a 
rebel army. May is their last autumn mcnth ; 
and Flores, with an insurgent force outnumber- 
ing the national troops, was but eleven miles 
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CULLLIAN SETTLEMEN 


from the walls, waiting for some one to attack 
him. Why he did not march in and occupy 
the town no one seemed to know. At the close 
of our fortnight’s stay in the harbor he had not 
moved; and so far as we could learn did not 
intend to do so. 

Southward still, leaving Montevideo with 
its finished civilization in manners, customs, 
streets, shops, and police regulations, we steamed 
down the eastern coast of Patagonia. On the 
23d of May we entered the Strait of Magal- 
haen. 

Opening winter, in a region as near utter des- 
olation as any thing on earth, met us fairly in 
the face. We left the familiar Atlantic in the 
gloom of a sky heavy and black with storm- 
clouds. By the aid of a few sketches I propose 
to tell the story of our singular cruise through 
the Strait, and the almost unknown regions of 
inland water beyond. 

Do many people know that the Strait of Ma- 
galhaen has a governor? At Sandy Point—a 
hundred miles from the Atlantic—there is a vil- 
lage of some fifty houses, where he lives and 
holds almost absolute rule over his little gar- 
rison of one company of Chilinean infantry, 
and a vague number of Patagonian irregulars. 
Sent there by the Government of Chili, which 
country claims the barren heritage of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, he is now serving his third 
term of three years. Iintroduce him with great 
pleasure. 
man, of rare scientific ability, more widely known 
in Europe than America ; who knows Patago- 
nia, the Strait, the neighboring islands, and the 
inhabitants of these regions better than any one 
else; and who will, I trust, some day give the 
world the results of his tedious residence and 
studies at Sandy Point. 

I was pleased to find my old idea of the great 
size of the Patagonian Indians verified. De- 
riving it as a child from Malte Brun, I had kept 
it, despite contradiction of all sorts, till the Gov- 
ernor showed me the result of many measure- 


Governor Schutz, a Danish gentle- | 


ments taken among the native men by himself, | 
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resulting in an average height of between five 
feet eleven inches and six feet. 

From Sandy Point to Port Famine, thirty 
miles further. Here anchored in a driv- 
ing snow-storm that would have been creditable 
to New England in January. In an hour aft- 
erward the storm cleared away. The harbor of 
Port Famine, even in winter weather, is one of 
the loveliest spots that lever saw. One singu- 
lar fact, unnoticed so far as I have seen in any 
descripiicn of the country, is the absence of any 
deciduous tree in Patagonia, even in midwin- 
ter. Not that the ordinary evergreens of the 
North form the mass of the forests. On the con- 
trary, a great variety of all sorts of trees, among 
which are duplicates of the maple and oak of our 
own country, outnumber the spruces, pines, and 
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RUINS AT PORT FAMINE. 


cedars, common in the higher latitudes all over 
the world. Grass grows fresh and green be- 
neath the snow, and I gathered butter-cups in a 
temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, in the old ceme- 
tery on the bluff above the harbor mouth at this 
point. 

With sunshine and fair weather we went 
ashore. Port Famine has a historical fame. 
Centuries ago a colony from Spain perished 
wretchedly here from want of food. Some 
twenty years since a Chilinean settlement for 
convicts met its death by a revolt of the prison- 
ers—who rose on their guards, murdered men, 
women, and children, captured a trading schoon- 
er at anchor in the hafbor, massacred its crew, 
and sailed away. It is pleasant to know that 
these convict pirates were afterward punished. 
At Ancud, in Chiloe Island, the place is shown 
where they were pulled in pieces by horses; «in 
the same style in which a certain King of France 
put the supposed assassin Damiens to death. 
Ruins of frame-houses crown the high land on 
the northern side of the harbor. A square in- 
closure, surrounded by a half-decayed fence of 
wooden pickets, shows the plaza of the convict- 
village, afterward the burial-ground of the vic- 
tims of the massacre. A wooden cross stood in 
its centre a few yearsago. Visitors to the place, 
though very few in number, have hacked this 
away till a stump, a yard in height, is all that 
remains of it. Graves are scattered thickly 
around. An old earth-work, with two or three 
corroding guns, overlooks the cemetery and the 
ruins, The story of the misfortunes of Port 
Famine was told to me by Governor Schutz, 
while I sat in his comfortable library at Sandy 
Point. The view from the window took in the 
broad expanse of the Straits, with the snow-cuy- 
ered mountains of Tierra del Fuego on the south- 
ern side. A scone of desolation. A region with- 
out house or hut in sight, beyond the fifty or 
sixty that made the Governor’s village. Sit- 
ting there at ease, in a room whose appoint- 
ments were the same as those of any similar 
room at home, smoking a choice cigar and tast- 
ing very fine old sherry meanwhile, it was hard 


to realize that only two mails in a year were pos- 
sible for the Governor, so far removed is his 
house from the outer world. 

More than a hundred mountain peaks are 
within range of vision from the plateau where 
the ruins of Port Famine stand. A vast inland 
lake terminates thirty miles to the southward in 
the entrance to Magdalen Sound—a passage t 
the southern Pacific, cut through the mountains 
of Tierra del Fuego. Narrow, twisted, walled in 
by high cliffs, a channel whose waters have never 
seen the sun, it is filled with shoals and sunken 
rocks; round and over which the breakers beat 
unceasingly. The naturalist Darwin says, very 
truly, that it resembles an avenue to another and 
a worse world. 

From Port Famine to Port Gallant; round- 
ing the southernmost point of the main land of 
America, Cape Froward, a black and weather- 
worn rock, a thousand feet in height, in a strong 
gale from the south. Port Gallant was the first 
of the many harbors of the same kind in which 
we were destined to pass dreary southern win- 
ter nights before entering the open ocean again. 
They seem like sunken craters. A crevice in 
the side admits the ship into a well whose walls 
are mountains. Hardly one of them is large 
enough to hold more than one or two ships at a 
time. As harbors they are perfect. The fiercest 
storms outside leave their surface unrufiled. 
Their silence at night is something unnatural. 
In some of them, cascades of pure and cold wa- 
ter come down from thousands of feet above, in 
dust-falls, shivered into spray far up in the air. 
In others the strange ‘* side-wheel” duck pad- 
dies through the darkness, alarmed by some 
movement on the vessel. The utter stillness of 
these little bays was broken by such sounds 
only. 

The “side-wheel” ducks made their first ap- 
pearance as we entered the Strait. I believe 
they are found only in Patagonia. Discarding 
their wings as instruments for flying and their 
feet as paddles, they use their wings as wheels ; 
never rising from the water even when pursued, 
but rushing ahead at great speed, leaving wakes 
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behind them precisely 
like those of paddle- 
steamers. An exam- 
ination of their wings 
showed a cartilaginous 
projection at the elbow, 
with which they un- 
doubtedly strike the wa- 
ter: but while in mo- 
tion the rapidity of their 
movement was such that 
any attempt to analyze 
its nature was impossi- 
ble. <A gray mist at 
either side of the body 
was the only visible 
means of progression ; 
while their feet dragged 
after them on the sur- 
face. When approach- 
ed too closely they dive. I never saw 
the water, or make any attempt to fly. 
Leaving Port Gallant on Sunday morning, 
our route for the day lay, straight as if drawn 
by rules, down the middle of a majestic aisle, 
sixty miles‘in length, with side-walls of mount- 
ain headlands and clitis. They met in the 
clear distance in perspective. This superb chan- 
nel, with a constant succession of the wildest 
Alpine scenery on either side, snow-capped 
mountains, deep ravines, high precipices, and 
immense glaciers, that filled long gorges, and 
spread out into seas of ice at intervals, is known 
as ‘‘Crooked Reach.” The name seemed to me 
very illy given. 
Borgia Bay, Port Tamar, and the Strait of 
Magalhaen itself were left behind in two days 
more. The strange portion of our cruise began. 


one leave 
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INSORIPTIONS AT BORGIA BAY. 


BORGIA BAY. 


From the Strait to Tres-Montes Peninsula, 
through six degrees of latitude, a series of in- 
tricate inland channels lie among the Patagonian 
islands. Their general course is northward. 
They are known in succession as Smith's, Sar- 
miento, and Mesier channels. These princi- 
pal passages have many connections, short cuts, 
and intermediate channels, making a somewhat 
labyrinthine tract of water that is seldom trav- 
ersed by any other vessels than sealing schoon- 
ers, and by these at long intervals. The sur- 
veys of Admiral Fitzroy, of the English navy, 
are the basis for the charts of these inland wa- 
ters; and even those are so far from correct at 
some points, that our steamer, traveling by day- 
light only, had to feel her way, sometimes for 
miles, by the lead-line. We had passed a week 
in the Strait of Magalhaen, and headed north 
again for our next port, Val- 
paraiso. An old custom ex- 
ists among the voyagers of the 
Strait, of leaving the names 
of their ships, with some 
records of their cruises, at 
the different anchorages. At 
Borgia Bay was a large col- 
lection of records of this sort, 
painted boards nailed on the 
trees. Among them the 
names of the United States 
ship Decatur, which staid in 
the Strait weather-bound for 
two months, about ten years 
ago; and the Resolucion, one 
of the Spanish vessels that 
seized the Chincha islands. 
One captain had recorded 
his command as a “ whaling 

skuner.” 
At two or three points we 
found excellent opportunities 
for hunting the guanaco, a 
species of lama, valued for its 
flesh, which resembles beef, 
and its fur. The Patagonians 
(literally, ‘‘men with large 
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PATAGONIAN BELLE, 


feet”) make robes of the guanaco skins, sewing 
several together, using them for winter clothing. 
As the men have no beard it becomes difficult to 
distinguish the sexes when both are seen in com- 
pany. An intense plainness and similarity of 
feature characterize the nation. One female of 
eighteen years that I saw with her mother might 
have been almost any age or of either sex, so 
far as any appearance of face, dress, or figure 
was concerned. 

We hunted guanacos and ostriches. They 
both abound in the more level country at the 
eastern end of the Strait. They are very shy, 
and we met with no success in our hunts. At 
Sandy Point the natives offered finished robes 
for sale. I found one an admirable bed-cover- 
ing in the winter weather. 

I use the term ‘‘we” in the plural number. | 
The officers of the ship were twenty in all. 
Eight of us, more nearly allied by a common 
residence in the ward-room and its eight tribu- 
tary state-rooms, were the chief explorers and 
sportsmen. ‘The captain, well known in the 
service as an expert and daring navigator, led 
us all, however. Neither cold nor exposure 
seemed to daunt him whenever, in our numer- 
ous anchorages, any signs of game worth secur- 
ing were seen. He and a young relative who 
shared his cabin, as ardent a sportsman as the 
captain, furnished us in the ward-room with 
many a meal of unknown fowls in the dreary 
days when cold and impending scarcity of food 
made the fowling-piece or rifle our only hope. 

Twenty officers and one hundred and eighty- | 
six men thrown upon their own resources for | 
amusement in a long voyage find under most | 
favorable circumstances some trouble in realiz- 
ing any. For some of us in the ward-room it 
was a first cruise of any length. My own pre- 
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vious sea-going had been wholly on the block- 
ade. Four of the eight had but just entered 
the naval from the merchant service. Three 
of us were in the regular service, and five in the 
volunteer. This mingling of the two branches, 
far more in the navy than the army, becomes 
unfortunate. Officers on_ship-board are neces. 
sarily thrown so much more together than those 
on shore, and small jealousies have so much 
fairer a field in which to work. Yet the evil is 
insurmountable in such a war as ours, and wil] 
perhaps work its own cure in time. 

With us affairs went on with tolerable smooth- 
ness. A punning man, two common-sense men, 
a careful man, a talkative man, an eccentric man, 
and two negative men were sufficiently distinct 
in personality to give some zest to conversation. 
Then one of the common-sense men was an in- 
veterate ;rumbler, and afforded enjoyment to 
the others from that peculiarity. 

I ought not to leave the Strait without speak- 
ing of its oldest living habitué, Captain Smiley, 
of the Falkland Islands. The Captain is a re 
markable example of the fact that sailors may 
sometimes live to advanced age and keep in per- 
fect health. He acknowledges a residence of 
fifty-five years in the high latitudes of the South- 
ern Hemisphere; but an old gentleman of Monte- 
video told me he had known Smiley personally 
for over seventy years, and that when he first 
saw him he was a full-grown man. Smiley's 
age must, in that event, be nearly ninety. His 
appearance and actions are those of a well-pre- 
served and active man of fifty years or there- 
abouts. He is known by every one, civilized 
and barbarian, from Uruguay round to Chili. 
I was assured by a captain, who was wrecked 
on the eastern coast of Patagonia, that Smiley 
scented the disaster six hundred miles away, and 
came with assistance. His services to ship- 
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FUEGIANS IN SMITH'S CHANNEL, 


wrecked vessels have been numerous and inval- 
uable; and he has, I am glad to know, accu- 
mulated a large fortune as the result of a life 
filled with good actions enough to counterbal- 
ance the many hard stories told of him—stories 
with foundation, I fear, but left to his biogra- 
pher. Parton or Brantz Mayer would find ma- 
terial for a full volume in the old gentleman’s 
career. He is the only man | have met who 
has rounded Cape Horn alone. This he did in 
a fifty-ton schooner. His personal acquaint- 
ance with the Fuegian and Patagonian natives 
is large. He mentioned to me a call that he 
made a few years since on an old friend, a Fu- 
egian chief, and found him devouring choice 
cuts from his wife’s body, killed, as the chief re- 
marked, to satisfy his curiosity as to the form 
in which she would prove most pleasing. Can- 
nibalism still exists in Tierra del Fuega. 

One ecanoe-load of these Fuegians boarded us 
one stormy day; a family party—father, mo- 
ther, sons, and daughters. Though the ther- 
mometer stood at 40°, they were entirely naked, 
save a small piece of seal-skin, two feet square, 
worn round the shoulders by the matron and 
others of the party, about the waist by the rest. 
[ saw no trace of any thing but the most com- 
plete barbarism in their appearance. Physical- 
ly, they were far inferior to the Patagonians. 
They bartered bows and arrows for tobacco. 
Their fear of the steamer and her wheels, which 
last they seemed to think were alive, was some- 
thing painfully ludicrous. 

Northward, up Smith’s Channel, snow, rain, 
bergs of floating ice broken from the glaciers 


that fill every valley in the mountains and isl- 
ands of southwestern Patagonia, cold winds, and 
clouded skies were our greeting to the strange 
passages we entered. The evergreen vegeta- 
tion covered all the land that the glaciers left 
exposed. 

We held our course day after day in mid- 
channel; not to secure sufficient depth of wa- 
ter, for the lead-line rarely found bottom at Jess 
than fifty fathoms close to the shore, except in 
the little crater harbors of which Port Gallant 
was the type. The outlying islands seem to 
have been riven from the continent by some 
splitting force in past ages. The mountains 
on either hand carry their steep slope down be- 
low the surface till they meet hundreds of fath- 
oms deep beneath the sea level. The abomina- 
tion of desolation covers land and water. Nei- 
ther human nor brute life could be seen on 
shore; and the few water-fowls, the cape-pig- 
eon, with its harlequin plumage, the albatross, 
the mysterious fish-hawk, with face like a death’s- 
head, flew round the ship with melancholy cries 
that only made the loneliness of the region more 
real,- These sea-birds are tame compared with 
those on land. Sailors rarely injure them. 
Many believe, in fact, that the souls of dead 
mariners are embodied in these restless creat- 
ures, and have a kindly feeling for them in con- 
sequence. The same birds will follow a ship 
for weeks. I know of one instance where an 
albatross, caught and marked with a red ribbon 
about its leg, and then released, flew three thou- 
sand miles in company with a vessel before it 
left her, from necessity being on the wing al- 
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most unceasingly for that immense distance. | 
The Ancient Mariner’s yarn is true to fact in | 
that description at least. 

Welcome Bay was our first night’s anchorage 
after leaving Port Tamar. Its features were 
not pecaliar. The mountain walls that shut 
out the sky, with a foamy line of falling water 
drawn on one precipitous hill-side, showed no- 
thing new. By daylight next morning we were 
again under way. 

Days more of the same superb but wearying 
scenery, anchoring every night. As far as 
Saumarez Island at length, where Sarmiento 
and Mesier channels meet. Here, in the sud- 
den darkness of a snow-squall, just at sunset, we 
for the first time lost our harbor for the night. 
The chart gave Sandy Bay as an available 
anchorage, but to find Sandy Bay in the in- 
tense darkness was impossible. The situation 
was awkward. By daylight every sunken rock 
is buoyed out by kelp floating on the water, and 
always meaning possible danger. The sunken 
rocks are very abundant. The depth on them 
may be from one fathom to several; and just 
outside their boundary lines of floating kelp the 
sounding lead may find no bottom. Moving 
slowly through the night, we knew that each turn 
of our paddle-wheels might crash us against 
some one of them, and end our cruise at once. 
Boats with lanterns were sent out, but their 
lights flashed only against the black mountains 
sides, and showed no opening within which our 
wished-for harbor might be hidden. All night 
long the vessel crawled aimtessly about, or lay 
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possible to most ships of a thousand tons, and 
gave feelings of security in such attempts. 

From some error in survey, and consequent 
mistake in the chart, this eastward channel 
proved a myth. As we moved slowly through 
its supposed commencement, the mountains on 
either hand approached, till at length they met. 
A narrow passage of egress on the right hand, 
unmarked save as an indentation of the shore 
upon the chart, seemed to show an outlet from 
their cul-de-sac. We headed for it. Winding 
through a tortuous lane of water, a large land- 
locked bay suddenly opened before us. 

If surveys, charts, and records tell the truth, 
we were the first that ever burst into that silent 
sea. It spread out like an inland lake. Still 
and placid, walled by strange cliffs thousands 
of feet in height, that opened here and there in 
outlets of ravines that came down from valleys 
between the distant and overtopping mountains 
in the back-ground, each valley and its terminal 
raviue filled with a vast river of ice, overlaid in 
its frozen billows with drifted snow, the un- 
known bay was set with islands, each covered 
to the water’s edge by the dense verdure of a 
Patagonian winter. The high precipices shut 
out every wind. Our ship moved on among the 
islands, each turn showing us some new beauty 
in the strange combination of mountain glaciers, 
woodland, and unrufiled waters. 

To its farthest limit, finding no passage out. 
We turned back. There was no resource left but 
to try the main entrance to Mesier again; hoping 
that the tide had set the ice-fields in motion and 





still, disheartened by continued failures, till at 
length the morning 
came and found her 
safe. Safe, and nearly 
where the darkness met 
her. How many times 
in the night destruction 
had been near her is 


cleared our way. 


a 


known only to Him 
who guarded her from 
it. 

A novelty came with 
the morning. Mesier 
Channel entrance was 
filled from shore to 
shore with bergs and 
floes of ice. Far be- 
yond we could see the 
open water, but to reach 
it in that direction was 
impossible. The chart 
showed a side channel 
winding round to the 
eastward of an island 
near us, and re-entrant 
in Mesier some miles 
further north. To try 
to pass through this was 
our only resource. Our 
very light draught of 
water enabled us to do 
feats of navigation im- 
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We named the new-found water after our ship. 
Some of the more marked localities were chris- 
tened also. One high cliff of curiously inter- 
mingled red sandstone and white marble bore 
on its perpendicular face a giant ‘‘ H,”’ done in 
marble mosaic on the dark sandstone. <A spe- 
cies of geological eccentricity. Looming behind 
« glacier at another point there rose a snow- 
covered mountain, with a broad summit that 
was shaped, in the smoothest and purest white, 
in a giant likeness of a woman’s breast. As if 
some Titanic sculptor had begun to fashion the 


inland mountain range into the effigy of a sleep- 
ing Venus, and had ceased when this exquisite 
fragment of his toil was done. 

Mesier Channel was clear when we came to it | 


again. A few small bergs were coming down 
with the tide, but the great fields of ice had 
gone. We went on steadily northward. Be- 
tween us and the open Pacific were cnly two 
days more of steaming; and Valparaiso, with 
news from home, was but a few hundred miles 
beyond. It was the fifth day of June. Three 
months had passed since we came away, and 


in that time neither newspaper nor letter had | 


reached us. The war might have ended for 
aught we knew. Bets were offered, and found 
ready takers upon all conceivable contingencies 
of home affairs. Our careful man had ‘‘ hedged” 
to such an extent that when, long after, we 
reached civilization, no one in the ward-room 
could unravel the intricate chain of wagers, and 
we were forced to declare all of them ‘ off.” 
The two days passed. We left the inland 
channels with a slight regret. Their canal-like 


navigation had grown natural by weeks of con- | 


tinuance ; and to be under way after sunset was 
a rather disagreeable novelty. I think on our 
last night but one we tied up to the bank, in 
Mississippi river style, finding no bottom in the 
channel, and no harbor for anchoring. 

Round the peninsula of the Three Mountains, 
and up on the outer side of the islands which 
lie north of it. And here two unpleasant facts 
came upon us at once. A heavy gale with rain 
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and snow, and an an- 
nouncement that only 
one day's coal remained 
in our bunkers. We 
could have weathered 
the storm, but coal was 
our life. Our sailing 
abilities were on a par 
with those of a ferry- 
boat destitute of fuel. 
We left Montevideo 
with coal stowed in 
every available part of 
the ship, but from some 
deception or misconcep- 
tion there, or some un- 
discovered waste on 
board, it was thus 
nearly gone. 

Only one course could 
be taken. A harbor at 
once had to be found, and it fortunately ex- 
isted in Narborough Island, one of the group 
known as the Chonos Archipelago, twenty miles 
from us to the northeast. We fought our way 
toward it against the gale, and let go our anchor 
there on the 8th of June, a little after mid-day. 

Our short cruise to Valparaiso was a thing of 
the future now. Wood-cutting, slow steaming, 
crawling by degrees from island to island till 
some coal station could be found, were to be the 
rule for weeks, months perhaps. No one could 
tell how long. The heavy rain and the blank 
desolation of our anchorage at Narborough 
aided the vague feeling of misfortune that came 
over every one on board. I should except our 
captain. ‘Trained by the severe experience of 
four shipwrecks (arhong them that of the steamer 

| San Francisco, where he was forced, although a 
passenger, to assume the heaviest responsibili- 
| ties), he seemed little depressed by the delay, 
and gave courage and hope to others by his 
| equanimity. 

| Nine days in Narborough with ceaseless rain. 
Sickness came among the crew. A case of 
scurvy appeared, with the slight consolation to 
my mind that its victim was filthy enough in 
personal habits to contract almost any disease 
idiopathically. One poor fellow, who had been 
under medical treatment for 2 long while, died 
of tubercular consumption, and was buried on 
the island. I read the burial-service over his 
| grave with the feeling that others might follow 
| him if our stay in Patagonia should be a length- 
ened one. I could give little encouragement to 
my patients when such small prospect of a 
change for the better in our movements ex- 
isted. 

Through these nine days our men were cut- 
ting wood for the furnaces, and bringing it off 
to the ship. It was water-soaked and almost 
uninflammable. A few tons of coal were-left to 
use as a base for the wood fires; and on the 17th 
of June we got up steam, after infinite labor, 
and ran slowly out of the most dismal harbor I 
ever saw. We hoped to reach some port to the 
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north, where we could again cut wood or find a 
little coal. We meant at least to get inside the 
islands again, and run our northward course to 
Chiloe Island in smooth water. Man proposes. | 
Our nine days’ cutting of wood gave us but six 
hours’ steam, and we anchored again in the aft- | 
ernoon in a secluded little harbor in an unnamed 
island, fifteen miles east of Narborough, trying | 
to solve the problem of our future movements. 
If more than a week’s work at gathering wood 
resulted in fifteen miles’ steaming, how long | 
would it take us to reach Chiloe, two hundred 
miles away? The answer was unsatisfactory. | 

. “as sll, 
And fresh discomfort came now from the ex- 
haustion of our choicer provisions in the officers’ 
messes, our ‘‘coming down on our rations” in 
consequence, and the paymaster’s announce- | 
ment that of these even there was but three 
weeks’ supply in the ship. We smoked our 
pipes, wondered whether our stock of tobacco 
would give out as well, and reflected gloomily 
on the probable event of our becoming resident 
Patagonians during the ensuing season—with 
mussels, snails, kelp-geese, and other delicacies 
of the sort, for permanent diet. 

I made an interesting culinary discovery dur- 
ing our period of semi-starvation. The kelp- 
goose, which, when cooked in the ordinary way, 
has a strong savor of old lamp-oil, may be en- 
tirely deprived of that, and every other taste, by 
boiling it for a day in salt-water, for another day 
in fresh, and roasting it on the third day. A 


very tender mass of fibrous and muscular tissue 
is the result, which satisfies hunger if it does 


not nourish, 

We called this second harbor the Bay of the 
17th of June. The chart ignored its existence 
even. I said the island way unnamed. As I 
sit writing in my state-room this evening—the 
ship being some eight hundred miles south of 
San Francisco, and running for that port against 
a stiff norther, with one hundred and sixty tons 
of coal on board, and twenty or thirty cases of 
remittent fever, a legacy from our last ports, 
Acapulco and Magdalena Bay—a brother officer 
reminds me that it was called Stokes’s Island. 
For the benefit of visitors to the Chonos Archi- | 
pelago I would recommend this Bay of the 17th 
of June. It lies in the northeastern corner of 
the island, and is as convenient and safe as an 
anchorage can be. Kelp-geese are abundant, | 
but very hard to kill. It may be interesting.to 
know that one of them disposed of three Sharpe’s 
or Spencer's rifle-bullets, in some mysterious 
way, that were fired at him and that certainly 
hit him, and then flew quietly away. The wa- 
ter-fowls are the only game there. From end 
to end of the Patagonian coast we found no fish 


Their familiar human eyes reminded me many 
times of the old Aquarial Gardens in Central 
Court, in Boston, where Mr. Cutting used to 
demonsirate how thoroughly they might be 


rosea 


| civilization again. 





I saw them in Sarmiento Channel 
swimming in compact column, with curious and 
regular somersaults of the entire column by files 
| as they swam, completely filling a mile of water 
in width and more than that in length. 

Wood-cutting went on with more ease 
| Stokes’ s Island than it did in Narboroug! 
| Pleasant weather and more agreeable scenery 
| aided the efforts of the men; and after two days 
stay we started out again. The chart gave a 
| winding but broad and deep channel among th 
northern islands of the Chonos group, that lead 
into the wide strait between them and the main 
land, that is known as the Chonos Gulf. Ninu- 
lac Channel and Memory Passage are the names 
| given to the different portions of this winding 
| Way. 

In smooth water we steamed easily along. 
expecting soon to reach the gulf. An awkward 
surprise awaited us. In place of Fitzroy’s am- 
ple egress from the Ninulac Channel, a most 
decided barrier of firm land stretched right across 
our path. Evening was near, and our only 
choice was another anchorage, with more days 
of wood-cutting to replenish our nearly exhaust- 
ed stock. Somebody on board shot an albatross 
one day while the ship was in the channel « 
Sarmiento. The incident came up in the mem- 
ory of some of our officers, and the Ancient Mar- 
iner’s disasters after a similar act were freely 
cited as likely to find a parallel in our own case. 
Affairs began to look as if this might be so. 
Still wood-cutting went on through the next 
day; and then, retracing our course, and trying 
every avenue that seemed to run eastward, we 
at length fairly squeezed through an opening 
that was never intended for a thousand-ton ship 
to use, and came out into Chonos Gulf. A 
clear channel of inland water stretched from 
where we were to Chiloe Island, fresh provisions, 
and possible coal. But a hundred and eighty 
miles of distance—only a day’s work with proper 
fuel; but with nothing save wood to burn, it be- 
came a task of very indefinite length. And just 
here, as we entered the gulf, our wood gave out 


in 


| again. 


I hardly remember how many times more we 
ran in behind some projecting head-land, an- 


|chored, and sent our hewers of wood ashore. 


Sunday Harbor, Delay Harbor, Hindrance Bay 
—names of our own giving—-each mark a place 
where this sort of work was done. I think that 
at Hindrance Bay we accomplished the feat of 
getting wood enough on board to give a hundred 
miles of steaming, and a hope of going back to 
At noon of the day after we 
left there we entered the inlet that nearly divides 


| the Island of Chiloe in two, leading up from the 
that would bite ata baited hook; and the larger | 
land game ceases at Port Famine, in the Strait | 
of Magalhaen, where the sea-coast forest begins. | ery like that of the Rhine. 
Seals are as abundant as fish are seemingly rare. | 


Corcovado Gulf to the ancient city of Castro. 
For fifteen miles the inlet runs through scen- 

The high hills on 

either side come down in slopes and terraces 


| to the water; and every where farm-houses and 


cultivated fields give a completed appearance to 
the country. Rarely, even in New England, 
have I seen such a finished landscape. Fences 





and walls mark the limits of the different fields 
that were mapped out on the hill-side in varied 
shades of green. There seemed to be no waste 
land. <A golden haze, resembling vaguely that 
of an Indian summer at home, covered shore 
and river as our ship steamed slowly through 
the windings of the inlet toward the city. From 
desolation and a wilderness in the morning into 
a land of plenty at night! 

But one or two steamers were ever in Castro 
River before. Ours was the first steam-vessel 
of war to enter it. So the inhabitants told us, 
at least. As we moved along the hill-sides were 
dotted with men, women, and children hurrying 
down to the shore to see the strange sight. Our 
opera-glasses showed them miles away. Farm- 
houses emptied themselves of entire families, 
even to babies in arms and dogs. Padres, with 
their gowns brailed up, came over the fields from 


distant villages, bringing their parishioners with | 


them. 

The whole country-side population stampeded 
for the river. The Great Eastern caused no 
greater proportionate excitement when she en- 
tered New York harbor for the first time than 
yur ship created in Chiloe. 

A boat met us five miles from Castro contain- 
ing a wealthy old gentleman, the proprietor of 
Lemuy Island, his family, and their household 
priest. They were taking an afternoon sail to 
the city. They were invited on board, and their 
boat taken in tow. The padre was a gentleman 
of refinement and education. He gave us all 
the news he had heard from America, in a tol- 
erably clear account of two or three great bat- 
tles where Grant had driven Lee back with great 
slaughter. As Grant was in the Southwest 
when we sailed from Washington, we imagined 
the battles to have been there. It was some 
weeks afterward before Spottsylvania and the 
Wilderness became names of any import to us. 

The priest acted as pilot up to the city. We 
anchored at sunset. Our visitors left us with 
many promises of fresh provisions, fruit, and the 
many necessaries of shore life that are luxuries 
on board ship. Our sea-fare had held out well. 
A week's supply remained when we reached 
Castro, but salt-horse and beans had grown very 
distasteful. And the padre told us that in Chi- 
loe chickens sold for twenty-five cents each, and 
potatoes of excelient quality were but seventy- 
five cents per barrel. 

Early next morning the padre’s story was veri- 
fied. Boats began to approach the ship at day- 
light, bringing every thing eatable that their 
owners could find on shore. The steamer’s deck 
looked like a meat-market. Officers and men 
were buying beef, mutton, potatoes, fowls, eggs, 
hams—any thing with a flavor of land growth 
about it. One needs a few weeks’ or months’ 
subsistence on salted meats to understand how 
savory a breakfast of steak, ham, eggs, fresh 
butter, and actual milk may be. Potatoes espe- 
cially have a substantial relish about them un- 
der such circumstances, and these are grown of a 
superior quality by the thrifty farmers of Chiloe. 
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The prices of provisions in the island were 
remarkably low. Chickens from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five cents each. Sheep a dollar apiece. Beef 
three cents a pound. Eggs a cent each. Ex- 
cellent flour, ground in mills like those in use 
in Bible times, by hand-power, three cents per 
pound. Hams of singularly delicate flavor fifty 
cents each. These hams are prepared by smok- 
ing only, and are fresh as the pork of recent 
killing. The people of Castro showed a want 
of money-making intelligence that we have nev- 
er found before or since in our cruising round 

| South America. The Bay of all the Saints held 
|as inveterate a set of swindlers in this particu- 
lar as most cities with names of less holy im- 
|port. At Montevideo, Valparaiso, and Callao, 
prices ruled very high. Excepting cigars in 
| Bahia, for the choicest of which it is impossi- 
ble to pay more than two dollars per hundred, 
and beef in Montevideo, where a butcher apol- 
ogized to me for its very exorbitant price, two 
and a half cents a pound for sirloin steaks, say- 
ing that the Flores rebellion had made every 
thing high, the necessaries of life command a 
greater price in gold than they did in paper in 
| America when we left Washington in all the 
| coast cities of South America. In Panama ten 
| cents is the charge for a tumbler of iced water. 
| I found, however, that the cigars of San Salva- 
| dor de Bahia de Todos os Santos and the Monte- 
| videan beef were each among the choicest of 
For the 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| their kind, even at such low rates. 
benefit of visitors to the Brazilian city, I would 
suggest that an inquiry at almost any tobacco- 
nist’s shop there for cigars of the brand ‘‘Su- 
| spiro,” with both ends twisted to points, will 
rive them material for smoking that five times 
the price could not procure them in America in 
| regard to richness and purity of flavor. I ven- 
| ture the remark from the fact that poor cigars 
there, as elsewhere, outnumber good ones. 
Castro has historic fame. Though now almost 
unknown and unvisited, it was once the prin- 
cipal political point on the Pacific coast. Its 
harbor has a length of twenty miles, with an 
| average width of a mile and a half, and is abso- 
| lutely free from any danger in storms from any 
|quarter. The often-mentioned “navies of the 
world” might anchor there at once; and a wash- 
tub could be paddled from ship to ship in a storm 
with no more risk than on a village pond. Ev- 
ery mile or two in the winding length of this 
| land-locked bay was a projecting headland, where 
la battery might oppose a fieet. There is deep 
water and good anchorage from its mouth to the 
city. Centuries ago the Spaniards had recog- 
nized these advantages, and guarded the harbor 
|and city against all hostile intrusion. With 
the decay of Spain the place became neglected. 
| Castro is now nothing but a village, with grass- 
grown streets and hardly a thousand inhabit- 
| ants, though still the centre of one of the finest 
|farming countries in the world. The climate 
| of the eastern slope of Chiloe is a temperate one 
|in the strictest sense. Snow and ice are almost 
unknown, and the summer heats are never vio- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lent. Any vegetable or fruit of the Middle | 
States of our own country will grow there. | 
There seems to be no reason why Castro may | 
not again become a city of importance, and the 
island a residence for a large population, should 
the Chilinean Government offer requisite in- 
ducements for immigration. A plank road con- 
nects Castro with Ancud at the northern end | 
of the island, sixty miles distant, where the En- 
glish mail steamers come twice each month from 
Valparaiso—a road laid down more than two 
hundred years ago, and since renewed from time 
to time. A railway over this road, and south- 
ward up the island, would develop the resources 
of the country as an agricultural region, and in 
time pay well for itself. Immigration is the 
one thing needed. Thrifty and successful as 
the farmers of Chiloe are, they have but a faint 
idea of their own possibilities in any project of | 
improvement. 
Castro isin a state of decay. An old church— | 
how old no one about it knew—stands on one 
side of the plaza. Faithful and painstaking 
hands in some past age adorned its interior with 
rude carvings in wood that still bear the marks 
of laborious cutting with knives, as a boy whit- | 
tles a stick. It has long been tenantless. A | 
new building, with residences for the priests | 
attached, occupies another side of the public | 
square, and is the only church of the town. 
The Governor's house takes up nearly all of a 
third side, and the fourth has a row of houses 
where the better class of the town’s-people live. | 
Wheeled vehicles are almost unknown. The 


inevitable donkey, with his omniferous panniers, | 
seemed to de here, as in all the sea-coast towns 
of South America, the internal carrying trade | 


of the place. Two or three little shops, where 
hoop-skirts and cigarritos were sold, were the | 
only symptoms of visible business. 

We wanted coal, but the Castrians had none. | 
Wood was our only obtainable fuel. After wait- | 
ing at Castro a week, and taking in a few cords 
only of this, the ever-present American, who 
would appear wherever a ship might go if she 
waited for him, came to us by water from an 
island in the bay ten miles below the town. His 
name was Smith, and his trade blacksmith at 
Port Famine, or rather at Sandy Point; it would 
have been Smiley and his trade wrecker, if any 
disaster had befallen us in Magalhaen Strait. 
It was Avery in the general brokerage business 
here. Avery had been in Chiloe and Patagonia 
for thirty years. Sealing, sea-going, and potato- 
whisky had left their marks upon him. This last 
article is a native production of the island, and 
is, I think, the most horrible distillation ever 
made. Its flavor is indescribably nauseous. Its 
purity and great intoxicating powers are its sole 
recommendations. Avery told us of a hundred 
cords of wood that might be had at a low price 
at the place he came from that morning. We 
took him on board, weighed anchor, and went 
there. 

Wooding again, but this time with greater 
ease and rapidity than in the Chonos Archipel- 


our want of wood was a fiction. 
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ago. A week at Quehuy Island, during which 
we celebrated the Fourth of July as well as we 
could in such a locality, and we left the mag- 
nificent harbor or river of Castro, heading up 
the Corcovado Gulf for Ancud, a hundred miles 
distant by water. The lonely mountains of Pata- 
gonia came into view again as we left the river. 

The people of Chiloe labored under a strange 
delusion about our vessel. News of the seizure 
of the Chinchas had just arrived in the island ; 
and from the Governor to his valet every one 
believed us to be Spanish. No argument could 
undeceive them. They believed we were sent 
to spy out the weakness of the land, and that 
A peculiar 
style of paint that disfigured our hull, unlike 
that of any man-of-war ever seen any where, 
and our visit to such an out-of-the-world place 


| as Castro, confirmed them in their opinion. 


There were one or two more anchorages on 
the island side of Corcovado Gulf, but Ancud 
was reached at last. The town is in the ex- 
treme north of Chiloe, and is, with Port Montt, 
a German city on the opposite shore, the ter- 
minus of the southern Pacific mail-route. An- 
cud, or San Carlos—it has both names—was once 
a place of some importance ; but the flourishing 
immigrant settlers at Port Montt, on the main 
land, have every thing their own way now, and 
the island town is drooping. We staid there 
nearly a week. Rain fell steadily night and 
day through the whole time. An abundance 
of wood, and all the coal that the courteous 
captain of the English mail-steamer Cullao 
could possibly part with, gave us fuel enough to 
attempt to make Valdivia, a hundred miles fur- 
ther north. 
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We steamed out into the open Pacific for the 
second time with some misgivings. There was 
a possibility of finding coal at Valdivia. No- 
thing more. Beyond that point two hundred 
miles intervened between it and the great coal- 
mines of Lota and Lotilla. A distance almost 
impossible to pass with wood alone. It was our 
only course, however, and was fortunately suc- 
cessful. We ran into the harbor of Valdivia on 


the day after leaving Ancud, were boarded by | 


the usual officials, and found that seventy tons 
of coal could be purchased. It was all there 
was in the harbor, and its owner seemed as glad 
to sell as we were to buy. It had been on his 
hands for a great many years, how many I have 
forgotten, and he had long ago lost all hope of 
ever selling it. The people of the smaller South 
American towns use only charcoal for heating 
and cooking purposes. 

Valdivia harbor is another of the many land- 
locked bays on the Pacific coast that have been 
strangely overlooked; while open roadsteads, 
like the so-called harbor of Valparaiso, mark 
the sites of large and important cities. Its nat- 
ural defenses are almost perfect. Two decay- 
ing forts, with a few rusted guns, are the only 
artificial ones. 

Coal came rapidly on board. Valparaiso was 
fast assuming shape in our minds as a goal that 
might be reached by a few more efforts. Let- 
ters from home, news of the war, the relief of 
anxiety about our ship, that we knew must 
have been caused by our many delays, were all 
objects almost within our grasp. The mail- 
steamer Cadlao had taken the report of our ar- 
rival at Ancud, but she left us almost destitute 
of fuel, with several hundred miles of open ocean 


to traverse before any supply was possible. With | 


our seventy tons on board we bombarded one 
of the two old forts to please a company of 
Chilinean officers which came from shore, 
showed them what heavy rifled cannon could 
* and could not do, and left Valdivia for the coal- 
regions of Coronel. 
rapidly passed over. Standing in toward the 
land the curious double mountain of Bio-Bio, 
and the low coast south of it, marked the en- 
trance to the bays of Lota, Lotilla, and Coro- 
nel, three villages among the coal-mines. We 
anchored off the iron pier of Lota at sunset. 


In this portion of Chili coal is found in abund- | 


ance. Vessels are constantly loading for ports 
along the coast, as far north even as Panama. 
The mines are in the southwestern corner of 
Araucania. Though the government holds 
nominal sway over this entire province, its 
actual jurisdiction is limited to the sea-shore. 
The unsubdued Araucanian Indians are as in- 
dependent now as in the old days when they 
stood alone, the only tribe unconquered by the 
invading Spaniards. 


The coal district is owned in great part by a | 
Its | 


Chilinean proprietor resident in Santiago. 
managers are mostly English, as are also the 
principal subordinate officials. Men trained to 
mining business in the English coal-fields. I 


| hill-side from the surface. 


passed an interesting morning in visiting the 
mines and their machinery. One of the su- 
perintendents went about with me, giving me 
many details in regard to the works. The hills 
back of Lota are seamed with veins of coal. The 
richest deposits are known to be under the bay ; 
but at such little depth that any mining there 
by shafts on shore and horizontal tunneling is 
impossible. 

Two sorts of mines have been excavated. 
Shafts from thirty to a hundred yards deep are 
sunk at different points, and from them the veins 
are followed in some instances for nearly a mile 
by horizontal digging. At one point a shaft 
with a dip of about one foot in fifty enters a 
At another a rail- 
way connects a pit with a delivery-shed a half 
mile distant, on which the loaded cars are drawn 
up a steep slope by an endless rope of wire and 
a stationary engine. Every thing works smooth- 
ly. Laborers-are easily feund among the Chil- 
inean peons. From six to ten thousand tons per 
month are taken out at the Lota mines alone. 

The hill-sides and cuttings of the coal region 
show in brilliant colors from the bay. A turf 
of most vivid green, its grass dense, velvety, 
and heavy as that of England, has a subsoil of 
bright red. The many excavations of pits, 
railways, and roads give a contrast in color to 
the surface that has an effect of artificiality be- 
yond any thing of the sort that I ever met be- 
fore. A house here and there among the hills, 
of white stone or wood, with yellow or red roof, 


aids the kaleidoscopic appearance of the land- 


scape. Wherever a hill-side is scarped by the 
action of the sea, as those are skirting the beach, 
the sectional strata of clay, loam, gravel, and 
rock show even more contrasting colors than the 
surface of the country. A pleasant effect of 
fresh cleanliness results. 

The old and new cities of Concepcion were 
both near by. The mining people offered us 


horses and guides to take us to them across the 
Two hundred miles were | 


country; but time pressed, our coal was on 
board, and we were forced to decline their serv- 
iges. The constant rain of Ancud had given 
place to bright sunshine and dry air. July is 
the midwinter month of the southern hemi- 
sphere ; but the days at Lota were like those of 
October in the north. The line of equal cold 
runs far toward the pole in Chili and Western 
Patagonia. I think that even in the Strait of 
Magalhaen the thermometer never goes below 
20° Fahrenheit in the coldest weather. 

We left Lota with an ample supply of coal. 
This Chilinean coal is ultra-bituminous. It 
burns rapidly, with great evolution of heat and 
smoke, becoming any thing but economical fo1 
ship’s use. Cardiff from Wales and anthracite 
frem America are brought to various ports in 
the Pacific by sailing-vessels, but in small 
quantities only. We found anthracite at Saint 
Thomas, Cardiff at Bahia and Montevideo, an 
unworked mine of valuable bituminous at Port 
Famine, anthracite again at Valparaiso, Callao, 
Panama, and Acapulco. Twenty dollars per ton 
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in gold is asked for anthracite coal in some of 
the Pacific ports. For a steamer, whose only 
dependence is upon what her engines can burn, 
the expenses of a voyage in this ocean are heavy. 

I speak of payments in gold. The republics 
of the South are more fortunate in currency 
than we have been. Through their unceasing, 
intestinal wars they have preserved a gold and 
silver circulating medium, or one of paper re- 
deemable in coin. English and French gold is 
very common in the cities. American gold 
and silver are in use in a less degree. A 
new silver coinage in Brazil, Chili, and Peru, 
of most beautiful design and finished appear- 
ance, had been recently adopted as we visit- 
ed each country. No coinage of our own can 
compare with it in workmanship. It is national 
and distinctive, of course, in each of the three 
countries, but of similar character in sharp and 
clear outline. Doubloons and their fractions 
in gold, as well as the half-worn halves, quar- 
ters, and eighths in silver, that were once diag- 
nostic of Mexican or South American produc- 
tion, are growing less common as the new coin- | 
age is introduced. Chili has gold dollars, like 
those first issued in our own country. 

The Andes of Chili skirted the horizon as we 
went down the coast. ‘* Down” the coast, from 
the southern pole; though ‘‘ up” seemed from 
our northern habits the correct adverb to use. 
Their snow-line grew steadily higher. In the 


Strait of Magalhaen it came nearly to the sea- 
level. 
The Pacific Ocean had hardly deserved its 


title, so far as our experience went thus far. 
Kither constant rain and wind, or fair weather 
with a heavy sea, had been the rule since we 
entered it. One needs to go to sea in a steamer 
of eight feet draught, without a keel, and with a 
powerful engine that forced her against head 
winds and waves, to undérstand how uneasily a 
vessel can move. 

We entered the open roadstead in front of 
Valparaiso on the morning of July 23, after one 
of the longest passages ever made from Monte- 
video by a steamer. Our anchor was scarcely 
aground before a boat came alongside with our 
mail-bag. The letters were the first that had 
reached us since we left America, four months 
and sixteen days before. They were intensely 
welcome. The mail steamer at Ancud had 
given us vague accounts of the progress of the 
war. The full details of the campaigns, battles, 
and victories of the spring and early summer 
came to us ‘‘in a single day, at this port in the 
distant Pacific,” as I knew they would when we 
left Hampton Roads, 

Valparaiso was a series of pleasant surprises. 
From the sea its appearance is commonplace. | 
It has none of the picturesqueness of Bahia or | 
Charlotte Amalia, or even of Montevideo. Spurs 
of the arid table-land, a thousand feet above 
the sea, run toward the shore in decreasing | 
height, leaving a border of land or sea-beach | 
between their scarped termini and the water, a 
few hundred yards in width. ‘The ends of the | 


| wholesale and retail business. 


| or boards. 


spurs, the valleys between them, and the re- 
claimed sea-beach make the site of the city. 
The streets of the iower town are devoted to 
There are blocks 
of warehouses differing in no way save height 
from those of Europe or America. The occur- 
rence of an earthquake as often as once every 
fortnight precludes any very imposing architec- 
ture ; necessitating broad and low buildings, with 
walls massive enough to sustain the shocks or 


else 30 yielding as not to be broken by them. 


Buildings in the city are usually of the former 
character. The huts of the peons in the coun- 


| try have bamboo or cane walls covered with clay. 


Internal plastering is little used even in the most 
expensive houses. Rooms are finished in paper 
The retail shops are as varied in 
character, as elegant in windows of large plate- 
glass, as thoroughly stocked with choice goods 
of every sort, as they are in New York or Bos- 
ton. I found no want of civilized purchasers 
uncared for. Shops where nothing but sheet- 
music is sold, perfectly-supplied furnishing ware- 
houses for both men and women, jewelry shops, 
confectionery saloons, fruit-shops, tailoring es- 


| tablishments, with fashions as late as our own, 


bar-rooms, well-arranged restaurants, all the dif- 
ferent retail businesses that our own cities have, 
exist in as good condition in Valparaiso. Milli- 
ners alone make little display, from the fact that 
very few of the female portion of the population 
ever wear any thing on the head in the streets 
save a veil ora fold of mantilla. This peculiar- 
ity is common to all classes of society. ‘The ef- 
fect is more singular from the adoption of th« 
latest styles of dress in every other particular, 
and the entire similarity of the male costume to 
our own, including the-stove-pipe or nail-keg 
hai. Whether the beautiful and superabund- 
ant hair of the South American women is due 
to this constant exposure of the head I am un- 
able to say. I am inclined to believe that it is 
80. 

The hotels in Valparaiso are not so good as 
they might be. They are kept in a mixed Eu- 
ropean and American manner. ‘their charges 
are three dollars per day for every thing—board, 
lodging, and attendance. Soup, asa first course 
for breakfast, is a novelty that I first met here. 
A visitor to the city can obtain his meals most 
satisfactorily at the Exchange Coffee House near 
the Mole, where the choicest dishes are served 
by the card. 

Horse cars traverse the lower town. They 
are more commodious than American cars, hav- 
ing as many seats on top—to which comfortable 
stairways lead—as there are inside. The im- 
provement is one that would be popular in 
America. The stairways curve outward from 
each side of the platform, which has its entrance 
step in the centre, instead of the side as with us. 
The streets are thoroughly lighted by gas at 
night, and amply supplied with a uniformed 
police. 

In the valleys leading up to the inland pla- 
teau, and upon the summits of the projections 
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of the table-land, are the residences of the mid- 
dle and upper classes. One gentleman, the 
senior partner in as large and well-arranged 
wholesale drug-house as I have often seen, while 
standing with me in front of his store, pointed 
out his house to me, three hundred feet above 
us, and not more than as many yards distant in 
an air-line. The queer effect of these rocky 
precipices, crowned with dwellings, rising direct- 
ly from the streets of the city, is, I think, pecul- 
iar to Valparaiso among the sea-coast towns of 
the Pacific, Their summits are reached by zig- 
zag foot-paths in the faces of the cliffs, or by 
winding roads from the jntermediate valleys. } 
We left there after 4 fortnight’s stay. San- 
tiago, the Chilinean capital, connected with Val- | 
paraiso by rail, where the horrible burning of 
the Compania Church occurred a year ago, was 
unvisited by any of us except our captain. He | 
described it as a large and beautiful city of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Valparaiso has 
a population of seventy-five thousand. As we 
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left the harbor the tall peak of Aconcagua, nine- 


ty miles in the interior, stood out grandly against 
the sky 
sand feet, dwarfed the many smaller mountains 
nearer the coast, that rise from eight to fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea. 
northward. Lima and its sea-port, Callao, Tum- 
bez, Panama, Acapulco, Magdalena Bay, were 

They have all 
San Francisco is 
There the ship will recover energies 


Its great height, twenty-three thou- 


Gur course was 


our several prospective ports. 
been visited and left behind. 

near. 
wasted by seventeen thousand miles of cruising. 


I trust my seventy sick men may do so too. 


In a late number of the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal there was the following item: 

*““NavaL.—The missing steamer 
been heard from. 
of Chiloe.” 


Wateree has at last 
She was at Castro, a port in the Island 


The statement was so brief and our cruise so 
novel, that I thought something more might be 
told of the reason why we were missing, and 
** WHereE THE ‘ WATEREE’ WAS.” 
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| i eregromgenge waves, from morn to night, 
That met all round the deep blue sky, 
With here and there a sail in sight, 


Which came, then vanished to the eye. 


Our glittering wake shone white behind, 
A path of silver reaching back ; 
With shrill voice sang the salt sea wind; 


. 
The petrel hovered in our track. 


Linked arm in arm, when skies were fair, 
We trod the deck with thoughtless aim, 
Or sometimes, seated idly there, 
Watched the far sails which went and came. 


Or, gazing down along the deep, 
We marked the long, dark indolent swells, 


And saw the bounding porpoise#leap, 
And heard on board the half-hour bells. 


Oh, what to us was Time’s swift flight— 
Or Time itself, beyond a name? 
Oh, what to us the noon or night, 


To whom all seasons were the same? 


For Love possessed our souls, and drew 
His rosy veil before our eyes, 

And, steeped in bliss, our souls looked through 
The open gates of Paradise. 


Left far behind the new world lay; 
Dim, distant, shadowy, and vast, 
The old world rose before our way, 


Replete with records of the Past. 
Vor. XXX.—No. 179.—P p 


What time fair Hesperus, rising, gleamed 
In crimson deeps where sank the breeze, 
The red sun from the far west seemed 


To drop into the purple seas. 


And on the farthest verge of night 
Rose the full moon, like some pale nun, 
Her face all wet with tears, and white, 


When the sweet vesper hymn is done. 


Or sailing on from high to higher, 
By skirts of silver shining clouds, 
She seemed at times a ball of fire 
That struggled in the tall dark shrouds. 


On one side, spanned with quivering light, 
The phosphorescent ocean lay, 
And on the other, lost to sight, 


The shadowy waves stretched far away. 


And sometimes, like a silent ghost, 
Dim outlined on the dark night sky, 
Some fair ship, from a foreign coast 


In distant seas would pass us by. 


Oh! soft, still nights ; 
To which my thoughts like currents tend, 


oh! calm, rich days 


In whose bright wake my fancy plays, 


There is no voyage but hath its end. 


One morn I woke to scent the breeze 
That over English downs had swept; 
And round our prow in sluggish ease 


The waters of the Mersey slept. 
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STREET VIEW 


J HEN the treasures of California were dis- 
W covered thousands rushed to its golden 
shores. The wilderness of the great West teemed 
with life, and the gulches were compelled to give 
up their treasures, long hidden from the eye of 
man. The American mines were no sooner 
opened than Australia was overrun with eager 
adventurers seeking for gold. Gold having 
been found in other parts of the world, skeptics 
on the subject have ceased to exist, and the gold- 
en mines of the eastern and western hemispheres 
have become realities. 

But there is a mineral substance more precious 


THE PETROLEUM REGION OF AMERICA. 


IN OIL CITY. 


than silver or gold, the occurrence and profitable 
discovery of which geology alone is able to de- 
termine. That substance is coal. Yet when 
coal was discovered many predicted the almost 
immediate failure of the supply; but as civiliza- 
tion overspread the land, removing our forests 
of heavy timber, thus decreasing the supply of 
the only fuel we then had, Nature came to our 
assistance and disclosed to us the vast coal-fields 
hidden for so many ages beneath the earth. The 
coal ‘‘bubble’’ has never ‘‘ burst.” New fields 
are being discovered. 

Seemingly not satisfied with the present de- 
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velopments of mineral wealth bestowed on us, 
Nature, keeping pace with the necessities of 
man, suddenly unfolds another wonder — Oi/, 
Petroleum —which now comes spouting from 
the bowels of the earth, from inexhaustible 
basins hidden deep down amidst the sandstone 
rocks below. 


century in which to develop her great re- 
sources in the article of petroleum, yet history 
informs us that the existence of ‘‘ rock-oil” was 
known through many past ages. The walls of 
Babylon were built with brick, cemented with 
hot bitumen or asphaltum, which, was found in 
Judea, afterward discovered in France, and in 
the sand rock of Albania. This asphaltum is 
black in color, brittle and solid, and when heat- 
ed is reduced to a liquid state. It finds its way 
to the surface in the shape of a thick, waxy 
fluid, which was used for lubricating purposes, 
and for the calking of vessels. In the Birmese 
empire there is a mountain where over five hun- 
dred pits have been sunk for the collection of 
petroleum, which has long been used for burning 
purposes. It is also found on the shores of the 


Caspian, where it oozes through a soft soil in the | 
form of vapor or gas, and is led through earth- | 


en pipes, and employed for illuminating the 
neighboring towns and cities. A very light 
liquid oil, resembling naphtha, is found coming 
from a spring near the village of Amiano, in 
the State of Parma, which supplies a sufficient 
quantity to illuminate the city of Genoa, for 
which purpose it is employed. 

It is evident that the supply of whale-oil is 
fast decreasing, and that those mighty creatures 
of the deep have become so few that our once 
immense whale- fisheries threaten soon to be 
among the things that were. During the past 
ten or twenty years the demand for a burning 
oil has increased so rapidly that lard-oil and 
burning-fluid were introduced. 
gether with the sperm-oil, not only failed to 
supply the increased demand, but have gradual- 
ly become almost extinct. It was at this point 
that there was disclosed to us, at our thresholds, 
a never-failing supply of burning oil. 


ered and operated on the American continent 


are located in the western part of Pennsylvania, | 
principally in Venango, Crawford, and Warren 


counties. The wells next of note are found in 
Western Virginia and Eastern Ohio; and re- 
cently wells have been opened in the States of 
New York and Michigan, also in Canada. 

It has been said that petroleum is only found 
within a belt running diagonally across the globe, 
varying from six to sixty miles in width—sweep- 
ing across through the centre of the State of 
New York, passing over the western part of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the eastern 
portion of Ohio and Kentucky, and so on down 
through the wilds of Tennessee. That there is 
such a belt of oil lands in existence, from the 
present developments, is not doubted; but the 
assertion that no oil is found without the belt 
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But these, to- | 


| Beeuf and Venango. 
The most celebrated oil-wells as yet discov- | 


reo 
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can not be sustained by facts, because the Ca- 
nadian wells now flowing hundreds of barrels 
of oil are located on the borders of Lake Erie, 
far to the west of the so-called oil belt. 

Oil Creek, which has become celebrated as 
the site of the richest oil-producing region on 


|} earth at the present day, is a tortuous mount- 
Although Nature has selected the nineteenth | 


ain stream, taking its rise in the northern part 
of the State of Pennsylvania, near the south 
line of Erie County, and, with 
waters Crawford and Warren 
after a course of about thirty 
these counties empties into the Alleghany Riv- 
er seven miles above the town of Franklin. 
The valley through which Oil Creek takes its 
course is narrow, and flanked on each side by 
high and rugged hills, on the top of which are 
broad fields of excellent farming land. The 
scenery on Oil Creek at one time, no doubt, 
was quite picturesque; but now the bottom 
lands are dotted with tall derricks, wooden en- 
gine-houses, and iron smoke-stacks, out of which 
columns of black smoke roll upward to the 
clouds. The pines and hemlock are cleared 
from the mountain sides, and all is busy life. 
Previous to the developments of the petrole- 
um discoveries this entire region supplied the 


its tributaries, 
and 
miles through 


counties, 


valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi with vast 
quantities of lumber. Thousands of long rafts 
found their way out into the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers during the spring and fall freshets. 
The extensive lumber saw-mills of Messrs. 
Brewer, Watson, and Co. were located on Oil 
Creek, near Titusville, the present metropolis 
of Petrolia. Near those mills oil first made its 
appearance in large quantities in this country, 
Half a mile below Titusville Oil Creek meets 
its principal confluent, Pine Creek, more com- 
monly known now as the East Branch of Oil 
Creek ; and the delta of these two streams is 
covered with old oil-pits, which occur at inter- 
vals all along the creek below Titusville. These 
pits are supposed by some to have been the work 
of the French during their occupancy of the 
country in 1759, on account of being located 
almost directly between the French forts of Le 
The writer is inclined to 
believe that these pits were constructed by the 
Indians long before the appearance of the white 
man in this region; which belief is sustained by 
the following circumstance: In sinking a well 


recently in the neighborhood of Titusville, five 


feet beneath the spot where a tree had stood, 
which, calculating the layers of its yearly growth, 


| must have been at least two hundred and forty 


years old, was found a wooden well curb, or 
mouth, of an old oil-pit in a good state of pres- 
ervation. 

The land of this entire region belonged to the 


‘‘ Holland Company,” who obtained it in lieu 


of moneys lent to Congress during the Revolu- 
tion. It was divided into four-hundred-acre 
lots, and sold at a very low price; but so many 
more attractions were held out to emigrants by 
the Western States at that time that this Ve- 
nango region was almost overlooked, and it be- 
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came settled very slowly. In the year 1797 
Jonathan Titus and Samuel Kier arrived from 
the east and entered lands in this region. Mr. 
Titus secured a large tract of many hundred 
acres, part of Which is now the site of Titus- 
ville and part the lands belonging to the “ Ti- 
tus Estate Petroleum Company” of New York. 
The Hon. John Reynolds, now of Meadville, 
with his father, shortly afterward settled at 
Cherry Tree, seven miles below; and not long 
afterward Hamilton and James M‘Clintock set- 
tled on Oil Creek—the former at what is now 
Petroleum Centre, and the latter on the present 
site of M‘Clintockville. 

Petroleum, under the name of “ Seneca oil” 
—so called from the tribe of Indians of that 
name who once inhabited the country—became 
early of great importance to the settlers, both 
as a medicine and for burning and lubricating 
purposes. The greater portion of oil was ob- 
tained from two natural springs. One of these 
was in the immediate neighborhood of Titus- 
ville, on the lands now owned by the ‘* Watson 
Petroleum Company” of New York, on the spot 
where now stands the old ‘“* Drake Well.” ‘The 
other spring was on the farm of Hamilton 
M‘Clintock, within four miles of the mouth of 
Oil Creek. 

The old salt-wells situated on the Alleghany 
River, near the town of Tarentum, were owned 
by the father of Samuel M. Kier, now of the 
city of Pittsburg. About two years after the 
opening of these salt-welis oil made its appear- 
ance upon the water that flowed into the salt- 
kettles, and interfered with the quality of the 
salt to such an extent that Mr. Kier at one time 
thought of abandoning his wells; but he after- 
ward constructed a canal leading into the river, 
into which he passed the oil from the water. 
The oil on the water in the canal and river be- 
came very offensive to the people in the neigh- 
borhood, and many complaints were made. One 
day some boys, who were playing near the canal 
with matches, accidentally set the oil on fire, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty the village 
was saved from burning. 

During the year 1853 Dr. F. B. Brewer, of 
the firm of Brewer, Watson, and Co., conceived 
the idea of collecting surface oil by means of 
absorbing it in blankets, and wringing the oil 
out. Great quantities were collected in this 


novel manner, and used for burning purposes in | 


the lumber mills of the Oil Creek region. The 
oil produced from the oil springs became so nec- 


essary and useful as to suggest the formation | 


of an oil company in 1854 called the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Rock-Oil Company.” This was the 
first Oil Company ever formed. This was prior 
to the sinking of any well, or before such a thing 
was suggested. 


The Pennsylvania Rock-Oil Company pur-| 


chased 100 acres of land on Oil Creek, below 


Titusville, for che purpose of collecting the sur- | 
This project was, however, soon after 


face oil. 
abandoned, and the original Petroleum Com- 
pany ceased to exist. 
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Although Professor Silliman, of New Paven, 
had in 1854 analyzed the rock-oil, and pro- 
nounced upon its properties, no further devel- 
opments of any importance took place until the 
winter of 1857, when Colonel E. L. Drake, of 
Connecticut, arrived at Titusville, and was the 
first man who attempted to for oil. In 
December, 1857, he visited Titusville, examined 
the oil springs, and gave the subject of surface 
oil a thorough investigation. He soon con- 
cluded that rock-oil could be obtained by sink- 
ing a well; and acting upon this, he in com 
pany with James M. Townsend and E. B. Bow- 
ditch, leased the lands of the Pennsylvania Rock- 
Oil Company for the term of twenty-five years 
for the purpose of boring for oil. 
tions were to commence the 


bore 


The opera- 
following spring. 
Soon after closing this lease, Colonel Drake and 
friends from Connecticut formed a company call- 
ed the ‘Seneca Oil Company” for the purpose 
of working the lands and sinking wells under 
the management and control of Colonel Drake. 
Early in the spring he removed his family to 
Titusville, then containing not over one hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants. He first informed 
himself thoroughly on the subject of boring, and 
visited the salt-wells on the Alleghany River for 
that purpose, where, after some difficulty, he 
employed a man who agreed to sink wells for 
the Seneca Company; but he and others to 
whom he had applied failed to keep their en- 
gagements, and it was not until the following 
spring that he could obtain a suitable person to 
commence the well. The first difficulty en- 
countered was the surface water, which would 
flow into the well and undermine the earth, and 
cause it to cave in. In sinking the well it was 
supposed necessary to dig to the first rock; but 
in consequence of the earth caving in on the 
workmen so frequently, Colonel Drake invented 
the iron driving-pipe and mode of driving which 
is now in universal use, not only in the oil re- 
gions, but among the salt borers. He was obliged 
to go fifty miles to a machine-shop every time 
his tools needed repairing; but after many de- 
lays and accidents, on the 29th day of August, 
1859, at the depth of 69 feet 6 inches, he struck 
a vein of oil, from which he afterward pumped 
at the rate of thirty-five to forty barrels per day. 
This is now known as the Drake Well, and was 
the first well ever sunk for oil, and the first pe- 
troleum ever obtained by boring. 

Now commenced a scene of excitement be- 
yond description. The Drake Well was imme- 
diately thronged with visitors arriving from the 
surrounding country, and within two or three 
weeks thousands began to pour in from the 
neighboring States. Every body was eager to 
purchase or lease oil lands at any price demand- 
ed. Almost in a night a wilderness of derricks 
sprang up and covered the entire bottom lands 
of Oil Creek. Merchants abandoned their store- 
houses, farmers dropped their plows, lawyers de- 
serted their offices, and preachers their pulpits. 
The entire western part of the State went wild 
| with excitement. 


| 


. 
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Very soon after the success of Colonel Drake, 
Messrs. Brewer, Watson, ani Co. leased the farm 
of Hamilton M‘Clintock, and commenced a well 
on it, which was successful at the depth of 70 
feet. Then followed the sinking of many wells 
on the different farms on Oil Creek. The Barns- 
dell Mead and Rouse Well was opened in the 
spring of 1860. Then the Crosley Well in April 
of same year. During this summer many wells 
were opened in the vicinity of Tideoute on the 
Alleghany River. In June, 1861, A. B. Funk 
sunk a well 470 feet deep on the M‘Illheny 
farm, which was the first large flowing well. 
Then followed the Brewer, Watson, and Co. 
Well on the G. W. M‘Clintock farm, the Phillips 
Well on the Tarr farm, the Willard Well on the 
H. M‘Clintock farm, and the Rouse, Mitchell, 
and Brown Well on the Buchanan farm. This 
latter well flowed a stream of oil without pumping 
equal to one thousand barrels per day. Thou- 
sands of barrels of oil flowed into the creek be- 
fore suitable tanks could be prepared to receive it. 

In the midst of the excitement, from some 
cause unknown, the gas and oil from this well 
took fire, and, as described by an eye-witness, 
columns of black smoke rolled upward into the 
air, the blazing oil leaped heavenward, and, fall- 
ing over on all sides from the fiery jet, formed 
a magnificent fountain of liquid fire. The sight 
was awfully grand, but, sad to relate, nineteen 
human beings were burned to death. Among 
them was Mr. Rouse, one of the proprietors of 
the well. Mr. Rouse lived for several days after 


being injured, and in framing his will, after 
making certain bequests, left to the County of 
Warren a handsome sum, to be applied one half 
for road purposes and one half to the poor of 


the county. 
$150,000. 
The next large flowing well opened was the 
Empire, in the vicinity of the Funk Well, that 
flowed 3000 barrels per day. The Sherman 
Well was opened in April, 1862, then the Noble 
and Delemater Well in May, 1863. This cele- 
brated well was commenced in 1860, and was 
bored to the depth of 167 feet and abandoned. 
Mr. Noble went further down the creek and be- 
came interested in other wells on the Tarr farm, 
but in the spring of 1863 he recommenced the 


This bequest is now valued at 


work on his old well, and went down to the | 


depth of 471 feet without having any indications 
of oil. At that depth he concluded to tube and 


pump, abandoning the idea of obtaining a flow- | 


ing well, but to the great astonishment of him- 
self and every one else, after pumping a very 
short time, suddenly the great Noble Well com- 
menced to flow, Long oefore the opening of 
this well petroleum had become so plenty that 
most of the pumping wells were abandoned. 
Every person wanted a flowing well. 

Samuel M. Kier, of Pittsburg, was the first 
man who refined the crude oil, and to him we 
are indebted for this discovery. W. H. Ab- 
bott, of Titusville, erected the first large re- 
finery at that place, which was before the days 
of railroads in that region. The heavy iron 
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castings and machinery were hrought in wagons 
from Union Mills and Franklin, through mud 
axle-deep. Parties interested with him became 
disheartened, and would have abandoned the en- 
terprise had it not been for the energy of Mr. 
Abbott, who finally succeeded in completing his 
building. 

Brewer, Watson, and Co. were really the great 
pioneers in the introduction of petroleum in 
large quantities. This enterprising firm ex- 
pended the sum of $750,000 in cash for barrels 
alone before they realized one cent of profit. 
All they required was the actual cost of the 
barrel. They have lived to reap a rich harvest 
from their arduous efforts in the introduction of 
petroleum, and have been handsomely repaid 
for the hardships and trials through which they 
have passed. During the summer of 1861, 
Samuel Downer, of Boston, established a branch 
of his works and commenced the refining of oil 
at Correy, and gave his entire attention to the 
business, and during that year his refinery ab- 
sorbed nearly all of the oil product. George M. 
Mowbray, agent for Scheifflin and Co., of New 
York, made the first extensive purchase of 
petroleum for shipment. Messrs. Drake, Wat- 
son, Brewer, Kier, Abbott, Mowbray, Downer, 
the firm of Brewer, Watson, and Co., and others, 
exerted their utmost endeavors to introduce the 
article, and to create a demand equal to the 
supply ; but before this could be accomplished 
oil at the wells was offered for sale at prices 
ranging from ten to fifty cents per barrel, and 
thousands of gallons were allowed to run into 
the creek. 

The only pumping wells opened at an early 
day, and not abandoned but worked until the 
present time, are the celebrated Economite Wells, 
located opposite the town of Tideoute, on the 
Alleghany River, in Warren County, Penn- 
sylvania. These wells are four in number, and 
are each now pumping 30 barrels of oil per day. 
Many persons at the present time, in passing 
through the oil regions, wonder at the number of 
abandoned wells to be seen. These wells were 
not abandoned because the borers failed to dis- 
cover oil, but simply because it did not pay to 
operate them when oil was so plenty and cheap 
and no great demand existed for it. 

The entire oil regions of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio were consequently nearly de- 
serted, and the then so-called ‘‘ oil bubble” ex- 
ploded. Most of those who had taken leases 
and had opened wells removed the tubing, and 
sold their engines, tools, etc., and retired from 
the oil trade disgusted with their enterprise, and, 
no doubt, much displeased with themselves, re- 
turning to their deserted homes to be ridiculed 

| by the knowing ones, who “ always said the un- 
| dertaking would prove a failure.” 

| Much time, however, did not elapse before a 
|new demand for petroleum was created, and 
| once more thousands poured into the oil regions ; 
| and to-day the use of petroleum is universal ; 
and for a cheap and perfect burning oil it has 
no equal, The old wells are being opened, and 
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new ones going down every day. The Alle- 
ghany River, and its great northern tributaries, 
are no more crowded with long rafts of lumber 
floating with the current to the Western cities. 
Saw-mills have given place to oil refineries and 
producing wells. Tow-boats, filled with barrels 
of petroleum, take the place of lumber-rafts. 
Villages have suddenly grown into cities. The 
iron horse rushes with lightning speed around 
the base of the mountain and down the val- 
ley of oil, Rich farms are laid waste. The 
plow turns no more furrows. The scythe cuts 
no more bending grain. The farmer’s barns 
are no more loaded down with the fruitful har- 
vest. 
clothes, is seen no more in the fields. All is 
changed! ‘The farm is sold! The old man 
and his grown-up sons are worth millions, and 
the old homestead is deserted forever. 

We propose to describe the Oil Region as it 
appeared at the opening of the present year: 

Titusville, situated in Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, at the head of Oil Creek, had only 150 
inhabitants in 1857. In one year it increased 
to 350. Lumber was worth from five to ten dol- 


all kinds. The importation of merchandise 
about one hundred tons per annum. 
was local, and every thing was done upon the 


long credit system, and nothing exported but | 
In 1865 the population is estima- | 


lumber. 
ted at from 5000 to 6000. Lumber is worth 
from #25 to $50 per thousand, and the sup- 
ply inadequate to the demand. The number 
of buildings are now over one thousand. The 
importation of merchandise, etc., during the 
year 1863, over the Oil Creek Railroad, was 
70,000 tons, and the exports of oil alone equal 
to 750,000 barrels. 
ports from Titusville will amount this year to 
over $18,000,000, and the imports will large- 
ly exceed those of last year; at least the local 
trade has kept even pace with the improvements 
in the way of building. There are now in pro- 
gress several fine stone and brick buildings, 
which give the place a substantial appearance. 
In 1858 town lots could have been purchased 
from $30 to $40 each. In 1864 lots were sell- 
ing from $1200 to $1800 each, and sought after. 

The Watson Flat is a tract of flat land, situ- 
ated in the bend and 
adjoining and below Titusville. This flat land 
was at one tiv:e greatly in favor; but after the 
larger flowing wells were discovered below the 
Shaeffer Farm less attention was given to lands 
above. Recently, however, the Watson Flat 
has been brought into notice again, and several 
flowing wells have been opened, and now hun- 
dreds of derricks spot its surface. This ex- 
tensive tract of rich bottom-land, being in close 
proximity to Titusville and the dépét of the 
Oil Creek Railroad, will no doubt be found 
more attractive than the territory farther down 
the creek. It is said that the quality of oil 
found here is very superior; and it is generally 


The farmer himself, with his homespun | 


times reaching fifty feet in height. 


It is estimated that the ex- | 


th sides of Oil Creek, | 


569 
believed that when wells are sunk to the depth 
of 1200 feet the largest flowing wells will be 
found. 

Oil in quantities having recently been pro- 
cured north of Titusville, the entire line of Oil 
Creek above that place, as far as Oil Lake, is 
now occupied, and numerous wells are in process 
of drilling, causing great excitement in that re- 
gion. 

The Oil Creek Railroad commences at Cor- 
rey, on the Great Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
and passes through Titusville and as far down 
Oil Creek as the Shacffer Farm, which is about 
seven miles below Titusville, and nearly half 
the distance to Oil City. Shaeffer Farm is a 
fast-growing place, and contains about ten com- 
mission houses and several hotels. The bot- 


| tom-land at this place not occupied by wells is 


covered with pyramids of empty oil casks, some- 
It is pro- 
posed to continue the Oil Creek Railroad down 
to Oil City, there to connect with a new road 
from Franklin on the Alleghany River, run- 
ning up the west shore of the river, and tapping 


| the Philadelphia and Erie Road at Irvine. 
lars per thousand feet for the best qualities. The | 
number of buildings were about thirty-five of | 


Funkville 


Creek, are thriving towns. 


and Petroleum Centre, on Oil 
M‘Clintockyville, on 


| the H.: M‘Clintock Farm, is growing rapidly. 
The trade | 


The wells at this place are principally owned 
by the M‘Clintockville Petroleam Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Oil City, at the mouth of Oil Creek, is situa- 
ted at the base of a mountain under a bluff, and 
for want of room can never become a very large 
city. The town consists of only one street, 
winding down the west side of Oil Creek and 
the Alleghany River. It contains five or six 
hotels, all of which are crowded nightly with 
anxious oil seekers. All the business being 
done on one street the town has a very busy 
look. 

The town of Franklin, the county seat of 
Venango County, situated at the confluence of 
French Creek, with the Alleghany River, about 
seven miles below Oil City, is a place of consid- 
erable note. It is the terminus of a branch of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. <A 
very extensive trade is carried on here. Large 
dépot buildings have been erected, and thousands 
of barrels of petroleum are annually shipped 
from this point. French Creck is quite a large 
stream, rising in the southern part of New York, 
and, flowing almost parallel with Oil Creek, emp- 
ties into the Alleghany River. The banks of 
French Creek, on either side, are dotted here and 
there with derricks, giving evidence of the ex- 
istence of many oil wells. 

The town of Tideoute, in Warren County, is 
situated on the west bank of the Alleghany Riv- 
er, about twenty miles above Oil City, and four- 
teen miles below Irvine. The wells of import- 
ance at this place are the celebrated Economite 
Wells, and some ten or twelve others situated in 
Tideoute Island and on Tideoute Flats. The 
oil territory, on both sides of the Alleghany 
River, commencing at Irvine and extending 
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down below Franklin, is considered excellent, 
and is now being fast developed, having recent- 


ly changed hands at greatly advanced prices. | 


Large flowing wells have been found at many 
points on the river, and the Alleghany is now 
ranked next of importance to Oil Creek. 

The view on the Alleghany at the mouth of 
Gordon Creek, below the town of Tideoute, is 
very fine. 
er by a winding road over the mountain and 
turns the point of a high bluff, he beholds far 
beneath his feet the clear rippling stream of 
Gordon Creek. In the distance, to the left, 
winds the Alleghany, with its steep mountain- 
shores, covered with tall old pines. The der- 
ricks of the Economite Wells line the eastern 
shore. A tow-boat, loaded with barrels of oil, is 
struggling against the stream. The next turn 


of the road brings to view the long row of white | 
. . © rie } 
painted houses forming the town of Tideoute, 


reaching for over two miles in length along the 
shore. On the right, running due south, is the 
river, dotted here and there with beautiful thick- 
ly wooded islands, with clouds of black smoke 
rolling up from among the tall trees. And as the 
sombre hue of evening shade is cast over the 
valley, the mind is filled with wonder that be- 
neath the surface of that beautiful landscape is 
hidden untold treasures, the possession of which 
leads so many far from home and friends. 

The oil from the wells on the Alleghany Riv- 
er is taken to Irvine in tow-boats drawn by 
horses. These beats are built very stanch, and 
are made to carry from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred barrels of oil. The horses often 
cross and recross, and sometimes pull and tug 


up through the centre of the river. The driver | 


has regular fords to cross, and it requires as 
much judgment to drive tow-horses up the Al 
leghany as to pilot a steamboat down the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In passing through the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania one is struck with the primitive mode 
used in obtaining oil. Inferior machinery and 
exceedingly small engines are used in most cases, 


with hardly sufficient power to raise the sucker- | 


rod out of a deep well. Yet wells are worked 


in this manner, only producing from one to three, | 


or perhaps five, barrels of oil. Often they en- 
tirely fail to get a drop of oil. In such cases 
the wells are abandoned as worthless. 
same time, if the proper machinery had been ap- 
plied with more powerful engines, twice or thrice 
the yield might have been obtained. 
pump is a great improvement, and its applica- 
tion will no doubt add at least thirty per cent. 
to the yield of all wells to which it is applied. 
Next in importance to the Alleghany River 
is Cherry Run, on which stream is located the 
great Reed Well, now flowing 280 barrels of oil 
daily. The lands on this run and Pit-Hole Creek 
and Cherry-Tree Run, have been purchased at 
very high prices, and hundreds of wells are now 
going down on both sides of these streams. In 
January of this year the first large flowing well 
was struck on Pit-Hole Creek, on the Holmden 


As the stranger approaches the riv- | 


At the | 


The air-| 





Faria, situated four miles above the mouth of 
| the Creek, and about three miles due east from 
Funkville, on Oil Creek. Tionesta Creek also 
bids fair to vie with any other in the region for 
its oil properties ; wells are being put down from 
| its source to its mouth, and already several pro- 
ducing wells are in operation here. The en- 
tire counties of Venango, Warren, and Craw- 
ford are now being prospected for oil. One can 
not ride through a lane, over any obscure road, 
up mountain paths, or, after leaving his horse, 
climb a ledge of rocks, or work his way through 
| jungles of undergrowth, without meeting with 
prospecting parties seeking new oillands. Mud, 
; rain, or floods are no obstacles in the way of 
| oil-land hunters ; they ride their livery horses at 
full speed from well to well, asking a thousand 
questions. 

The oil regions are dotted here and there with 
refineries, where the crude oil is distilled and 
prepared for burning purposes. Many changes 
have taken place, and vast improvements made, 
in the refineries of oil since the first were erect- 
ed. The most extensive establishment for this 
purpose, now in operation in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the oil regions, is at the town of Correy, 
in Crawford County, Pennsylvania — a new and 
thriving place, situated at the crossing of the At- 
lantic and Great Western and Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroads. The building is entirely of 
brick, and was erected by Samuel Downer, one 
of the pioneers in the business, at a cost of 
$150,000, including maehinery. Upward of 
200 workmen are here daily employed, and when 
the works are operated to their greatest capacity 
300 barrels of crude oil are daily required. 

The Virginia oil regions are located in the 
counties of Pleasants, Richie, Wood, and Wirt. 
The best territory is found on the Ohio, Little 
Kanawha, and Hughes Rivers; on Goose, 
‘French, Cow, Calf, Bull, Horseneck, Worth- 
ington, and Stillwell Creeks ; on M‘Elroy, Bull, 
| Campbell’s, Rawson’s, Nettle, and Riffle Runs. 
The town of Parkersburg, on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha, is the grand head- 
quarters of all oil speculators who visit that re- 
gion. The entire territory embraced in the 
above-named counties has already changed 
hands, and most of it is held by speculators, 
| who are offering it in Eastern markets. 
| Very little has been accomplished in the de- 
velopment of these Virginia lands compared with 
the operations in Pennsylvania. Since theit 
discovery some wells have been sunk, and great 
quantities of oil have been taken from them; 
but the great developments are yet to be made. 

The principal wells now in operation in West 
Virginia are on ‘‘ Horseneck,” a small creek 
tributary to Bull Creek, The latter stream 
flows into the Ohio a few miles above the mouth 
of the Little Muskingum River. The ‘“ Jack- 
son and Pedo” Well, on ‘‘ Cowneck,”’ was sunk 
to the depth of 587 feet, and flowed, when first 
opened, 1000 barrels daily of fine quality illum- 
inating oil. The “Jackson” Well, on the ‘‘ Man- 
sion House Ford,” at 100 feet, flowed 200 bar- 
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rels of the best quality of lubricating oil. A 
well on ‘* Horseneck,”’ when first opened, flowed 
40 barrels, and afterward only water; but when 
properly tubed, and a new seed-bag supplied, it 
flowed 1000 barrels daily for three days. 

On the territory from French Creek to Bull 
Creek, on the Ohio River and tributaries, opera- 
tions are quite brisk. Twenty-five wells have 
been put down, and nearly fifty more are in 
process of boring. Many wells are going down 
on French Creek. The ‘‘Gillfillen” Well, on 
“ Horseneck,” is 250 feet deep, and at one time 
yielded 500 barrels per day. On ‘‘ Rawson’s” 
Run there are two wells, one of which yielded, 
when first opened, 700 barrels daily, and the 
other 45 barrels. On the Little Kanawha, at 
“ Burning Spring,” many productive wells have 
been found, yielding at one time from 25 to 1000 
barrels daily. 

The Ohio oil regions are located principally 
in Washington, Morgan, and Noble counties. 
The city of Marietta, situated at the mouth of 
Great Muskingum River, is one of. the oldest 
places in the State, and is where all Ohio oil 
speculators congregate. The Ohio lands have 
very rich surface indications, and promise to be 
as fruitful as any yet discovered in the country. 
Capitalists from all parts are flocking to these 
new regions, and are taking up all‘of the lands 
they can get on the Great and Little Musking- 
um Rivers, Duck Creek, Cow Run, Pawpaw, 
East and West Branches of Duck Creek, Whip- 
ple Run, Wolf and Federal Creeks. 

New oil lands have recently been discovered 
in Adams and Sciota counties, on the Ohio Riv- 
er, about ninety miles above Cincinnati. The 
surface indications are very promising—such as 
oil on the water in the marshes and water-courses, 
the upheaval of the sand rock, and hills of shale 
saturated with petroleum, one ton of which has 
produced by distillation fifty gallons of oil. 
Some 5000 acres have been purchased here by 


the New York and Ohio Petroleum Company, 


now operating. 


In sinking a well for oil many curious and 


wonderful discoveries have been made. On the 
lands belonging to the Story and M‘Clintock 
Petroleum Company, of New York, located on 
Caldwell’s Creek, near Titusville, in sinking a 
well in October last the drillers passed through 


a layer of rock four feet in thickness, at the depth | 
of forty feet; and another layer, six feet thick, 


at the depth of fifty-six feet; and at the depth 
of seventy feet, after passing through two thick 
layers of hard rock, the drill passed through a 
log eighteen inches in diameter. 

Oil wells are put down to a variety of depths, 
from 100 to 1100 feet. The mode of sinking a 
vell is as follows: After the spot is decided 
upon, which is in most cases in the lower bottom 
lands, a stake is driven into the ground at the 
spot where the bore is to be commenced. A 
derrick is built, from twelve to sixteen fect 
square at the base, and about forty feet in 
height, running to a point at the top. The en- 


gine-house is erected, and the necessary ma-| 
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Sections of iron 


chinery made ready within. 
pipe, six inches in diameter, are then driven 
into the ground, by means of a pile-driver, until 
the first layer of rock is reached, which, in most 
cases, is found at a depth of thirty-five or forty 
feet below the surface of the ground. Great care 
is taken that this iron pipe is driven plumb. 
After the rock is reached, and the earth within 
the pipe is remoyed, a block and tackle is rigged 
at the top of the derrick, and the drilling tools, 
weighing in some cases 900 pounds, are hoisted 
up and dropped into the driving-pipe down to 
the rock. A temper-screw is then attached to 
the top of the drill by means ofa rope, and made 
fast to the end of a walking-beam. The walk- 
ing-beam is a heavy horizontal piece of timber, 
supported in the centre by a Samson-post. The 
other end of the walking-beam connects with the 


| driving pulley by means of a crank. The engine 


drives the pulley, the end of the walking-beam 
rises and falls, and thus the drill is raised and 
lowered at will. At intervals, during the pro- 
cess of drilling, a tool called a ‘* Reamer” is 
inserted in the well, and the bore is increased 
to the proper size. A sand-pump is a metal 
case from five to ten feet in length, constructed 
with a valve at the bottom. This sand-pump 
is lowered into the well at intervals, and when 
it reaches the bottom the valve opens and ad- 
mits the borings, and when the pump is raised 
the valve closes, and the contents are brought 
to the surface. After the bore is thus cleaned 
the drill is once more inserted, and the drilling 
is continued. 

In boring a well a correct journal is kept, 
showing the different kinds of rock and earth 
passed through, and the exact points where 
water-courses, gas, or shows of oil are found. 
If a large vein of oil is struck, the well is im- 
mediately tubed with a 2 or 2} inch iron pipe, 
put together in sections. The water from water- 
courses and the surface water is prevented from 
flooding the well by means of a leathern bag, 
called a seed-bag, filled with flax-seed, which is 
placed on the outside of the tubing and within 
the earth chamber below the water-courses. 
When the flax-seed becomes saturated with 
water it swells, and completely shuts off all 
communication with the bottom of the well on 
the outside of the tubing. 

If the vein of oil struck proves to be large, 
and the pressure of gas is sufficient, the oil will 
flow out without the aid of a pump; but in most 
cases a pump is required, in which case a cop- 
per working barrel is placed at the bottom of 
the well, and attached to the lower section of 
the tubing, with a valve at the bottom. The 
upper valve is connected with a sucker-rod, the 
end of which is attached to the end of the 
walking-beam. The tanks or tubs to receive 
the oil are mostly made of wooden staves, and 
are located at some distance from the well, and 
are connected with it by means of iron tubing 
attached to the spout of the pump, and through 
which the oil flows. 

It is almost impossible to give the exact cost 
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of sinking and completing a well at this time. No positive conclusions have yet been arrived 
Prices vary in different localities, and the cost | at, giving any correct idea of how deep down in 
of drilling ranges from $2 to $3 50 per foot. | the earth the greater basins of petroleum are to 
Including all of the necessary equipteante, the | be found. The oil from the largest flowing and 
present cost of sinking a well complete would | |pumping wells so far discovered is obtained 
be between five and six thousand dollars. from beneath the third sandstone. Several 
Naphtha, the lightest variety of petroleum, is | large producing wells have been sunk without 
found in Persia. It consists of carbon 82.20, | finding this third sandstone. It is, however, 
and hydrogen 14.80, and is the only fluid free | believed by most of the experienced borers that 
from oxygen. The next variety found is the pe-| the great basins are yet to be discovered at the 
troleum proper, or American petroleum, which is | depth of from 1500 to 3000 feet, where a never- 
a much heavier and thicker fluid. Another va- | failing supply of petroleum will be reached. It 
riety is found, called maltha, which is less fluid | li is believed by some that the formation of petro- 
than petroleum, resembling tar or pitch. In|  leum is still rapidly going on in the laboratories 
Derbyshire is found still another variety, called | of Nature, and that enormous quantities of 
‘elastic bitumen,” which is flexible and elastic, | carbonated hydrogen gas, which accompanies 
and about the weight of water. The last varie- the oil, is undoubtedly evolved in its formation, 
ty, called ‘‘conypact bitumen” or asphaltum, is | and were it not constantly forming would soon 
black in color and solid like coal, its specific | | all escape, and flowing wells would be an im- 
gravity is 1 to 1.6. In the island of ‘Trinidad | | possibility. It is impossible, however, to fathom 


is a lake, three miles in circumference, that is | the hidden mysteries of the petroleum world be- 
now one solid mass of black compact bitumen, | low. Astronomy can pierce the depths of space, 
which is supposed to have been at one time a | but Geology can only guess what is going on a 
| few thousand yards below our feet. 


lake of liquid petroleum. 
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BUTLER. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN 8. 


V.—MILITARY ADVENTURES BEYOND 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

General Banks Supersedes General Butler.—Farewell.— 

Effects of Conciliation.—The Opelousas Expedition.— 

Marchings and Battles.—Corps d' Afrique.—The Texas 


Expedition. - Brief History of the Lone Star. —Sam | 
Houston's Career.—Texan Secession.—Treason of Da- 


vid E. Twiggs.—War Incidents.—Heroic Death.—Sa- 
bine Pass Expedition.—The Red River Expedition. — 
Triumphs and Disasters. — War's Romance and Rav- 
age. 
N the fall of 1862 General Banks was ordered 
to New York City to take charge of an ex- 
pedition being fitted out at that port. This 
consisted of a fleet of nearly fifty vessels, one 


pracy sie men. 


Cc. ABBOTT. 


| half of them steamers, and a force of about ten 
] 


The destination of this fleet 
was kept a profound secret from the country. 
| Even the officers who accompanied it were ig- 
| norant of its purpose. 

‘*General,” said one of them to the com- 
mander, ‘‘we want to know what kind of cli- 
mate we are going to, in order to kuaow wheth- 
er to provide ourselves with thick or thin cloth- 
| ing.” 

‘Provide yourselves with both,’ 
| ply, ‘‘and then yon will be sure.” 

On the 15th of December this fleet arrived at 

New Orleans. Its object was to strengthen the 


. 


was the re- 
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military power in Louisiana, redeem the entire | Union, before my coming, were a sufficient provocati 
State from rebel control, co-operate with Gen- ge pel ss iia tie tine z 
eral Grant above, in FOGpening the Mississippi worst nha ecto inflicted, except fi Souiiben 
River, and operate in various expeditions in the ishable by every law, has been banishment, with labor, t 
trans- Mississippi district. General Banks super- a barren island, where I encamped my own soldiers bef 
seded General Butler. The latter was ordered ™#"ching here.” 

to report at Washington. He ‘issued on the 
same day a farewell address to his soldiers. 
His language resembled, in its terse, laconic 
character, the eloquence of Napoleon, whom 
he may almost be said to have rivaled in the 
vigor of his administration : 


n 


re 


He recounted in the same terse and powerful 
language the principal acts of his administra- 
tion, and conjured them to return to their al- 
legiance ; then declared plainly the only obsta- 
cle which prevented such return, and the way to 
deal with it: 

“T greet you, my brave comrades, and say farewell! 

“This word—endeared as you are by a community of 
privations, hardships, dangers, victories, successes mili- 
tary and civil—is the only sorrowful thonght I have. 

“ You have deserved well of your country. Without a 
murmur you sustained an encampment on a sand-bar so 
desolate that banishment to it, with every care and com- ‘ : - P . , 
K . “ ao ‘I came among you by teachings, by habit of mind, by 
fort possible, has been the most dreaded punishment in- ost . egies P as ath ’ 
; . : : : . political position, by social affinity, inclined to sustain 
flicted upon your bitterest and most insulting enemies. weer Guiasith laws. if bs esibility they micht | . 

“You had go little transportation that but a handful Our Comestie "y hes y —a vo 


: . foak " ; seh safety to the Union. 
Ysa org to compel submission by the Queen City wel | ** Months of experi» ce and of observation have forced 


“ Landing with a milit hest saiaing but the conviction that the existence of slavery is incompatible 
“4 ay aneey ee See wes Sere with the safety either of yourselves or of the Union. As 
ty-five dollars, from the hoards of a rebel government you tl a Sci eepailiiesiins aietibes to the mresh Sdn ilenes 
ie atte Y ; half ili ne system has gradually grown to its present huge dimen- 
1ave given to your country's treasury nearly half a million | _. ga Pye sad aeibe 
“ sions, it were best if it could be gradually removed ; but it 
of dollars, and so supplied yourselves with the needs of |. , far | Ae ah Oh cl the tale 
your service that your expedition has cost your Govern- oy ees Seen pe eee oe ee ONS Ob omee 
: 3 : % than that it should longer vitiate the social, political, and 
ment less by four-fifths than any otiier. | Seal haliadianes OF waned anaintey, 
Pret Bye ee Cee, oe ee | “Tam speaking with no philanthropic views as regards 
ta °PP ay ee oe, ee a oY | the slave, but ‘simply of the effect of slavery on the master. 
ing you as deliverers they are ready to aid you as willing nn ie siden Shake shoei wile ail any. whether 
servants, faithful laborers, or, using the tactics taught Sis endiicaine, Gendention teGaence hes net all bat de- 
them by your enemies, to fight with you in the field. t ® ed he ¥ wi Tice wale Svea ae.” 
“You have met double numbers of the enemy and de- | *T°Ye¢ the very trame- bai 5 ied 
feated them in the open field. But I need not farther en- : 
3 7 aw P : ‘4 hye 
large upon the topic. You were sent here to do-that. me On the following day General Banks by pub. 
“I commend you to your commander. You are worthy | lic proclamation assumed command of the De- 
of his love. | partment of the Gulf, to which was now added 
“Farewell, my comrades! Again farewell ! the State of Texas. The change in commanders 


He addressed himself also to the citizens of | ¥#5 Very generally believed to be in consequence 
“ ‘ “ory ‘ Loe of a desire on the part of the Government to 
New Orleans; defended hitaseif, for the first bess - iis * ah 
and last time, in a few bole? words, from the | PUT*™ conciliatory measures. The policy pur- 
ealesnics that had been heaped upon him » onl sued by General Banks confirmed this hypothe- 
. - : . i. . ° 2 a aah 
appealed to their own consciousness to testify *'* He suspended all public sales of property 
that no one had suffered under his command ©" ®ccount of the United States until further 
who had conducted himself with propriety. In orders. Pog released ; — vee i politic al a 
a few scorching words he unveiled the hypoc- — 7 ee . oes “s ” : . 
risy of England’s assumed horror at his sup- conciliatory and persuasive character. t was 
posed eaverities : followed in ten days by another accompanying 
2 - ad i - : a the President’s emancipation proclamatiom, the 
*I do not feel that I have erred in too much harshness; fhe hi a . rake 
for that harshness has ever been exhibited to disloyal object of which r% ms d to be ~ demonstrat, a 
enemies of my country, and not to loyal friends. To be | the rebels’ satisfaction that ‘‘the war is jot 
sure I might have regaled you with the amenities of waged by the Government for the overthrow, of 
British civilization, and yet been within the supposed | slavery,” and that the only way to secure\ its 
rules of civilized warfare. You might have been smoked preservation was by a return to the Union 
to death in caverns, as were the Covenanters of Scotland _ i Mes ae are 
by the command of a general of the royal household of These measures, however, accomplished jno 
England; or roasted, like the inhabitants of Algiers dur-| good results. They encouraged but did mot 
ing the French campaign; your wives and daughters might | eonciliate the rebels. The order which had 


y > rj » vi ¢ rt. 5 c 
have been given over to the ravisher, as were the unfortu been preserved under the more stringent rule o 
nate dames in the Peninsular war; or you might have been 


scalped and tomahawked, as our mothers were at Wyo- his predecessor was followed by growing disoy- 
ming by the savage allies of Great Britain in our own Rev- | ders. The soldiers were insulted in the streets. 
olution; your property could have been turned over to in- | Indecent and threatening letters were sent anony 


discriminate ‘loot,’ like the palace of the Emperor of Chi- mously to various officers. Jefferson Davis was 
na; works of art, which adorned your buildings, might : 


have been sent away, like the paintings of the Vatican; publicly cheered by crowds of men and boys. 
your sons might have been blown from the mouth of can- | Thus experience demonstrated the necessity of 
non, like the sepoys of Delhi; and yet all this would have rigor. 

been within the rules of civilized warfare, as practiced by 
the most polished and the most hypocritical nations of 


“There is but one thing that at this hour stands be- 
tween you and the Government, and that is slavery. 

“This institution, cursed of God, which has taken its 
last refuge here, will be rooted out, as the tares from 
wheat, although the wheat be torn up with it. 

**T have given much thought to this subject. 


General Banks found himself compelled to 


Europe. For such acts the records of the doings of some change somewhat his tone. He gave public a 
of the inhabitants of your city toward the friends of the tice that offensive demonstrations of any kind 
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would be instantly and severely punished. He 

firmed the order of General Butler assessing, 
for the support of the poor, those rich secession- 
ists who had subscribed to the secession fund. 
And he thus demonstrated both his ability and 
his purpose to preserve order by measures of 
severity should those of conciliation fail. 

Thus passed the winter of 1862-63 in arrang- 
ng the civil government, and in preparing for 
\ilitary movements in the spring. The mili- 
uy ope srations of General Banks in the Depart- 

ment of the Gulf naturally range themselves un- 
jer four great expeditions. The Port Hudson, 
» Opelousas, the Texas, and the Red River 
expeditions. The first we have described in our 
last Number. It is to the other three we now 
direct our readers’ attention. 


the 
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West of the Mississippi River lies an exceed- 
ingly rich and fertile section of country. It is 
intersected by numerous bayous and large lakes, 
and embraces much of the richest lands in the 
State. It is called by the Southerners ‘‘ The 
Paradise of the South.” The rebels, not antici- 
pating any attack from the Union soldiers in 
this quarter, had put in their crops as usual. A 


small force was stationed in the heart of this | 


section for its protection; and its efficiency was 
greatly increased by the presence of a small gun- 
boat, the Cotton, which, threading with ease the 
innumerable bayous and lagoons, afforded very 
efficient protection against any mere land-forces. 

In the midst of this region, some seventy-five 
miles west of New Orleans, in a straight line, is 
Lake Chetimacha. It is connected with the 
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Gulf of Mexico by the Atchafalaya River. 
the head of this river, and not far from the shore 
of the lake Brashear City, connected with 
New Orleans by the New Orleans, Opelousas, 
and Great Western Railroad, 
present western terminus. 

is the Bayou Teche, which rises in St. Landre 
parish, and flows thence in a southeasterly di- 
rection through the towns of Opelousas, Mar- 
tinsville, and Franklin. After the capture of 
the capital of the State the remains of the rebel 
State government had retreated to Opelousas, 
where the rebel Legislature was in fact assem- 
bling in accordance with a proclamation of the 
Governor on the very 


Near 
is 


of which it is the 
Flowing into this lake 


te 


day on which General 
Banks assumed command of the Department of 
the Gulf. 

In October previous General Butler had fitted 
|} out a double expedition for the purpose of de- 
|stroying the rebel gun-boat, capturing rebel 
| crops, especially cotton, and obtaining posses- 
| sion, or at least control, of this part of Louisi- 
| ana. A fleet of five vessels left New Orleans, 
| sailed up the Atchafalaya River, passed Brashear 
City, and entered the Teche River. Here, how- 
ever, they found formidable obstructions and 
land batteries, and were compelled to withdraw 
| from the pursuit of the rebel gun-boat until the 
land-forces should arrive. 

Meanwhile General Weitzel, with a brigade 
of five regiments, left on transports, landed at 
Donaldsonville on the Mississippi River, and 
commenced a march across the country to join 
the fleet at Brashear City. About nine miles 
beyond Donaldsonville they met the enemy, who 
were drawn up in line of battle to receive them. 
But after a short though brilliant engagement, 
the rebels ignominiously fled, leaving two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight prisoners in General Weit- 
zel’s hands, with one piece of artillery. During 
the remainder of his march he met with little o1 
no resistance. 

The negroes flocked in great numbers to his 
camps, each bringing some palatable addition to 
the soldiers’ otherwise hard fare. The people, 
surprised to be kindly treated, learned to regard 
as friends those whom they had been taught to 
| look upon as enemies. ‘The retreating rebels 

burned their warehouses, destroyed their crops, 
took whatever they wanted, and made no other 
recompense than Confederate scrip. The pa- 
triot army provided the rural population with a 
valuable market in New Orleans for such arti- 
cles as their professed friends had not stolen or 
destroyed, and paid fair prices for what they took. 
Meanwhile the Opelousas Railroad, destroyed by 
the rebels, was repaired by a force moving directly 





west from New Orleans, and thus communication 
was opened between General Weitzel and the 
former place. 

Joining the fleet at Brashear City early in 
January, the combined expedition proceeded up 
the Teche River. Here they found formidable 
preparations made to resist the further advance 
of the expedition. Rifle-pits and concealed 
batteries were planted on the shore. Torpedoes 
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and obstructions were placed in the river. 
position of the land defenses, flanked by an im- 
penetrable swamp, was such as to prevent a suc- 
cessful attack by the national infantry. And 
after a brief but gallant engagement the fleet 
were compelled to fall back. One principal ob- 
ject of their expedition, however, was accom- 
plished. For the rebels, fearing that another 
attack might prove more successful, and determ- 
ined not to allow their gun-boat to fall into the 
hands of their antagonists, applied the torch to 
the steamer, and floated her down toward the 
national fleet, one sheet of flame. 

Satisfied for the present with this measure of 
success, General Weitzel retired to Thibodeaux, 
near the Opelousas River, which he made his 
head-quarters. 


The | 





WEITZEL. 


Such was the condition of affairs when Gen- 
eral Banks undertook a second expedition up 
the Bayou Teche. Early in April he rendez- 
voused his forces at Brashear City. They were 
organized in two divisions, one under the com- 
mand of General Emory, the other commanded 
by General Grover. General Banks accompa- 
nied the expedition in person. The rebels had 
already provided a strong line of intrenchments 
near Franklin. A palisade of piles and earth, 
three feet high, protected by a natural ditch or 
bayou, extended for several miles from the lake 
on the east, across the Teche River, to impassable 
swampy woods on the west. The passage of 
the river itself was most effectually obstructed by 
the rebels ; while the lake and swamp prevented 
any flank movement. 
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The position was a strong 
defended by a small number against a vastly 
superior force. General Banks sent General 
Grover with his division to effect a landing on 
the shore of the lake in the rear of these works, 
while he advanced upon them in front with Gen- 
eral Emory’s division. The movement proved 
successful. General Grover’s landing was in 
vain resisted. After a brief engagement the 
enemy were routed and compelled to take refuge 
in the woods and canes. Advancing upon them, 
General Grover drove them before him until 
he had nearly reached the bank of the river. 
Meanwhile Generals Banks and Emory ad- 
vanced directly upon the rebels by land from | 
Brashear City. Their advance was hotly but 
vainly contested by the rebels, who gradually | 
fell back to their breast-works. The successes | 
of General Grover had rendered these untenable, 
and at length, on the 14th of April, after three | 
days of fighting, the enemy abandoned their | 
position altogether, and beat a hasty retreat. | 
Two of their gun-boats and three transports | 
they destroyed to prevent their falling into the | 
Federal hands. One other was destroyed by | 
the Union gun-boats after a hot engagement on 
the lake. 

In this battle General Banks shared all the 
dangers of the front in common with his soldiers. 
At one time he and his staff became a mark for | 
the guns of arebel gun-boat. One or two shells | 
having struck near them, General Banks ordered | 
them to disperse, and rode slowly away himself 
toward another part of the field. A corre- 
spondent present felt inclined to condemn his 
bravado. 


one, and easily | 


skirmish line was thrown out in advance. 
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**T expected to see them gallop off at double- 
quick,” said he; ‘‘but what was my surprise 
when I saw them walking their horses as if they 
were going to a funeral!” 

The result proved the superior judgment of 
the General. In a few minutes a shell from 
the boat, well-aimed, struck the ground half a 
mile distant, just about where he would have 
been had he galloped instead of walking away 
from the scene of danger. 

Curiosity is sometimes stronger than fear. 
At one period in the engagement a part of the 
infantry lay concealed upon the ground while a 
The 
shot and shell were whistling over their heads. 
Any head exposed became straightway a target 
for the enemy’s batteries. But it was impossible 
to lie still, ignorant of the events which were 
transpiring. All along the line heads were 
raised, one after another, to reconnoitre the 
field. Some even, in their eagerness, stood up- 
right. The most positive command from the 
superior officer passed unnoticed. Nor was he 
able to secure their concealment, till he had 
threatened to arrest the first man who showed 
himself to the enemy. The fear of arrest was 
greater than the fear of shot and shell. The 
true soldier dreads dishonor more than death. 

General Banks left the rebels no time to re- 
cover from the effects of their disastrous defeat. 
Reveille at four, breakfast at five, march at six, 
was the order given the morning after the battle. 
First Franklin, then Iberia were taken posses- 
sion of by the Federal forces. In both places 
were large foundries. So precipitate was the 
rebel retreat that they had no time to destroy 








them. 
idly forward, meeting 


Pushing rap- 


the enemy again at 
Bayou Vermilion, and 
compelling them to 
fly, passing the vicin- 
ity of Grand Coteau, 
on the 20th of April, 
eight days after leav- 
ing Brashear City, 
General Banks enter- 
ed in triumph the city 
of Opelousas. 

During this time he 
had defeated the ene- 
my in a hotly contest- 
ed battle, taken two 
thousand _ prisoners, 
two transports, and 
twenty guns, and ei- 
ther destroyed or com- 
pelled the destruction 
of eight transports and 
three gun-boats. He had effectually protect- 
ed New Orleans from an attack which the reb- 
els had boastfully threatened, and had obtain- 
ed possession of one of the richest regions of 
the entire South. 
visions had also been captured by him. From 
Opelousas, too, he sent out expeditions into.the 
surrounding country, and on the 7th of May a 
part of his forces entered Alexandria, which had 


Quantities of stores and pro- | 


already the day before surrendered to Admiral | 


Porter, who, operating from above in connection 
with General Grant, had advanced upon it with 
his fleet by way of Red River. Hundreds of 
negroes had flocked to the Union standard during 
this expedition. The plantations were large, 
and their owners held many slaves. 


Soon after 


his occupation of Opelousas, General Banks is- | 


sued a proclamation providing for the organiza- 
tion of African troops in regiments of five hun- 
dred men. 
tion of eighteen regiments. 
the ‘* Corps d’ Afrique.” 
General Banks, after a fortnight’s rest, march- 
ed east, recrossed the Mississippi River, and 
commenced operations against Port Hudson. 
The rebels reoceupied Opelousas. The west 
bank of the Mississippi swarmed with guerrilla 
parties, who fired on the passing boats. On 
the 23d of May Brashear City was recaptured, 
with 1200 prisoners, sick and well, and a large 
quantity of stores, by a party of Texans. But 
the surrender of Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
left them without the hope of retaining what 
they had obtained, and by the middle of July 
the rebels commenced to withdraw again from 
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He designed eventually an organiza- | 


the Southern Paradise, once more pursued by 


General Banks’s victorious forces. Such, in 


brief, is the history and result of the Opelousas | 


expedition. 


TEXAS AND THE TEXAS EXPEDITION. 
For many years Texas has been the chosen 
home of America’s voluntary outlaws and ex- 
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iles, and the scene of deeds of daring and des- 
peration, which in the Middle Ages would hay 
been termed chivalric; but which in the nine- 
teenth century, with truer judgment, we char- 
acterize as barbaric. For years it was without 
any settled government. Both Mexico and the 
United States claimed it as their territory. Th 
people acknowledged allegiance to neither, noi 
did they possess any stable government of thei: 
own. Their almost sole judiciary was Judg 
Lynch. Their chief reliance for government 
was inl extemporized vigilance committees. Its 
condition was like that of the Israelites in the 
time of the Judges—‘‘ every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” Its people were 
like those that gathered about David in the wil- 
derness—‘‘ every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented” sought refuge in the wilds of 
Texas. Horse-thieves, counterfeiters, robbers, 
murderers—in short, all the vagabonds whose 
crimes had made the States a dangerous resi 
dence sought and found security in this terri- 
tory. 

Its condition was such as to invite thither such 
a population and exclude all others. When the 
United States bought Loyisiana, in 1803, we 
bought into a quarrel. The boundary line be- 
tween the French and the Spanish possessions 
was unsettled. The United States claimed un- 
der her purchase to have acquired all the coun- 
try to the Rio Grande. Spain claimed rights 
even east of the Sabine River. Where thus 
each nation claimed the right to govern neither 
exercised it efficiently. Filibustering expedi- 
tions, organized often in the United States, 
though never by its sanction, entered from time 
to time this territory, and endeavored to expel 
the Mexicans and secure an independent gov- 
ernment. Of these the most notorious in his- 
tory is that of the celebrated Aaron Burr. At 
length, in 1819, by treaty between Spain and 
the United States, the much vexed question of 











boundary was apparently settled. Florida was 
ceded to the United States, and all territory 
west of the Sabine was guaranteed by the United 
States to Spain. We say apparently. The 
Southwest did not acquiesce in this treaty; nor 
lid it prevent the continuation of individual 
lutionary enterprises. Meanwhile the great 
‘ertility of the salubriousness of the cli- 
mate, and mineral wealth attracted thither a 
in spite of the disadvantages 
to which we have referred. A French and Ger- 
man population sought and settled in Western 
[exas. Colonies, chiefly from the Southwest- 
ern States, settled in its eastern portion. Land 
speculations increased this emigration. 
Under Colonel Austin a colony of eight hun- 
ed families settled in and about the county 
which now bears his name. ‘Thus the residents 
yf Texas had very little in common with the 
government under which they were placed. It 
treated them often with gross injustice. It 
proved itself quite incompetent for their ade- 
juate protection. At length, in 1835, after 
some unsuccessful attempts to secure a better 
government in the Mexican Republic, they pro- 
claimed their independence, and in a brief but 
lecisive campaign of a few short months se- 
ured it. In this campaign the Texan troops 
commanded by General Sam Houston, 
then in the forty-third year of his age, and in 
the zenith of his fame and power. 
The life of General Houston 
mance and adventure. 
ginia, March 2, 1793; taken by his widowed 
mother to Tennessee while yet a boy; aban- 
loned school because he could not agree with 
his teacher about his studies ; ran away from a 
store, employment in which was too confining 
wr his tastes; lived among the Indians as an 
adopted son of one of their chiefs for three 
years; returned home; entered the army as a 
private at the age of twenty; earned by his 
bravery promotions and the lasting friendship 
of General Jackson, under whom he served; 
ybtained the appointment of Indian agent, in 
which office he distinguished himself by his 
zeal in preventing the importation of negroes 
through Florida, then a Spanish province, into 
the States; resigned his commission in the army; 
studied law six months; was forthwith elected 
prosecuting attorney, and honorably acquitted 
himself in this position; gained such popularity 
as to obtain almost without opposition any office 
the State of Tennessee could give him; was 
elected, first, Major-General of Militia, then Rep- 
resentative to Congress, then twice Governor of 
the State; in 1829 separated from his wife, re- 
signed his gubernatorial office, left Tennessee 
forever to make his home thenceforth with the 
Indians; proved a faithful and valuable friend to 
them; accomplished the removal of several In- 
lian agents for fraud; wearied in turn of this 
ialf savage life, emigrated to Texas; assumed at 
mice a prominent position in this then nebulous 
republic as General-in-Chief of all her forces 
defeated and captured Santa Anna, and secured 
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the independence of the State in a brief but 
left the military command 
of the Lone Star R , to accept its presi- 
dency ; proved himself as able 


brilliant campaign ; 


and efficient in 


managing its civil affairs as he had in wielding 
the sword ; represented her subsequently for twé 


in the Senate 


Senate 


successive terms of the United 
States; left the to be made Goy- 
ernor; and continued, until a short period pre- 
vious to his death, the most popular, 
tainly was the most able, 
contained. 

The little republic of Texas thus launched, 
unfurled for its banner the Lone Star. Alone 
indeed, it was, and for nine years ma 
against the most serious difficulties a struggling 
and precarious existence until 1845, when it wa 
annexed to the United States, 
istration of President Polk 

Neither the population nor the institutions of 
The 
are settled chiefly by French and German emi 
grants. They are divided into small farms an 
plantations, and are tilled by free labor. Thes 
people are, upon principle, warm opponents of 
the slave system, with which they 
sympathy, in which they have no interest. Th« 
eastern counties, on the other hand, are settle 
largely by political and commercial adventurer 
from the States, chiefly the Southwest. Ther 
are but few of them wealthy enough to be larg: 
slaveholders, but they are among the most vir 
ulent supporters of the system. Except in th 
wildest counties of Arkansas and Missouri, i 
would not be easy to find any where a more des 
perate class than are assembled in some part 
of Eastern Texas 

Still the number of slaveholders is not large 
In 1850, out of a population of 212,592, 
7747 were slaveholders. Most of their slave 
were apparently household servants. Only a 
little over 450 of slaveholders possessed 
more than 20 slaves. The general sentiment 
of the State is sufficic ntly indicated by the fact 
that in August, 1859, General Sam Houston, 
then sixty-six years of age, was triumphantl; 
elected Governor of the State. Southern in 
birth, education, sympathy, sentiment, h¢ 
had nevertheless strongly opposed the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, and eloquently de- 
fended the petition of the 3000 clergymen of 
New England against it; and he was the dis- 
tinctive and outspoken candidate of the Union 
party. It was upon this record he was chosen 
Governor 

Immediately after the election of President 
Lincoln in the fall of 1860, both parties in the 
State of Texas began to take sides. At first it 
wat evident that the Union party were largely 
in the majority. The Governor 
entirely opposed to secession. In the western 
counties of the State the feeling was almost 
unanimous. Even in the capital strong Union 
demonstrations were made. An enormous pop- 
ular meeting was held as late as December. A 
Union pole was raised, the Stars and Stripes 
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were unfurled, and the national airs were play- 
ed in the midst of an assemblage the largest 
which had ever been gathered in the city of 
Austin. But that same timid inaction which 
proved so fatal to the Union cause in other 
States proved equally so here. The Governor, 
advanced in years, and worn-out by the adven- 
turous life which he had led, longed for repose. 
Instead of boldly treating treason to the punish- 
ment it deserved, he temporized and tampered 
with it. He would not follow in the lead of 
fiery South Carolina; but he condemned the 
imagined invasion of Southern rights by North- 
ern politicians, and demanded a union of the 
Southern States for their mutual protection. He 
did not think secession was necessary; but he 
was clear abolitionism was a crime. He would 
not call the Legislature together; but he sum- 
moned the people to elect delegates to confer in 
a general Convention with delegates from the 
other slaveholding States. He would not plunge 
at once into the vortex of the whirlpool ; but he 


| would sail gradually around at the cireumfer- 


ence for the purpose of examination. 

Dreams of past adventure were sometimes en- 
kindled in the bosom that dared not bare it- 
self bravely to the present and inevitable conflict 
He hinted at a possible separation of the State, 
alike from North and South; the conquest by 
military arms of its ancient enemy Mexico, and 
the establishment of a new Southwestern Con- 
federacy. Let us not deal uncharitably with the 
memory of General Houston. His weakness was 
his greatest fault. The old man of nearly three- 
score years and ten was unable to sustain the 
reputation of the hero of forty-two. If Genera] 
Houston had been ten years younger the rebel 
leaders in the State would never have dared 
what they did. 

He refused to call a Convention. An irre- 
sponsible call, signed by sixty-one individuals, 
was issued. He refused to summon the Legis 
lature. It was summoned to meet by one of its 
own members. A brave man would have called 
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the authors of such revolutionary proceedings to 
instant account. The punishment of a single 
ringleader would have saved the State from civil 
3ut Governor Houston dreaded the con- 
flict which he saw was impending. He took, 
unwittingly, the very measures to hasten it. He 
had resisted importunity. He had not the cour- 
age to face revolution. He convened the Legis- 
lature, but urged them to delay calling a State 
Convention, and endeavor still to preserve, if 
possible, the Union. His recommendations were 
contemptuously disregarded. He should have 
expected nothing else. They legalized the il- 
legal call for a Convention already issued. They 
laid on the table resolutions for delay in the se- 
cession movements They condemned coercion. 
They provided that if an ordinance of secession 
were passed by the Convention it should be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

The Convention assembled one week after the 
act of the Legislature legalizing it. The Union 
party in the State had paid no attention to the 


war. 
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first call, signed by irr secessionists. 
Living in a State but little blessed with railroads 
and telegraphs, they possessed no intimation of 
the action of the Legislature until long after the 
day of election had gone by. In nearly half 
the counties no election was held at all; in oth- 
ers it was but the merest pretense; in many in- 
stances not more than a quarter of the legal 
voters went at all to the polls. A Convention 
thus elected was almost unanimously for seces- 
An ordinance was passee in less than a 
week after it assembled. Delegates were elect 
ed to the Southern Congress. A Committee of 
Safety was appointed, who effectually took th« 
Government out of the hands of General Hous- 
ton. In eighteen days after the passage of this 
ordinance it was submitted to the people. It 
was carried by a large majority. But many 
voters either refused to vote or were prevented 
doing so. The vote was 17,000 less than at the 
| Presidential election. The Governor refusing 
| to acquiesce in the action of the Convention, 
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the gubernatorial chair was declared vacant in 
March, 1861, and Lieutenant-Governor Clark 
was directed to assume the place of Governor 
Houston. Thus cavalierly treated by the se- 
cessionists, and despised by the Union party, 


whose cause his weakness had betrayed, he lived | 


a few months in disgrace at the capital of the 
State, vainly endeavored to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes by yielding a tardy acquiescence to the 
secession cause, and died six months after his 
expulsion from the chief office of the State, nei- 


ther honored by his friends nor respected by his 


foes. 

The military operations in the State of Texas 
were of some importance in their results, but of 
little in their intrinsic character. At the time 
of Mr. Lincoln’s election General David E. 
Twiggs was in command of the United States 
forces in the State of Texas. Before as yet 
the secession of the State had been accomplish- 


ed he surrendered the entire army and prop- | 


erty of the United States to the traitors in the 


State, and received as the reward of his treason | 


a commission as Major-General in the Confed- 
erate Army. Other detachments of United 
States troops were easily made prisoners, but 
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| were released on parole. The revenue cutter 
| upon the coast was seized, and a vessel which 
| had come to Texas from the North to supply 
| the light-houses was also taken possession of. 
| All citizens of the North were warned to leave 
the State. The payment of all debts due the 
| North was suspended. 

The most cruel and relentless persecution of 
|} all loyal men was commenced. The German 
| residents of the western counties were driven 
| from their homes, and in many instances cru- 
elly massacred for no other crime than their 
| loyalty and their Free State principles. The 
|General Government, surprised by the treach- 
| ery of General Twiggs, and compelled to con- 
centrate all their troops for the defense of the 
national capital, was obliged to leave the citi- 
zens of Texas to protect themselves. The Fed- 
eral fleet, however, blockaded the coast soon aft- 
er the consummation of the State’s secession. 
The surrender of Galveston was demanded in 
| May, but no attempt was made to enforce com- 
pliance with the demand until October, when 
| Commander Renshaw, with a fleet of four steam- 
ers, took possession of the place. No attempt 
at its recapture was anticipated. No sufficient 
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precautions were taken to guard against such a 
possible catastrophe. 

The city of Galveston is situated on a long, 
low, narrow island of sand. It is connected 
with the main land by a bridge, some two miles 
in length. Upon the shore commanding this 
bridge the rebels had planted batteries. No 
ittempt had been made to dislodge them from 
this position. The bridge even had not been 
destroyed. For a considerable time no infantry 
even occupied the town. It was considered to 
be sufficiently guarded by the presence of the 
Federal fleet. The Harriet Lane, a revenue cut- 
ter converted into a gun-boat, stood sentinel at 
the island end of the bridge. It probably af- 
forded a sufficient protection against any land 
attack. No attack by water seems to have been 
anticipated or even thought of. The latter part 
of December, 1862, some regiments of infantry 
were ordered from New Orleans to Galveston. 
Not quite three hundred had already arrived. 
More were on their way. The previous fleet of 
four vessels was increased by two more. In 
a few days the Federal force would have been 
strong enough to have assumed themselves the 
offensive. But those few days were not allowed 
them. 

For in the mean time the Confederate Gen- 
eral Magruder had been preparing to attack the 
place. Two steam-packets, running between 
Galveston and Houston, were fitted up as gun- 
I They were protected by bulwarks of cot- 
ton bales. One of them was manned by a squad 
of sharp-shooters. Early in the morning of the 
Ist of January the rebel batteries opened on the 
Harriet Lane and the infantry in the city. The 
latter could only reply with their musketry, hay- 
ing no guns. The former replied with a vigor- 
ous fire. Almost at the same time she discov- 
ered the rebel gun-boats coming from the bay. 
She signaled for assistance. The Westfield, 
flag-ship, started to her aid, ran aground, and 
was thus left hors du combat in the very begin- 
ning of the engagement. The Ci/ton exhausted 
her energies in vain efforts to pull the Westfield 
off the bar. The Owasco dared not venture up 
the uncertain channel, which had already proved 
so perilous to her companion, and contented her- 
self with engaging the enemy’s batteries on 
shore. The rebel steamers built for these shal- 
low waters had the Harrict Lane at their mercy. 

Struck amidships with a tremendous blow, 
boarded by an overwhelming force, she was 
not surrendered until her commander had fallen 
dead, bravely defending his vessel to the last. 
The defense of the town thus destroyed, it fell 
necessarily into the rebel hands without further 
struggle. The gallant commander of the fleet, 
Commodore Renshaw, finding all efforts to res- 
cue his flag-ship vain, determined it should not 
fall into the rebel hands. He allowed his men 
fifteen minutes to transfer themselves and their 
baggage to a neighboring transport. He him- 
self prepared the vessel for destruction. For 
fifteen minutes the most intense activity pre- 
vailed. Then all were ordered out of the ship. 


wats. 


The last boat awaited the Commodore’s presence 
Another, filled with men and baggage, 
close at hand. The Commodore was the 
He stepped down the stair 
way into the waiting gig. A few minutes mort 
and all would have been well. But he had hard- 
ly taken his seat when a thick cloud of smok 
rolled up from the hatches of the vessel. A 
bright flame leaping up followed close upon it 
Then in an instant there followed an explosior 
which shook the bay, as though an earthquak« 
trembled underneath it. The air was filled wit! 
the fragments of the ill-fated vessel, and dark 
with the smoke of its explosion. For some un- 
explained cause the explosion had taken plac 
prematurely, and when the smoke had lifte 
neither boat was to be seen. 
had perished with his ship. The 
immediately abandoned a harbor which was n« 
longer tenable. 

None of the military movements which have 
taken place in Texas can be considered of great 
It was too far removed from th« 
seat of war to afford a field for very active oper 


7 
waitea 
last 


to leave the vessel. 


The Commodore 
rest of the 


importance. 


Texas has indeed furnished 
to the Confederate army as many soldiers in pro- 
portion to her population as any other rebel 
State. But they have fought chiefly upon 
fields. Texas has furnished large quantities of 
supplies to the rebel armies. The chief object 
of the national Government seemed to be to cut 
off these supplies, while the rebels endeavore 
to open some one of the harbors which lie alons 


ations by either side. 


her coast to the commerce of other nations. 

Immediately after the recapture of Galveston 
General Magruder issued a proclamation de 
ing the blockade raised, and inviting commerce 
to the port. But it is hardly necessary to say 
that the national fleet was too vigilant to allow 
the invitation to be accepted. On the 21st of 
January the blockading vessels off Sabine Pass, 
two in number, were captured, during a dead 
calm, by two rebel steamers with cotton bul 
warks. They were instantly pursued by the 
Union gun-boats. One of the captured prizes 
was burned to prevent its recapture. Again 
General Magruder, by public proclamation, de- 
clared the blockade Commodore 

sell, by counter proclamation, warned all con 

cerned that it was as effectual as ever, and that 
merchant vessels attempting to carry on illicip 
traffic would do so at their peril. 

In September, 1863, General Banks fitted out 
an expedition under General Franklin, to oceu- 
py the mouth of the Sabine River. It consisted 
of four thousand men, and four steamers. The 
expedition preved an entire failure. Two of the 
gun-boats, disabled by a shot through the boil 
ers, at almost the first fire, fell into the rebel 
hands. Another ran aground and escaped with 
difficulty. The expedition returned without ef- 
fecting any injury whatever upon the enemy. 

A month later General Banks took command 
in person of an expedition the object of which 
He 


at the mouth of the Rio Grande River, 


lar 


raised; and 


was the occupation of the Texan coast, 


landed 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WESTFIELD. 
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and successfully occupied, without serious oppo- | ern empire. It is certain that the national con- 
sition, most of the coast of Texas, from its west- | trol of the Mississippi River forever separates 
ern boundary nearly to the city of Galveston. | them from the heart of the Southern Confeder- 
This campaign, however, produced nc important | acy. In truth the battles of Texas and Arkan- 
influence upon the general results of the war, | sas were fought on that river. Their fate was 
and was marked by no striking incidents or im- | determined at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
portant battles. 

The rebel leaders in Texas complain bitterly | 
of the manner in which their State has been| Northwestern Louisiana, rich in all agricul- 
treated by the Confederate authorities at Rich- | tural products, had long supplied the Southern 
mond. They say her troops have been sum- | Confederacy with various products. Apparent- 
moned to other fields, and she herself has been | ly beyond the reach of the Federal armies, it was 
left defenseless. They even threaten to secede | stored with immense quantities of cotton. A 
from Secessia, and set up an independent South- | railroad runs from Shreveport at the extreme 


THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 
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western boundary of the State east to Vicks- 
burg. The Red River, an important tributary 
of the Mississippi, flows southeasterly across the 
State through this region, at once watering the 
country through which it flows and furnishing 
an otherwise inaccessible region with easy access 
to the markets. 

Upon the west bank of this river, about one 
hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, is situ- 
ated the town of Alexandria, a place of some 
two or three thousand inhabitants. It had been 
temporarily occupied by General Banks in his 
Opelousas expedition, but necessarily abandoned 
again when he withdrew his forces to lay siege 
to Port Hudson. Early in the spring of 1864 
General Banks fitted out an expedition for the 
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purpose of entering and occupying this territory 
He withdrew for this purpose a part of his forces 
from Texas, concentrating them in and about 
New Orleans. He divided the army into three 
corps. He commanded the expedition in per- 
son. General Franklin was second in com- 
mand. Admiral Porter, with a fleet of gun 
boats and transports, co-operated in the move- 
ment. 

The rebels, however, were better prepared 
for resistance than they had been at the time 
of the previous Opelousas expedition. They 
constructed a strong fort on the Red River be- 
low Alexandria. They entitled it Fort De 
Russy. A formidable work, quadrangular in 
shape, with bastions and bomb-proofs covered 
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with railroad iron, strengthened by a powerful 


water-battery, the whole located in a command.- | 
ing position, it must be captured or destroyed | 
Gen- | 


before the fleet could ascend the river. 
eral Dick Taylor occupied it with a large force. 

General Franklin landed from transports ear- 
ly in March, a few miles below this fort, to co- 
operate with the gun-boats in an attack upon it. 


General Taylor determined to attack him before | 
the rest of the Union force should come up, and | 


marched ont of his works for that purpose. 


But he committed the fatal mistake of attacking | 


his foe in the rear. General Franklin was quick 
to avail himself of his enemy’s blunder, aban- 


| small-arms, 
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doned his communications, refused battle, and 
marched straight for the now vacant fort. Gen- 
eral Taylor saw his error too late to retrieve it, 
and hastened after his antagonist in vain. The 
Union army entered the fort, three hours in ad- 
vance of the rebels, unopposed, capturing, with- 


out a battle, 325 prisoners, 10 guns, a lot of 


and large stores of ammunition. 
Thus, by a military blunder, the rebels lost the 
entire advantage of their year’s engineering 
| labor, the fleet passed up the river without op- 
position, and occupied Alexandria on the 15th 
of March, the army entering it the day follow- 
ing. The rebel army fell back further up the 
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river. It was soon increased by timely rein- 
foreements. General Magruder joined it with 
2500 Texans, and General Price with 7000 in- 
funtry from Missouri and Arkansas, The en- 
tire force was commanded by General Kirby 
Smith 

Meanwhile .the residents of Alexandria suf- 
fered alike from friend and foe. Such cotton 
as was found in store was seized by the fleet as 
its lawful prize, while orders were given by the 
rebel commander to burn that which was stored 
along the river to prevent it from falling into 
the Federal hands. Rebel cavalry overran the 
country executing the order. Thousands of 
bales were thus destroyed. The people, as 
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usual, suffered no less from the protection af- 
forded by their friends than from the captures 
and confiseations by their supposed enemies. 
Near the northwestern boundary of Louisiana 
is the town of Shreveport. This was supposed 
to be the ultimate destination of General Banks’s 
expedition. Here, therefore, strong fortifications 
had been erected ; obstructions had been placed 
in the river; provisions were here accumulated 
sufficient to last for a siege of six months. The 
events which followed rendered it unnecessary 
for the rebels to make use of these their last re- 
sort. After about ten days’ delay at Alexan- 
dria, where General banks concentrated his 
forces and prepared for their future movements, 
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he commenced his march. The gun-boats suc- 
ceeded in passing the falls in the river, which 
are situated at this point. The army took up 
its line of march by land. About thirty miles 
above Alexandria the Federal advance met the 
rebels strongly posted at Cane River. Their 
force was considerable, and their position ad- 
vantageous; but after a short engagement with 
artillery and skirmishers a general charge was 
ordered, and the rebels beat a hasty, though 
well-ordered retreat. This was on the 28th of 
March. 

The army were in high spirits. They thought 
they were sweeping easily all before them. The 
rebels were said to be disorganized and dissatis- 
fied. A correspondent had already written: 


‘*Tt is useless for them (the rebels) to attempt | 


to keep back the irresistible column which Gen- 
eral Franklin will hurl against them.” 

This confidence, apparently shared alike by 
officer and private, increased by the victory so 


easily gained at Cane River, brought to a disas- | 


trous issue what, more prudently conducted, 
might have proved a successful expedition. The 
Union army pressed rapidly forward. The reb- 
els as rapidly retreated. Grand Ecore was 
passed. Natchitoches (pronounced Nakitosh), 
capital of the parish of that name, was occupied 
without opposition ; and on the 6th of April the 
army continued its advance toward Shreveport. 
At Grand Ecore the road leaves the river bank. 
[t passes through Natchitoches four miles from 
Grand Ecore, the nearest river town. Then it 
enters heavy pine-woods. A single road con- 
ducts through this uncleared forest. It affords 
excellent opportunities for ambuscade. 

The Union army no longer enjoyed the for- 
midable protection of the gun-boats. The reb- 
els had purposely avoided battle until they could 
fight without being compelled to encounter these 
greatly dreaded foes. The elated army, how- 
ever, neither anticipated nor prepared for seri- 
ous resistance. The cavalry, five thousand 
men, constituted the advance. It was com- 
manded by General Lee. They were followed 
by their wagon-train. Several miles in the 
rear was the nearest infantry force. This was 
the Thirteenth Army Corps. The Nineteenth 
Corps was still further in the rear. On the 7th 
the cavalry found its progress somewhat resist- 
ed. There was slight skirmishing, but nothing 
worthy of the name of a battle. But on the fol- 
lowing day General Lee sent back for reinforce- 
ments. He had driven the rebels some eight 
miles. They had at length made a stand from 
which he was unable to dislodge them. Gen- 
eral Ransom with two divisions was ordered for- 
ward to his assistance. Nothing like a general 
engagement was expected or prepared for. Gen- 
eral Ransom indeed urged awaiting the arrival 
of the rest of the army; but he was overruled. 

An order to charge upon the rebels was 
given. It was obeyed. The issue proved the 
greatness of the mistake. The rebels, under 
cover of the trees, had formed an ambuscade in 
the shape of an enormous V. The devoted sol- 
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diers, entering the opened wedge at its base, 
charged upon the apex. The wings then closed 
upon them. They were mowed down by a ter- 
rific fire both from front and either flank. The 
cavalry was thrown into disorder, and began to 
| retreat down the road filled with the infantry. 
|The wounded and dying were trodden under 
the horses’ feet. The infantry, surprised by the 
| murdercus fire from a concealed foe, were thrown 
into utter confusion by the retreating cavalry, 
who, completely routed, cantered in wild disor- 
| der through their lines. An attempt was made 
to withdraw and meet reinforcements from the 
Nineteenth Corps further back; but the single 
narrow road was effectually blockaded by the 
| cavalry wagon-train. 

An orderly retreat was impossible. .Soon all 
| was in the utmost confusion. ‘‘ Let every man 
| take care of himself!” became the universal cry. 
|General Ransom made the most heroic efforts 
| to rally his men—but in vain. Generals Banks 
and Franklin, hearing of disaster, hastened to 
the front, and mingled in the thickest of the 
fight. The first-named officer was severely 
| wounded in the knee. General Banks received 
a shot through the hat, and narrowly escaped 
capture. The wagon-train could not be carried 
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off, and was abandoned to the enemy. 


Twenty 
guns fell into the rebels’ hands. 


Among these 


captures was the Chicago Mercantile Battery. | 


The Federal loss was very heavy. General 
Franklin is reported to have said that the scene 
was far more terrible, and the rout more com- 
plete, than any thing at Bull Run. One regi- 


ment came out of the encounter with but fifty- | 
Nearly half of the Thirteenth Corps | 


eight men. 
were placed hors du combat. The entire army 
was only saved from utter demolition by the 
timely arrival of reinforcements from the Nine- 
teenth Corps and the darkness of approaching 
night. This engagement is known by the name 
of the Battle of Mansfield. There seems little 
reason to doubt that the disaster was the result 
of mismanagenient. General Banks, supposing 
that he was pursuing a retreating and disorgan- 
ized foe, was led into a trap, from which he 
barely succeeded in extricating himself and his 
command. He engaged the enemy with but two 
divisions of infantry, expecting only a skirmish, 
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and totally unprepared for a general engage- 
ment. 

The night of the 8th was full of anxiety. The 
national army continued its retreat during the 
darkness, and arrived at Pleasant Hill by early 
dawn of the 9th—a distance of from twelve to 
| eighteen miles. Here the army, which had been 
so disastrously defeated only because it fought 
in fractions, was concentrated. General A. J. 
Smith, with the Sixteenth Army Corps, held the 
|right; General Franklin, with the Nineteenth 
| Corps, held the left. The Thirteenth Corps, ex- 
|hausted and almost destroyed by the previous 
| day’s fighting, was unable to participate in the 
anticipated battle. 

The army being thus posted to receive an at- 
tack, if one should be made, General Banks 
ordered the retreat to continue to Grand Eeore. 
The wagon train was immense. It took near- 
ly all day to get it started. The rebels made 
| no attack until toward evening. Then they as- 
| sailed at once the entire line. It was about 
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five o’clock when the attack was made. At 
first it proved successful. The Federal sol- 


diers were forced back for nearly or quite half a | 


mile. Several guns were captured. The mo- 
ment was critical. The reserve line was reach- 
ed. Here, however, the patriot host made a 
new stand. The rebels charged upon it with 
fiery purpose, in two lines—one elose behind the 
other. They were greeted with a terrific fire 
from concentrated batteries of artillery and thou- 
sands of rifles. They trembled and recoiled 
before the shock. 
recover from its effect. General Smith ordered 
a charge. With a wild shout the undaunted 
soldiery obeyed the command; and the rebels 
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PASSING THE DAM. 


| broke and fled, leaving the Union army in pos 


session of the field 

The victory of Pleasant Hill neutralized the 
| disastrous defeat of Mansfield, an? saved Gen- 
eral Banks's army from threatened annihilation. 
But that was all. The bleeding and broken 
|fragments of an army left after these terrible 
|encounters was in no condition to continue an 
| expedition which was, indeed, hazardous at the 
| best. The impatient wishes of the soldiery, who 
| Were anxious to pursue the fleeing foe, were re- 
strained, and the Federal retreat was continued 
to Grand Ecore. The fleet, under Admiral 
Porter, which had already ascended the river to 
‘within eighty miles of Shreveport, was ordered 


MISS MILLIGAN’S SERMON. 


to return. The rebels, who now swarmed the 


river-bank, opened upon it, but after a brief en- 
gagement were driven away with great slaugh- 
ter. After a short rest the Federal army con- 
tinued its retreat to Alexandria. They were 
followed by the rebel forces; stragglers were 
picked up by prowling guerrillas; and an at- 
tack was made upon the Federal rear-guard, 
but it was repulsed with heavy rebel loss. Ar- 
rived at Alexandria the adventures of the expe- 
dition were not at an end. At this point is a 
considerable fall in the river. The water, which 
was now at a low stage, was insufficient to allow 
the vessels to pass the rapids. Obstructions were 
placed by the rebels in the river below. ‘The fleet 
had entered a trap from which it seemed impos- 
sible to escape. But an ingenious engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, contrived and con- 
structed a dam, 600 feet in length, across the 
river, at the falls. He thus formed a sort of 
temporary lock, which enabled him to extricate 
the entire fleet from its perilous position. This 
accomplished, General Banks evacuated Alex- 
andria, continuing his retreat to the Mississippi. 
So ended the Red River expedition. 





MISS MILLIGAN’S SERMON 


ly a fine summer day, about ten years ago, 
( the early train going eastward received 
two female passengers in deep mourning, who 
being unattended, had come to the station half 
an hour before the proper time. One of these 
ladies was advanced in years, and wore a wid- 
The other, about four-and-twenty, 
strongly resembled her, except that where a 
fixed expression of 


ow’s cap. 


gravity, if not sorrow, ap- 
peared on the face of the widow, there was a 
naturally arch and almost roguish cast on the 
features of the younger woman. A very care- 
less observer would have guessed that these 
persons were mother and daughter. Time 
seemed to show, by the ravages which he had 
made in the beauty of the elder lady, what 
would be the daughter’s fate some day. He 
had turned the yellow locks to a drab-like silver, 
and the varying complexion of bright youth had 
faded into a delicate paleness. Still the young 
face and the old face were alike in this—both 
were pleasant to look upon. The name on their 
trunks was marked very plainly ‘ Milligan,” 
and the baggage-master had carelessly chalked 
under it ‘‘ Wingham,” from which we may infer 
that this was the destination of our, travelers. 
Mrs. Milligan was very recently widowed. 
One of those men whose mission it is to get 
themselves and all their friends into trouble 
during their whole existence, had just died, 
leaving, as such people generally do, a helpless 
family behind him. The city home was broken 
up, the furniture sold, every debt scrupulously 
paid, and all the money that they had left was 
three hundred dollars, which Miss Milligan had 
prudently fastened in the lining of her dress. 
They were going to live in a place which had 
once been a sort of home to the widow in her 
Vor. XXX.—No. 179.—Rr 
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early youth, and this place 
dore. 

Miss Milligan did all that 
her mother comfortable. She arranged the car 
window so as to admit the June breeze without 
the June sunlight. She made the seat more 
easy by spreading her shaw] over it, and as Mrs. 
Milligan sank wearily into it the affectionate 
girl tried to refresh and revive her with Cologne 
water and afan. A look full of tenderness re- 
warded the daughter's devotion. 

After a time those mysterious sounds which 
announce the departure of the train made them- 
There was the usual quantity 
of shaking, snorting, grinding, hallooing, and 
whistling, and they were off. Miss Milligan 
took the morning paper out of her pocket, and 
her mother went to sleep very comfortably. 
The young lady was distracted from her journal 
by the various odd figures which are always to 
be seen among the traveling public. Lanky 
men, much troubled as to what they should do 
with long legs and tall umbrellas; old ladies, 
very apprehensive that they had got in the wrong 
car; large family parties, carrying baskets full 
of apples, pea-nuts, and oranges, which they 


was called Apple- 


she could to make 


selves heard. 


began to eat as soon as seated ; 
who would run at full speed through t 
politicians squabbling about the candidates for 
Governor; Miss Milligan, with her gentle but 
sarcastic smile, looked at, and was amused with 
them all. Only fora few moments. A name re- 
turned to her mind with great interest, and this 
name was Appledore. It is a place so small 
that you can not find it on any map; but it was 
to be the home of her mother and herself; 
we are all selfish enough to feel as if any place 
that we are to inhabit must have a special value 
of its own 

In the first place, Miss Milligan did not wish 
to go to Appledore. To gratify her idolized 
would have to 
any thing; but considering, as she did, 


naughty boys 


he train; 


and 


mother she consented almost 
what 
was to happen when their slender means were 
exhausted, and anxious by every exertion to 
guard this dear mother from privation, Miss 
Milligan could imagine no possible future for 
them in this little country place. Her only re- 
source, as a career, seemed to be that of a gov- 
erness, and to this she had some time before 
made up her mind. She meant 
her fate, and do as well as she could, but she 
felt pretty sure that Appledore was no place for 
her. Here, I think, she was wrong. Any 
place was a good one for Miss Milligan, for 
cleverness and good sense will always be needed 
in this world. She could speak good French, 
and also good English (not an invariable ac- 
complishment), she sang and played finely, and 
was exceedingly well-read. Nor was this all. 
She knew how to manage and keep a house with 
prudence, comfort, and elegance. She could 
make pies and puddings, cut and fit dresses, 
and had a decided taste for sewing and em- 
broidery. But a marked quality, indeed on 
that must immediately strike any observer of 


to submit to 
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Miss Milligan’s character, was an abhorrence 
of defeat, a determination to snatch success, 
which was a sort of augury of the future. 

Our young friend sat revolving various plans 
in her mind, almost unconscious where she was, 
when she was aroused by the sound of a loud 
nasal voice two or three seats off. This voice 
said, ‘* We're a long way from Appledore yet.” 
Miss Milligan turned and saw that the speaker 
was a young man of about twenty-five, with 
sandy hair, a turned-up nose, and a set of feat- 
ures expressing dullness mingled with a sort of 
cunning. The drollness of this man’s appear- 
ance was much increased when he added to the 
number of sleepers in the car, which he soon 
did. His goggle-eyes closed, a large and ugly 
mouth fell open, and with his rough locks stand- 
ing in every direction, he was a spectacle for a 
caricaturist. ‘* Beauty in repose!’’ said Miss 


Milligan to herself; and on the fly-leaf cf a | 


French book which she had with her she made, 
with an end of lead-pencil, a rough, comic sketch 
of this odd figure. Then, opening the volume 
carelessly, she became interested in it, and soon 
forgot the drawing and its subject. Meantime 
the long and tedious day wore on. The train 
stopped for refreshments, and people got in and 
out; Mrs. Milligan woke and went to sleep again 
with great regularity, and her daughter con- 
tinued to read. ‘The day waned, and at about 
sundown the Milligans were aroused by the loud 
voice of the conductor calling out, ‘* Wingham!” 
This was the name of the place where they were 
to take a carriage for Appledore; and Miss Mil- 
ligan, hurrying her mother along, had just se- 
cured her trunks, and was about to step into a 
conveyance of the country sort, when she saw 
that the back seat contained the very model of 
her sketch, now awaked to life and vivacity. 
** We want to go to Appledore,” said Miss Mil- 
ligan to the driver of the vehicle. ‘*Step in 
here, ladies,’ said the sandy-haired man; and 
with that he awkwardly took himself out of the 
back seat which he had appropriated. With 
polite acknowledgments the Indies accepted his 
civility. He placed himself beside the driver, 
with whom he seemed to be well acquainted, 
and an interesting dialogue commenced. 

‘* Well, what's the news, Hiram, since I went 
away ?” 

“Well, not much; that’s a fact. 
gray mare's gone lame.” 

‘* What's the matter with her?” inquired the 
sandy-haired man, who had a straw in his 
mouth, 

** Ring-bone,” replied Hiram, concisely. 

‘*Did it rain here a’ Sunday ?” inquired the 
first speaker. 

““T guess it did, pretty smart. 
preachin’ to Middleboro, wasn’t ye?” 

**Yes. Halloo, Hiram. Stop at the Post- 
office, can’t ye? Ladies, I hope ’twill be no 
offense ?” 

**None, Sir,” returned Mrs. Milligan; and 
‘* Beauty,” as Miss Milligan privately called 
him, and the Rev. Salem P. Cooley, as he was 


Jones’s 


You was 


called by the world, scrambled out of the little 
carriage. 

‘Is that gentleman a clergyman?” asked 
Mrs. Milligan of the driver. 

‘Yes; he is our new minister,” replied the 
reticent Hiram. After a few moments he add. 
ed, ‘‘ He hain't ben here long.” 

An interval of profound silence ensued, when 
Hiram, driving the flies away from his horses, 
remarked, 

*¢ He don't look like a smart chap any how.” 

**T should not suppose him one,” said Miss 
Milligan, rather hastily. 

** Folks think so though,” said Hiram. ‘ Dea- 
con Tinkham has took a powerful likin’ to him, 
He says he’s a most various preacher.” 

** What?” inquired Miss Milligan. 

‘** Well, p’raps that ain’t the word; but what 
I mean is, the Deacon says he’s sure he won't 
get tired on him, for he hain’t never heerd him 
| preach twice alike.” 
|  Hiram’s remarks were cut short by the return 

of the Rev. Mr. Cooley, who shambled into the 
rockaway, with a couple of newspapers in his 
hands. One of these, bearing the name of 
the Independent Shout of Freedom, he opened 
and began to read; but Miss Milligan, who 
watched his proceedings with a strong desire to 
laugh, remarked that his attention seemed to 
be principally directed to the advertisements. 
Meanwhile the two rough horses started off, and 
another hour or two brought our travelers to 
Appledore. It was a pretty place. Imagine 
the long village street of white houses in trim 
gardens, the wide green, and the lofty elm-trees, 
and Appledore, as it looked on this June even- 
ing, is before you. Glad enough were our tired 
friends when they and their properties arrived 
safely at the Widow Kimball’s, where two quict 
rooms had been engaged by them some weeks 
before. Hiram and Mr. Cooley had jogged on 
to a house at some distance. 

Mrs. Kimball was glad to see Mrs. Milligan, 
whom she remembered very well, some forty 
years back, as a pretty young girl in Appledore. 
The widow saw a good many changes in her old 
acquaintance and herself since those days. Mrs. 
Milligan, once so handsome, rich, and gay, was 
now grown old, grave, and poor; while Betty 
Green, the sewing girl, who many a time had 
toiled far the young beauty, was now comfort- 
able and wealthy—of course I mean for Apple- 
dore. 

Perhaps it was not without secret satisfaction 
that Mrs. Kimball, while pouring the tea for her 
company, out of her best tea-pot, footed up the 
balance of Time’s losses and benefits to them 
both, and brought it out a good deal in her own 
favor, though by this I don’t mean to say that 
she was a bad-hearted or malicious woman. But 
when she remarked what a fine girl Miss Milli- 

/gan was, and how completely devoted to her 
mother, and reflected that she had no attache: 
child to cling to her in her old age, and that her 
hard-earned dollars would all go to an indiffer- 
ent sect of relations, about whom she cared no-~ 


’ 
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thing, then I say, she thought the Fates had not 
used her very well after all. 

“T expect I seen Mr. Cooley a sittin’ along 
with Hiram as you come in,” said Mrs. Kimball. 
‘« He's ben away for a spell.” 

‘* Betty,” said Mrs. Milligan, “I never was 
more surprised than by the appearance of that 
rough-looking Cooley. There is nothing cler- 
ical about him.” 

‘‘Dew you think so, Mrs. Milligan ? 
reckoned uncommon smart.” 

‘‘That is amazing, for he has a foolish coun- 
tenance. Nature has written him down an ass.” 

Mrs. Kimball's face bore a look of dismay ; 
but as she could never shake off her awe of one 
who had befriended her, and always seemed 


He's 


immeasurably above her, she turned the conver- | 


sation by saying: 

‘Dew you calc’late to go up to the old place? 
It’s all changed there now.” 

“So I suppose,” said the lady with a sigh. 
‘* My dear old aunt and uncle are gone, and the 
family long dispersed. But we shall walk up 
there probably. I wish, my child, to see the good 
old home of former times. But, perhaps, we 
can go to our rooms, Betty ?” 

Mrs. Kimball ran to bring her lodgers two of 
those vile camphene lamps, still to be seen in 
the rural districts, and the mother and daughter 
gladly retired. 

When Miss Milligan woke the next morning 
from roseate dreams to find the ‘ blue ethereal 
shut from view by an equally blue paper 


sky’ 


curtain, and likewise discovered that a pitcher | 


holding about one pint of water had been judged 
sufficient for her morning's toilet, her pretty 
mouth pouted sadly, and two bright tears of dis- 
gust fell on Mrs. Kimball’s shabby little pillow, 
as my young friend exclaimed, ‘* Oh, this hor- 
rid Appledore !” 

The sound of a bell fell on her ear, and di- 
verted her thoughts. It was Sunday morning, 
and Miss Milligan, as she looked from the win- 
dow, and at the risk of instant decapitation from 
the unmanageable sash, took a view of the land- 
scape, felt a pleasant calm steal over her. While 
dressing, she determined to conceal from her 
mother her own opinion of things at Appledore. 
So effectually did she enact her part, that that 
lady when she appeared, far from detecting the 
pious fraud, really thought her child was as hap- 
py to be in the village home of her youth as she 
was herself. Was not my little friend an ami- 
able humbug? Well, so she was, and so most 
kind, self-sacrificing women are. If they did 
not thus deceive friends, countrymen, and lov- 
ers, just tell me how we should all get on. Bet- 
ter to be deceived for good than for evil; a lit- 
tle bit ruse the fair sex is known to be, and al- 
ways will be in secula seculorum ! 

There was only one church in Appledore, and 
rather than remain at home the Milligans re- 
solved to attend it, and listen to the teachings 
of the Rev. Salem P. Cooley. Plain indeed was 
the little building, but it had this in its favor, 
that it was quite unpretending ; if there was no- 
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thing to admire, at least there was nothing to 
| ridicule 
A clergyman, evidently a stranger, made a 
prayer; after which the lank form of Mr. Cooley 
rose in the pulpit, and Miss Milligan, who had 
composed herself to a quiet attention, felt all her 
ideas scattered immediately by the sight of his 
grotesque figure. She anticipated an effusion 
in keeping with the mind and attainments of the 
orator when he at once announced his text, which 
was taken from the story of Balaam. His critic 
waited in vain for any of the follies she had ex- 
pected. The sermon was forcible, clear, and ele- 
gant; it bore the marks of a superior mind. 
Strange to say, it had for Miss Milligan the 
charm of being a previous acquaintance, and 
after the preacher had proceeded for a few mo- 
ments, she po longer wondered at the interest 
he excited. With this sermon, indeed, she had 


| long been familiar, for it was one of Bishop But- 
ler’s happiest efforts. 


That Cooley should so 
calmly preach it as original showed several things 
very plainly; his unblushing impudence, his ig- 
norance, and his daring estimate (a correct one 
too) of the ignorance of his flock. Miss Milli- 
gan took a covert survey of the congregation as 
well as she could. It consisted of the farmers 
and their families, the doctor (who had been up 
all night with a patient, and was asleep in his 
pew), the few shop-keepers and mechanics in 
Appledore, and the girls from a country board- 
ing-school about two miles off. Nota very crit- 
Deacon Tinkham, indeed, heark- 
ened attentively to the discourse; and his re- 
mark that Mr. Cooley had never preached twice 
alike was now made quite clear to Miss Milli- 
gan. She saw that the little country church 
was provided with a minister, who perhaps too 
idle, but certainly too incapable to compose any 
thing original, and yet with a strong desire 
for applause, was practicing on his flock, and 
building up a reputation by making a free use 
of the labors of others. 

As Miss Milligan returned home from church 
her mother spoke of the sermon in terms which 
showed that the good lady shared in the general 
unconsciousness of the deceit of the Rev. Mr. 
Cooley. She commended the preacher's re- 
marks, and observed to her daughter that they 
had treated him with injustice, as the morning’s 
effort showed that he must be a man of superior 
abilities. To these observations her daughter 
gave but little answer. Miss Milligan, indeed, 
who was sharp and shrewd beyond her years, 
and rendered a good deal more so by adversity, 
quietly determined to say nothing of the discov- 
ery she had made. She reflected that it was 
not for her to put herself forward in the matter ; 
that a young unfriended woman is not the per- 
son to bring charges, and make enemies; and, 
finally, that least said is soonest mended. You 
see by these facts that my friend Miss Milligan 
was one of the women who not only can keep 
their own secrets but other people's as well. 
You might trust her as a friend with any con- 
fidences; she was too honorable to betray you 
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under any circumstances. But I must add that 
she was mighty slow to give you back any in- 
formation about herself or her own affairs, and 
she often reminded me of the lady whom Pope 
means to be so severe upon, when he says: 
**Secrets of yours are safe in Chioe’s ear, 
But none of Chioe’s shall you ever hear!" 

The great poet surely did not reflect when he 
penned these lines how many families have been 
ruined, and how many hearts broken, all for the 
want of a little sensible reticence! 

On Monday morning Mrs. Kimball informed 
Mrs. Milligan that she feared she had made a 
mistake about letting the rooms they occupied. 
‘* You see them rooms is too dreadful low,” said 
our friend Betty, apologetically. ‘‘ After the 
letter had went I mistrusted I couldn't afford it, 
after this month, and I kinder thought tew let 
ye know, and then there warn’t time enough, 
so the difference ain’t much any way.” 

‘*Not much certainly to most persons,” said | 
Miss Milligan, coolly, ‘‘but at present some- | 
thing to us. You ought to have known your 
own mind, Mrs. Kimball.” | 

**Wa’'al, ye see,” returned that lady, * the 
ground-floor back is agoin’ to be on my hands. | 
Abby Peters, the cripple that’s stopped with 
me eleven year, is agoin’ to Hartford to her) 
sister’s to stay constant.” 

**So you want us to make it up?” said Miss | 
Milligan. ‘I must say I think this is a rather | 
nnusual proceeding.” And a flash of indigna- | 
tion gleamed from her blue eyes. Her mother 
was cooler, and could better allow for Betty’s | 
sordid views and narrow mind. Indeed the} 
Widow Kimball was an odd specimen of char- | 
acter; she was not destitute of good feeling, and | 
was far from unfriendly to the Milligans; but | 
her long-hoarded gains had become so dear to | 
her that not even for her most respected friends | 
could she bear to diminish them. It was finally | 
agreed that two rooms, less desirable than those 
they already occupied, should be assigned to 
the Milligans as soon as the month for which 
the engagement had been made was expired ; 
and Miss Milligan, bored with the whole con- 
troversy, and sadly reflecting that altered cir- 
cumstances must bring in their train many such | 
vexatious petty trials, took a book in her hand, | 
and set forth to explore the woods and fields 
about Appledore. 

It was a bright morning. She followed the 
course of the little stream after it passed under 
the old stone bridge, and came to where it widens 
considerably ; in fact, it seems more like a pond 
or small lake than ariver. Just here she threw 
her shawl on a stone under a shady tree, and 
sat down to rest and look at the surrounding 
scene. 

On this bright summer morning the face of 
nature wore no smile for Miss Milligan. She 
only contemplated her own and her mother’s 
position. How small were their resources, and 
how soon, even with their economy, would they 
not be exhausted! And how cruel of her fate 





to plant her here in this obscure Appledore, where 


her talents and her powers could be of no use to 
her! ‘*This will never, never do,” she thought. 
‘*Money must be made; I must make it, and 
to do this I must quit Appledore. To leave 
mamma will not be so hard as to see her suffer.” 
As she mused on her troubles she did not ob- 
serve that a man was fishing in a small boat a 
short distance from the bank. Presently he 
rowed nearer; her attention was arrested, and 
she saw that the coarse hands that pulled the 
oar, and the big limbs that sprawled over and 
almost out of the boat belonged to the Rey. Mr. 
Cooley. His pantaloons were turned up around 
his ankles, his clothes were wet and muddy, and 
the brim was nearly torn off his old straw-hat. 
In short, he reminded the lady of Robinson Cru- 
soe, but without his man Friday. As he neared 
the bank he rose, bowed awkwardly, yet famil- 
iarly, to Miss Milligan, and leaving the boat, he 
hastened toward the stones where she was seatt 
ed. He did not look much like a “ minister of 
the Gospill,” as he invariably pronounced it, as 
he advanced, with a tin pot containing worms 
in one hand, and a string of fish in the other. 

‘*T hope I see you well, Miss,” he began. 
‘*How is the old lady to-day?” Our young 
friend, who did not much enjoy this unexpect- 
ed rencontre, answered politely but frigidly that 
her mother and herself were both quite well. 
Mr. Cooley, nothing daunted, seated himself on 
a stone at a little distance from Miss Milligan ; 
and apparently considering that his toilet might 
be improved, he laid aside his fishing apparatus, 
and began to turn down his trowsers. And you, 
my reader, who know the world, will agree that 
this perhaps was as much an indication of the 
dawning of the tender passion as Benedick’s 
‘*brushing his hat o’ mornings.”’ Having fin- 
ished this operation before Miss Milligan, who 
contemplated flight, could make her escape our 
fisherman continued the conversation. 

‘*T hope you’re comfortable up to Kimball's?” 
said he, interrogatively. 

** Not so much so as I hoped,” said Miss 
Milligan. ‘‘ At the end of the month we are 
to take two less convenient rooms at the same 
rate. Mrs. Kimball says she made a mistake.” 

** Well, I vow that’s too bad!” exclaimed the 
Rev. Salem. ‘‘A tight one is Betty; I always 
knew that. Why don’t you leave ?” 

**T don’t see exactly that we could do much 
better. Mamma used to stay in this village 
when she was young, but knows nobody here 
now. She can not afford to pay any more than 
Mrs. Kimball asks her. I intended to give les- 
sons, but from what I see of this place, I have 
concluded there is no opening here for any thing 
of the sort.” 

** Well, no. I should say there wasn’t,” said 
Mr. Cooley, reflectively. ‘*There’s the board- 
ing-school at Pikeville, two miles off.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Milligan, ‘‘I think I saw 
the scholars in church yesterday. Do you know 


if they are in want of a teacher there ?” 
“I'm afraid not,” returned Salem, slowly. 
** It ain’t any place for you any how.” 


An un- 
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mistakable expression of admiration was painted 
on his rough features; that is, it would not have 
been mistaken had it been observed; but Miss 
Milligan was not thinking of him or his conduct. 
She was reflecting on her own affairs, and sad- 
ly pondered what course she ought to pursue. 

‘* Mr. Cooley,” said she at length, after they 
had both been silent a long time, ‘‘ perhaps you 
may hear of something that will suitme. There 
are many things that I can do. I could teach 
children, or read aloud to an invalid, or sew, or 
embroider, or make preserves, or take pupils in 
French or German, or do copying, or ground 
young girls in history or belles-lettres.” 


Salem’s eyes were wide open as Miss Milli- | 
gan euumerated her accomplishments, and as | 


she paused for breath, he exclaimed, 

‘‘Land of hope! You must be awful smart! 
What did you come to Appledore for?” 
~ **Ah! what indeed!” said Miss Milligan. 
‘‘Simply to please my mother, who wished to 
live here.” 

‘‘T see you’re a good daughter,” said Mr. 
Cooley, nodding his head approvingly. ‘* I was 
a good son to the old folks too, as long as they 
They made me a minister. I took to 
preachin’ just to please them, though my taste 
has allers been for farmin’; that’s a fact.’ 

Miss Milligan was tempted to smile a little at 
this confession from a man who would have 
made a competent farmer, but had been per- 
suaded by unwise parents to gratify them by en- 
tering a walk of life for which he obviously 
could never have been intended by nature, or 
fitted by any amount of education. Yet she 
failed not to perceive that this incongruous and 
even laughable position bad, like many other 


lasted. 


things which seem ridiculous at first sight, its | 


painful and pitiable side. She rose, intending 
to go home; but if she wished to rid herself of 
her companion she was unsuccessful, for Salem, 


taking up his fishing-tackle, prepared to accom- | 


pany her. 

‘*Wouldn’t your mother iike some fish?” he 
inquired. ‘I'll carry ’em home and give ‘em 
to Betty myself. They'll be nice for tea or 
breakfast. 
day, wasn’t she ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“And how did you like the sermon ?” asked 
Salem, unconscious of the pitfall beneath him. 
“Do you wish me to tell you the truth ?” 

‘*Why yes, of course I do.” 

‘Well, then, mamma thought the sermon 
very fine, and you a very superior man to have 


composed something so excellent; but as for 


me I did not think so.” 


Here Mr. Cooley was doubtful of the young | 
lady’s meaning, and with a puzzled look in- | 


quired, ‘“*‘ What say ?” 

**I don’t want to hurt your feelings,” said 
Miss Milligan, gently; ‘‘but I repeat that I 
thought no better of your talents after hearing 
you preach that sermon.” 

“* And why not?” demanded he uneasily, but 
without any idea of what she meant. 
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Your mother was in church on Sun- | 
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I had read it 


‘* Because it was not yours, 
before.” 

Salem's coarse features became suffused with 
a deep peony-red. He stood stock-still in the 
middle of the road, and after a few moments he 
ejaculated, 

**Law sakes! Good land! 
have guessed that?” 

Miss Milligan, suppressing a strong desire to 
laugh heartily, walked on at a brisk pace, and 
had gone about a hundred yards before he came 
panting after her. 

‘“*What did you mean, Miss, by that state- 
ment?” he asked rather gruffly, and yet in an 
embarrassed tone. 

‘*T meant, Mr. Cooley, to say that I discov- 
ered on Sunday that you preached an old ser- 
mon of Bishop Butler’s as your own; that I said 
nothing about it, and that I think no one is 
aware of it but myself, and that I heartily ad- 
vise you either to preach sermons of your own 


Now who would 


composition or to select authors who are less 
known.” 

**Preach my own sermons!’’ he broke in. 
“You don’t know what you're talkin’ about. 
Suppose a man can't, what then? Now this is 
a private conversation, and I'll tell you what it 
is, I’ve tried it many a time, but I can’t get any 
further than ‘My Christian friends.’ When I 
was a student my friend Smith stuck to me, and 
he helped me through the seminary ; more times 
I wish he hadn't; well, this is the first time I've 
been found out, and by a woman too!” 

“Tt is only strange you were not discovered 
sooner,” said Miss Milligan, ‘‘ between Bishop 
Butler in the morning and Spurgeon in the after- 
noon.” 

‘* Well,” said Salem, ‘‘I'm not smart; that’s 
a fact. You are smart; that’s another. You 
know enough to write sermons yourself, and I'll 
be bound you could do it.” 

“*T dare say I could. Tolerably good ones 
perhaps, and if I had any object in it,” said Miss 
Milligan, giving him a glance of her blue eyes. 

** Well, what would ye think was an objick ?” 
he went on. 

‘* Money,” said Miss Milligan, firmly; ‘‘and 
| if you will agree to a proper compensation I will 

| furnish you with all that you require.” 
**You will!” cried he, his eyes sticking out 
|of his head; ‘‘ and suppose it is found out?” 

‘‘Tt will not be. If you were not afraid to 

| preach Bishop Butler and Mr. Spurgeon, you 
| certainly can not fear delivering a sermon that 
| never was read before, and which every one 
must suppose your own. You need not think 7 
| will mention it—of course you will not—and 
who will be the wiser?” 

‘* Why, nobody to be sure,’’ answered Salem. 
| ** Name what you think is right, and we'll close 
it up.” 

Miss Milligan reminded him smilingly that 
he had better see a specimen of her powers be- 
fore committing himself. She also added that 
great caution would have to be observed about 
the transfer of manuscripts, etc., if they would 
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avoid suspicion. This was arranged by Mr. 
Cooley, who proposed that the Independent Shout 
of Freedom, which he was in the habit of taking, 
should be sent to Miss Milligan every week, 
and it was to be returned inclosing the manu- 
script. 

Mr. Cooley then accompanied our friend to 
the widow Kimball's, where, after a short collo- 
quy at the gate and an awkward bow, he left 
her. ‘‘ Law sakes alive!” said Betty (who had 
observed this scene from the window of the 
**keeping-room”), to Mehetabel Adams, the 
hired help; ‘*I dew believe the minister has 
took a likin’ tew Miss Milligan. I see him a 
talkin’ tew her for nigh goin’ on twenty minits. 
She mought go furder and fare wuss; if he is 
humly his father was a well-to-do man, and I 
guess Salem's pretty well off, let alone that big 
farm down on the Penhasset Creek, where the 
Deacon used to live.” 

** I've heerd tell he had plenty of bank-stock,” 
said Mehetabel ; ‘‘ my father says he knows Mr. 
Cooley’s purty well off—’specially for a minister.” 

Miss Milligan ate her dinner as usual ; coaxed 
and petted her mother; was pleasant, gay, and 
affectionate as she always was. Her poor little 
heart was sad enough, however—to be engaged 
in any affair that required concealment was, in 
spite of what I said about her playful little de- 
ceptions, a very unpleasant thing to Miss Milli- 
gan. For there is a wide difference between a 
self-defensive, worldly prudence, and those vile 
arts by which the wicked seek to deceive that 
they may injure others. 

When the young lady had retired to her room 


she was tempted to indulge in a fit of crying as | 


she stood looking at the moonlight, which lay 
streaming over the woods and hillocks of Apple- 
dore. But she forcibly drove away her melan- 
choly feelings, and producing writing materials, 
she began her task. 


Not till midnight did she | 


enter her little cot, and when she did so, a well- | 
written essay on ‘‘ Justice in the affairs of com- | 


mon Life” was laid in her port-folio. Nor did 


her mother suspect, when her child complained | 


of headache the next morning, how the same 
had been obtained. 

So weeks passed, and the trifling means pos- 
sessed by the mother and daughter would have 
been nearly exhausted had it not been for those 
moderate sums which Mr. Cooley was only too 
glad to pay, in order to have the fearful task of 
providing two weekly sermons taken from his 
mind. Miss Milligan informed her mother 
that she was engaged in doing some writing for 
Cooley, and obtained from her a promise of 
complete silence. The secret remained entirely 
unsuspected ; and Miss Milligan used to sit Sun- 
day after Sunday, listening to her own composi- 
tions, until she became excessively weary; but 
no one ever guessed, although she used to gape 
incessantly during the sermon, the reason of her 
evident fatigue. 

Weeks passed on, I say, and every body in 
the village was aware of the minister's admira- 


| church. 


tion for Miss Milligan except the young lady | 


herself, who never thought about him, except as 
concerned in a business matter, and therein of 
some importance to her mother and herself. 
Salem, indeed, was too bashful a lover to dare 
to intrude his attentions. He kept the Milli- 
gans constantly supplied with fish and game, 
greatly to the improvement of Mrs. Kimball's 
penurious table, and much to that lady’s satis. 
faction ; and he made the strangers aware that 
his comfortable country carriage was always at 
their service. So things went on. 

One morning as Miss Milligan was tying up 
some geraniums in front of the Hotel Kimball, 
as she used laughingly to call it, the ungainly 
form of Cooley was seen shambling along the 
road. He stopped before the garden gate, and 
asked Miss Milligan if she would walk with 
him as far as the bridge. As soon as they had 
arrived at the destined spot he told her that he 
desired, on the next occasion that offered, to 
preach on ‘‘ Faith.” 

‘*This is the second time you have alluded 
to this matter,” said Miss Milligan; ‘‘and | 
warn you that you will get yourself and me into 
trouble by it. I am not equal to it, nor can 
you supply what is wanting. Do select some- 
thing else.” 

‘*T've got my reasons, Miss Milligan,” re- 
turned he; ‘if you knew 'em, you'd approve of 
em.” 

‘“*T tell you, Mr. Cooley, I am not capable 
of writing on that subject; however, if you in- 
sist—” 

**Wa’al, not insist—secin’ it’s a lady; but I 
know you can do any thin’'—” 

** Very well, then,” said she, ‘‘ take your own 
way and the consequences both ;”’ and, considera- 
bly out of humor, she walked back to the house. 
Salem followed; he had at last become aware 
of the state of his feelings, and had nearly 
gained courage to explain them to Miss Milli- 
gan; but her evident dissatisfaction threw cold 
water on his plans, and he retired in silence, 
very unhappy for two reasons: first, because he 
had failed to tell his love; and, secondly, because 
he knew she was displeased with him. 

‘*What an obstinate fool he is!” said Miss 
Milligan to herself when she was alone; ‘‘ and 
what an unfortunate girl I am!” 

It was early in June when the Milligans came 
to Appledore. It was now the Ist of Septem- 
ber; the whole country was in a ferment. A 
great Agricultural County Fair was to be held 
at Slocumville, two or three miles from Apple- 
dore, and the small village shared in the excite- 
ment of the larger town. Every bed and room 
in Slocumville were engaged, and the surplus 
of the traveling public surged over into Apple- 
dore. The one small hotel for man and beast 
was crammed, and the citizens had to open their 
houses to unlocked-for guests. On Sunday 
there was scarcely standing-room in the little 
No less than three well-known clergy- 


men, of the denomination to which Mr. Cooley 
belonged, were present; two were with him in 
the pulpit, and one, a young and handsome 


peeves 


AD 


MIS 


man, with the bearing of a gentleman, 
most intellectual countenance, occupied 


and a 
a seat 
n the minister’s pew. It was on this auspicious 
oceasion that the Rev. Salem P. Cooley preached 
his famous sermon on ‘ Faith,” which afterward 
made such a sensation in Appledore. It was 
listened to with the deepest attention, not only 
by Deacon Tinkham and the three clergymen, 
but every body else who was present. Its whole 
ffect was not observed by Miss Milligan, who, 
oppressed by the heat of the day and feeling 
very faint, was obliged to leave the church. 

As the congregation dispersed there were mur- 
murs, especially among the elder part of the 
audience, and Deacon Tinkham, in particular, 
was loud in debate. 
when we reflect that this unlucky sermon on 
‘* Faith” unfortunately contradicted in extreme- 
ly plain terms certain very decided views enter- 
tained by the particular sect of which the Rey. 
Salem P. Cooley was one of the most ignorant 


Nor was this surprising 


members as well as ministers. 

A week passed away, and left Miss Milligan 
indisposed with a nervous headache, and Mr. 
Cooley in a sort of typical hornet’s nest. In- 
deed, there was now no peace for this unfortu- 
man. The great fair at Slocumville was 
over, and his flock had obtained ample time to 
bestow upon him. ‘The officers of his church, 


nate 


headed by the three ministers and Deacon Tink- 
ham, had called upon him and requested an ex- 
planation of his sermon; and he now for the 
first time learned that he had been guilty of 


promulgating views in direct opposition to those 
held by his sect. 
The Rev. Mr. Hartridge, the youngest of the 
rgymen, pitying the evident agitation and 
im of the unhappy Salem, requested that 


Cooley might be allowed sufficient time to re-| 


flect on the expressions he had used, and to ac- 


quire calmness enough to explain himself to his | 


flock ; and by this means Tinkham and the rest 


of the malcontents were prevailed on to depart. | 
‘Now that we are quite alone,” said Hart- | 


ridge to the distressed pastor, who was walking 
up and down with his hands in his pockets, ‘‘ I 
will confess to you that I was amazed at your 
sermon myself. It was not in the least in your 
former style—as you preached a year ago, when 
I last had the pleasure of hearing you. And 
what on earth can have changed your theolog- 
ical views since then I am at a loss to imagine. 
Will you let me read over the sermon ?” 

*'That’s just what can’t be done,” said Cooley, 
gruffly. 

* And why not? I wish to read it in order 
to understand what your system is.” 

** You can't have it,” returned Salem. 

‘**But I must, my dear Sir. It is impossible 
that justice should be dune you unless the mat- 
ter is thoroughly understood.” 

‘- To cut that matter short,” returned Cooley, 
‘it ain’t here. I haven't got it. It has been 
sent for by a person—a lady.” This was true. 

Miss Milligan, with a sort of apprehension 
of trouble, had sent for the manuscript early on 
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| little parlor. 
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Monday morning, and it was now in her posses- 
sion. 

‘‘ What a very singular reason!” replied his 
persevering friend. ‘‘ I assure vou that the ser- 
mon will have to be produced and re-read. I 
am willing to be of service to you in this mat- 
ter, and if you will treat me as a friend I think 
Much in the dis- 
course may be readily explained, and I shall be 
Write a line to 
your friend, authorizing me to obtain the manu- 
script, and I will call for it.” 

And Mr. Hartridge placed a pen in the pas- 
tor’s trembling hand. 


[I can assist you materially. 


glad to prove that it is so 


Cooley stunned by the 
he 
‘* Miss Milli- 
Sermon on Faith to Rev. 
address, ** Miss Milligan 
but illegible, but Hart- 
ridge contrived to find out where he was to go 
Mr. Hartridge was the Widow 
Kimball's shabby little parlor, and nearly struck 
his stately head against the low door as he en- 
tered. A handsome card, bearing ‘‘ The Rev 
Walter Hartridge” upon it, was taken up by 
Mehetabel to Miss Milligan’s room. Our friend 
had recovered from her headache, and had for- 
gotten most of her annoyances, the unlucky 
lem included. 
ing an air from ‘‘Gemma di Vergy” and em 
broidering a pocket-handkerchief. She looked 
as happy as a bird, and as fresh as a rose 


whole business, and scarce aware of what 
did, hastily scrawled a few lines: 
gan, please deliver the 
Mr. Hartridge.” The 
—Kimball’s,” was all 


shown into 


She was sitting up stairs, sing- 


in her 
neat white morning dress, as she came graceful- 
ly forward to greet Mr. Hartridge in the dingy 
Walter had never seen her be- 
fore; but Miss Milligan instantly recognized the 
tall and distinguished-looking man whom she 
had observed in the minister’s pew. 

Hartridge had intended to come directly to 
the point, but somehow he did not. They fell 
into general conversation, after he had briefly 
mentioned that he was charged with a commis- 
sion’ from Mr. Cooley. It was so long since 
Miss Milligan had enjoyed the society of an 
accomplished and elegant man—and Hartridge 
was both—that she yielded to the pleasure of 
the moment; she talked, and Walter listened, 
Here, in this 
wretched little Appledore, to meet so sweet, so 
interesting a woman! How exceedingly odd it 
was! 

The hour that followed neither of them ever 
forgot. How in that space of time they learned 
so much of each other, neither Hartridge nor 
Miss Milligan could explain; but before it 
ended she knew all about his previous life, his 
travels in Egypt and Syria, from whence he had 
only returned in the previous year, and the 
events which had led him to become, at least 
for a time, the pastor of the church at Wing- 
ham. Miss Milligan, true to her nature, was 
not quite so communicative; but if the leaves of 
the flower were still half coyly folded, Hartridge 
saw enough to know that all within was sweet- 


listened with agreeable surprise 


ness. 
‘*T must not let the charms of conversation 
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prevent me from executing my commission,” 
said Hartridge. ‘‘ Mr. Cooley has intrusted 
me with this note,’ here he took out poor 
Salem’s scrawl, ‘‘and I will beg you for the 
sermon which you have in your possession. He 
has allowed me to read it ; indeed it has excited 
so much remark, that it will have to undergo a 
very thorough criticism.” 

‘Will it, indeed?” asked the lady, and she 
turned as white as the handkerchief in her hand. 
*: Why certainly it will,” replied Walter ; ‘‘ here 
he has been preaching in a most extraordinary 
way. Nobody knows what to make of it. He 
was always very eccentric, but this last per- 
formance goes beyond any thing that he has yet 
done.”” Miss Milligan rose to find the sermon. 
She was so very pale, and looked so embar- 
rassed, that Hartridge’s keen eye remarked her 
as she left the room, and he said to himself, ‘I 
wonder if she can be interested in Cooley? It 
looks like it.” He walked up and down the 
room, then stopped and turned over the books 
on the table. On the fly-leaf of one was a 
rough pencil sketch of a man asleep, with his 
mouth open. Under it was written, in a lady’s 
hand, ‘* Beauty in repose, S. P. C.” ‘No, 
no,” said Hartridge, bursting into a hearty 
laugh, ‘‘she’s not in love with him! It’s 
Salem P. Cooley, I declare!” And with a 
feeling of positive delight he sat down to wait 
for Miss Milligan. She soon returned, bearing 
a small closely folded manuscript, and evidently 
expected that Walter would put it in his pocket 
unopened, and then depart. In this she was 
mistaken, for he took it to the window, opened 
and examined it. Miss Milligan sat pale and 
motionless in her chair; she kept her eyes on 
Hartridge, whose brow grew stern and dark as 
he rapidly ran over several pages of the manu- 
script. At last he turned around. ‘*‘ This is a 
most singular thing!” he observed, dryly and 
coldly. ‘* The handwriting of this is evidently 
not Cooley’s. I know his hand pretty well. 
There is an initial M. on the paper. I do not 
believe he wrote this. There is some gross de- 
ception here, I am afraid. Excuse me, but I 
believe you could explain it if you chose.” 

“* Sir !” said Miss Milligan, coloring scarlet. 

‘*Pray, pray excuse me,” said Hartridge, 
changing his tone instantly ; ‘‘ you have only to 
say that I am wrong, that you know nothing 
about it, and I beg ten thousand pardons.” 

Miss Milligan sat perfectly silent, but her 
cheeks grew red and then pale. 

Hartridge looked at her keenly and coldly. 
‘* Miss Milligan,” said he, ‘‘ your silence leaves 
me but one possible conclusion.. You know all 
about the matter, for you have written this ser- 
mon. Is it not so?” 

“‘T can not deny it,” said she, trembling all 
over. 

‘*Then what a very wrong and deceitful part 
you have been acting, and Cooley also! These 
things are done in England, I know, under that 
corrupt system of church government,” said 
Hartridge, who disliked nearly every thing En- 





glish, ‘‘but here they are unjustifiable. And 
that a lady should lend herself to such an eva- 
sion! Iam inexpressibly pained and shocked!” 

Miss Milligan had listened without reply to 
Hartridge’s remarks, but as he stopped for breath, 
she covered her burning face with two delicate 
white hands, and tears streamed through the 
taper fingers. 

At last, in a broken voice, she said, *‘ It was 
to help my mother I did it, my widowed mother! 
I could not provide for her in any other way 
Mr. Cooley’s assistance has been every thing to 
us. Qh, Sir, you are cruelly severe !” 

The tones of her voice were stifled by a deep 
sigh. It was lucky for her that Mrs. Kimball 
was irorming in the wing, and Mchetabel gone 
out to pick vegetables, while Mrs. Milligan was 
up stairs darning stockings. 

Hartridge walked up and down the room. 
Shocked by the manner in which Cooley had 
deceived so many people (himself included), 
and astounded to find that Miss Milligen had 
dared to be his accomplice, he had been betrayed 
into a harshness of speech which he almost im- 
mediately regretted. For another thing, he ob- 
served that Miss Milligan was in tears, and he 
was not the first man who could not bear to see 
a pretty woman cry. 

So he stopped short in his walk across the 
room, and stood before Miss Milligan. ‘*A 
grave offense against truth and propriety has 
been committed,” said he, gently, ‘‘ though the 
odium of it must rest upon Cooley. But I will 
try and hush up the matter, that farther scandal 
may be prevented. If Cooley is unable to pre- 
pare his own sermons, I apprehend his useful- 
ness is at an end; but at any rate, such an ar- 
rangement as this, of course, could no longer 
exist.” 

No reply. A deep sigh from Miss Milligan. 

**T hope,” said Walter, not without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ that you will pardon the apparent harsh- 
ness of any thing I may have said.” 

Still no answer. 

**T really can not go,” said Hartridge, with 
his hat in his hand, ‘‘ until you say that you do 
not entertain any hurd feeling toward me. If 
I have been severe, let me beg you to excuse me. 
Pray do. Will you not?” he asked, very gently. 

** You have been quite right, and I very, very 
wrong,” said Miss Milligan, with a misty smile 
in her eyes as she took her handkerchief from 
herface. ‘But Iown that your remarks, though 
just, were hard to bear.” 

‘* But you forgive me, do you not?” he broke 
in. ‘* We part friends, quite friends; is it not 
so ?” 

‘““Yes, You meant well. Quite friends.” 

** And may I take your hand?” 

She gave it to him; he held the pretty white 


| satin hand for a moment, and pressed it earn- 


estly before he let it go. 


He bowed politely and was gone, but half his 


heart was left behind. 
Great was the wrath of Deacon Tinkham and 
the rest of the flock when they discovered they 


pas 





THIEVES’ 


had been praising and admiring, for more than 
a year, 2 man who had been strutting in the bor- 
rowed plumes of preachers of all beliefs and de- 
nominations. Mr. Hartridge had enough to do 
to calm down the excited congregation. He man- 
aged so well, that, while every one knew that tlie 
sermon on ‘‘ Faith” was not written by Cooley, 
no one ever was able to detect the real author. 

At first a storm of indignation was aroused 
against Cooley; but by one of those strange fa- 
talities which sometimes occur, Salem, from be- 
ing an object of wrath, became one of pity. As 
he was driving over to Wingham his horse took 
fright, ran away, broke the wagon,eand threw 
him out. One of his own parishioners picked 
him up, much injured; and his leg was found 
so badly fractured that he would be crippled for 
life. He resigned his charge; and Deacon Tink- 
ham and the rest of the congregation at once 
called another, and, let us hope, a more suc- 
cessful minister, 

But through autumn sunlight and autumn 
showers Mr. Hartridge galloped over from Wing- 
ham to Appledore. His horse became a well- 
known object in the landscape, as, picketed in 
front of Widow Kimball's dwelling while his 
master was within, he beguiled the weary hours 
by nibbling the bark off the widow’s trees. And 
that stupid little parlor had grown to be a heav- 
en on earth to Hartridge. The dull pattera of 
the carpet, the ugly ornaments on the chimney- 
piece were associated in his mind only with pleas- 
ure and joy; for here in this humble spot he 
had found his ‘‘own heart’s home.” And Miss 
Milligan, too, felt that a magic charm had been 
east over her dull life in Appledore. Every 
thing was bright and radiant, for ‘‘ love was now 
the lord of all.” And papering and plastering 
and refitting went on at the parsonage in Wing- 
ham, and it was whispered among the gossips 
that winter would not have come before the min- 
ister would bring home a young bride. 

‘**Pears like as we made a mistake,” said 
Mrs. Kimball to Mehetabel; ‘it warn’t Cooley 
arter all. Wa’al, he was awful humly; I guess 
she has done a sight better.” 

**T guess so tew,"’ said Mehetabel. ‘Ain't 
it strange what things goes on in our midst ?” 

The Indian Summer had come. Mrs. Mil- 
ligan sat knitting in the keeping-room. The 
fair-haired Alice was on the little sofa, and 
Walter lounged by her side. In one hand he 
held an open book; in the other a leng golden 
curl that hung from the pretty head that was so 
close to his own. 

**Why do you not read, you lazy Walter?” 
said his Alice’s silvery tones. ‘‘ Ah, how idle 
you have grown!” 

‘*Study is a good thing,” said Hartridge, 
roguishly. ‘*To the perusal of one rather ec- 
centric literary work I may say I owe all my 
present happiness.” 

** And what may that be?” 

Walter seized her hand, and drawing her to- 
ward him, whispered in her ear— 

‘“* Miss Milligan’s Sermon!” 


JARGON. 


THIEVES’ JARGON. 

IP\HAT the noble society of thieves and beg- 
gars have a language of their own is tolera- 
bly well known; but few of the honest readers 
of Harper's MaGazivxe, probably, suspect that 
this jargon is very complete; that it is under- 
stood and used in this country as well as in En- 
gland—the French having an argot of their own 
—and that it includes a simple but complete set 
of hieroglyphics, with the help of which one of 
the fraternity can make known to those who fol- 
low him all the useful 

quired as a “ tramp.” 
Mr. John Camden Hotten, of London, has set 
himself the task of compiling a Dictionary of 
Cant and Slang—an amusing volume to the un- 


information he has ac- 


initiated, though perhaps not so welcome to the 
professional rogue, whose ‘‘ mystery” it lays 
As the thieves’ cant founded upon 
English, it may seem to some that any ingen- 
ious person might unravel it without Mr. Hot- 
ten’s assistance. 


bare. is 


To such we have the pleasure 
of presenting the following communication, writ- 
ten by a “‘chaunter,” an English vendor of 
strect ballads, to a gentleman who had taken 
some interest in his welfare : 


Deak Frrenp,—Excuse the liberty, since i saw you last 
i have not earned a thickun, we have had such a Dowry 
of Parny that it completely Stumped or ¢ d Drory 
the Bossman‘s Patter therefore i am broke up and not 
having another friend but h to know 
would lend me the price of 2 Gross of Tops, Dies, or 
Croaks, which is T shillings, of th 1entioned wor- 
thy and Sarah Chesham the Essex Burick for the Poi 
ing job, they are both to b at Springfield Stura 
ban on Tucsday next, will oblig if you 
can for it will be the means of putting a Quid o 
in my Clye. i willcall at your Carser on Sunday Even- 
ing next for an answer, the Drum 
as soon as possible. h ily are All 
Square, I Servant, 


yop 


you i wi if you 


topped 
i hope you me 


a James 


1 want 
rou and the fan 
tin Your obedient 


a Speel on 


Without a glossary it would be difficult to 
make out the meaning of this letter, though it 
is pretty simple.* 

Mr. Hotten assures us that in all languages 
the thieves and beggars have their jargon; and 
certainly as the policeman is nearly as universal 
as the thief in this over-civilized world of ours, 
the poor persecuted fraternity of pirates, by land 
and water, have occasion for all the defenses they 
can muster. In French, the secret language of 
and cut-throats is called The 
Spanish thief calls his private tongue Germania, 


thieves argot. 


and last dy- 
ing speeches, alludes lebrated crim- 
inals—Thos. Drory, the murderer of Jael Denny, and Sa- 
rah Chesham, who poisoned her husband, accounts of 
trials and ‘horrid deeds” he had 
telow is sary of the Cant words: 


* The writer, chaunter of ballads 


in his letter to two ¢ 


a streey 


whose been selling. 

Thickun, a crown-piece. 

Dowry of Parny, a lot 
rain. 

Stumped, bankrupt, 

op red, spoiled. 


Topped, hung 
Stu 


of tban, 2 prison. 


Quid, a eove 
James, 
Clye, a pocket 
Ro:-am n, a farmer Carser, bh 
P itter, trial 

Tops, last dying speeches, 
Dies. + ts 
Croaka, “ “s ° 


Burick, & woman, 


n use or Tesi- 
dence. 

Speel on the 
off to the c 

All 


quite 


Drum, 
yuntry, 
right, 


to be 


Square, all 


vell, 


or 
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holding that gipsies and other loose fellows came 
from Germany ; the German ‘robber uses what 
he calls Roth-wdlsch, pointing to his conviction 
that thieves came from Italy. In Malta and 
other places in the Mediterranean they use a 
mongrel tongue called Lingua Franca, which is, 
as it were, the universal or court language of 
the looser part of society. ‘The Lazaroni and 
the Italian brigands use a secret jargon which 
they call Gergo; and we are assured that even 
the Hottentots have a set of parasites and vaga- 
bonds, with a peculiar lingo called cuze-cot. 

In the language of the English rogue, to cant 
has meant ‘‘to speak” for more fhan three hun- 
dred years. It came, doubtless, from chaunt; 
the professional beggar, and the amateur who 
turns from thieving to begging for a change, or 
for a purpose, have always found their account, 
in England, in singing for the street public. 
A chaunter—a canter—was a street-ballad sing- 
er, one of a tribe not yet extinct. A writer of 
the 16th century mentions that the beggars and 
gipsies ‘‘ have devised a language amony them- 
selves, which they name Canting, or Pedlar’s 
Frenche.” In more recent times this has been 
known as St. Giles’s Greek. 

Mr. Hotten is careful to distinguish between 
cant and slang as very different: a thief in cant 
language would term a horse a prancer or a 
prad; while in slang a man of fashion would 
speak of it as a bit of blood, or a spanker, or a 
neat ttt. A handkerchief, too, would be a billy, 
a fogle, or a kent rag, in the secret language of 
low characters; while among vulgar persons, or 
those who ape their speech, it would be called 
a rag, & wipe, Or aclout. He points out that a 
number of words which have crept into our Jan- 
guage, or are used by the English canters, are 
of Gipsy origin. Thus bambooz/e is Gipsy, and 
means there to perplex or miglead by hiding ; 
bosh is Gipsy; gad means wife, in that tongue 
—in ours it applies more narrowly to a woman 
with a sharp tongue. Gibberish is the name 
of the Gipsy language; with us it is applied to 
unmeaning collocations of words. 

But the thieves’ jargon being an unwritten 
tongue, has greatly changed in the last three 
hunered years—so much so that Mr. Hotten 
tells us the modern ‘* Greeks” of St. Giles could 
not understand much of the old cant, and would 
be puzzled to guess the meaning. of many of the 
older canting songs, as that famous one of which 
the following is a verse: 





** Bing out, bien Morts, and toure and toure, 
Bing out, bien Morts, and toure: 
For all your duds are bing'’d awast; 
The bien cove hath the loure."* 

But it is curions to remark that in the old 
cant are some words which look akin to some 
others now in common English use. For in- 
stance, boogit signified basket; it is no longer 





* Which, literally translated, means: 
**Go out, good girls, and look and see, 
Go out, good girly, and see; 
For all your clothes are carried away, 
And the good man has the money.” 


used in the thieves’ jargon; but it reminds us 
of our word budget, a parcel, which Worcester 
derives from the French. So cofe was, in the 
old slang, a man; gentry cofe, a gentle man; 
gentry cofe’s ken, a gentle man’s house. From 
cofe we have cove, a slang term for a man: but 
may it not also be the origin of the word cvf. 
fee, which is applied to the negro ? : 

In Thomas Harman's Canting Dictionary, 
published in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
embodied in this later work by Mr. Hotten, we 
find these and some other amusing words and 
phrases. Harman gives the term /reshe-water- 
marmers, Saying, **'These kind of caterpillers 
counterfet great losses on the sea: their shippes 
were drowned in the playne of Salisbury.”- 
“* Prigger of prauncers,” he says, ‘‘be horse- 
stealers, for to prigge signifieth in their lan- 
guage to steale, and a prauncer is a horse; so, 
being put together, the matter was playn.” 
He concludes his description of this order of 
‘*pryggers” by noting, ‘‘I had the best gelding 
stolen out of my pasture, that I had amongst 
others, whyle this book was first a printing.” It 
is net often that « lexicographer can justify a 
definition by such a personal experience. 

All languages and all jargons seem to have 
been laid under contribution to furnish the En- 
glish thieves’ cant. Argot, the name by which 
they call it, is fromthe French. Booze, a house, 
comes from the Dutch buysen. Domine, a par- 
son, is from the Spanish. Donna and feeles, a 
woman and children, is from the Latin ; and don, 
a clever fellow, has been filched from the Lin- 
gua Franca, or bastard Italian; while duds, the 
vulgar term for clothes, may have been pilfered 
either from the Gaelic or the Dutch. Feele, a 
daughter, from the French; and frow, a girl or 
wife, from the German—are common tramps’ 
terms. So gent, silver, is from the French argent; 
and via/, a country town, also from the French. 
Horrid-horn, a fool, is believed to be from the 
Erse ; and g/oak, a man, from the Scotch. May- 
hew says: ‘* There are several Hebrew terms in 
our cant language, obtained, it would appear, 
from the intercourse of the thieves with the Jew 
fences (receivers of stolen goods); many of the 
cant terms, again, are Sanscrit, got from the 
gipsies; many Latin, got by the beggars from 
the Catholic prayers before the Reformation ; 
and many, again, Italian, got from the wander- 
ing musicians and others; indeed, the showmen 
have but lately introduced a number of Italian 
phrases into their cant language.” The Hin- 
dostanee also contributes several words, which 
have been introduced by the Lascar sailors. 

Moreover, the English thieves’ jargon has pre- 
served many words of English which were for- 
merly in commen and respectable use, but are 
now dropped from the Dictionaries as low or vul- 
gar. Mr. Hotten has made a curions collection 
ef such words, which would now, but did not 
once, shock ears polite: **A young gentleman 
from Belgravia, who had lost his watch or his 
pocket-handkerchief, would scarcely remark to 

‘his mamma that it had been boned—yet bone, 


te Hie 


een 
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in old times, meant, among high and low, to 
steal. A young lady living in the precincts of 
dingy but aristocratic May-Fair, although en- 
raptured with Jenny Lind or Ristori, would 
hardly think of turning back in the box to in- 
form papa that she made no bones of it; yet the 
phrase was most respectable and well-to-do be- 
fore it met with a change of circumstances. ‘A 

ack article,’ however first-rate, would, as far 
as speech is concerned, have greatly displeased 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Walker; yet both crack, 
in the sense of excellent, and crack up, to boast 
or praise, were not considered vulgarisms in the 
time of Henry VIII. Lodge, a cunning trick, 
is from the Anglo-Saxon; and ancient nobles 
used to ‘get each other’s dander up’ be fore 
appealing to their swords — quite flabergasting 
(also a respectable old word) the half score of 
Jookers-on with the thumps and cuts of their 
heavy weapons. Gadlavanting, waiting upon the 
ladies, was as polite in expression as in action; 
while a clergyman at Paule’s Crosse thought no- 
thing of bidding a noisy hearer ‘hold his gad,’ 
yr ‘shut up his gob.’ Gadding, roaming about 
in an idle and ‘trapesing’ manner, was used in 
an old translation of the Bible; and ‘to do any 
thing gingerly’ was to do it with great care. The 
great Lord Bacon spoke of the lower part of a 
man’s face 
served many such words, which he now enjoys 


as his gills.” Shakspeare has pre- 


in communing with costermongers and others 
of the lower sort. in the 
/ye,”’ or suit ; 


” 


Thus, “clean gone, 
sense of out of sight; ‘‘ it won't fu 
“T'll make him buckle under.” 
There is a limited literature of the thieves’ 
jargon, of which an example, in the shape of a 
tailor’s advertisement, is subjoined. ‘This we 
take from Mr. G. W. Matsell’s “‘ Rogue’s Lex- 


icen :” 
“y TILLIAM BRISTOL, whose chant used to be Bristol 
Bill, wishes to nose his old pals, and the publie gen 
erally, that he has tied up prigging, and is now squaring 
it at No, 350 Back Hill, Hatten Garden, where he keeps 
on hand, for ready cole--tick being no go—upper ben} 
mins, built on a downy plan; slap-up velveteen togs, lined 
with the same broady; moleskin ditto, any color, lined 
with the same broady; kerseymere kicksies, any color, 
built very slap with the artful dodge; stout cord ditto, 
built in the * Melton Mowbray’ style; broad cord ditto, 
made very saucy ; moleskin, all colors, built hanky spanky, 
with double fakement down the side, and artful buttons at 
the bottom; stout ditto, built very serious. Out and out 
fancy sleeve kicksies, cut to drop down pn the trotters. 
Waist benjamins, cut long, with mol 
Blue cloth ditto, cut slap-up. 
trotter-cazesa, built very low. 
“A decent allowance made to Seedy Swells, Tea Kettle 
Purgers, Head Robbers, and Flunkeys out of Collar. 
N.B. Gentlemen finding their own Broady can be accom- 
modated,” 


kin back and sleeves. 
Mud-pipes, knee-caps, and 


The uninitiated reader would find some diffi- 
culty in deciphering the above, and we subjoin, 
therefore, a translation of it: 


as psec BRISTOL, formerly known as Bristol 


Bill, wishes to inform his old friends, and the 
public generally, that he has given upstealing, and is now 
getting his living honestly, at 950 Back Hill, Hatten Gar- 
den, where he keeps on hand for ready money, overcoxts 
of a superior style and pattern; superior velveteen coats, 
lined with the same material; moleskin, any color, lined 
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with the same stuff; kerseymere knee-breeches, any color, 
made very fashionable, with the yellow neckhandkerchief 
included; cord ditto, made in the ‘Melton Mowbray’ 
style; broad cord ditto, made the top of the fashion; 
moleskins, of all colors, made in the latest fashion, with 
double stripes down the side, and buttons at the bottom; 
stout ditto, very strongly made. Waistcoats, cut long- 
waisted, with moleskin back and sleeves. Blue cloth ditto, 
fashionably cut. Gaiters, leggins, boots, and shoes, made 
very reasonable. 

“* An allowance made to poor men of fashion, men who 
exchange old clothes, butlers, and 
N.B. Gentlemen finding thei: 


votmen out of place 


wh materials can be ac- 


commodated. 


Bet, besides this, there are hieroglyphic signs, 
well understood by the whole frater ity, and 
used by the noble order of ‘ tramps”—which 
includes, in England, beggars, peddlers, ‘ fresh- 
water mariners,” sneaks, and thieves of the hum- 
bler and less enterprising kind. These marks 
may be seen on corners of streets, on door-posts, 
and on house-steps; they inform the succeeding 
vagrants of all they require to know: 
white scratches may 
‘* Pass on.” 


and a few 
say, ‘‘ Be importunate,” o1 
A writer in Notes and (Queries re- 
marks, on this subject: ‘* Every door or passage 
is pregnant with instruction as to the error com- 
mitted by the patron of beggars; the beggar- 
marks show that a system of freemasonry is fol- 
lowed, by which a beggar knows whether it will 
worth his while to call i passage or 
knock at a door, Let any one examine the en- 


be into a 
trances to the passages in any town, and there 
he will find chalk marks unintelligible to him, 
but significant enough to beg If a thou- 
sand towns are examined, the same marks will 


ars. 


g 
be found at every passage entrance. ‘The pas- 
sage mark is a cipher with a twisted tail: in 
some cases the tail projects into the passage, in 
indicate 
whether the houses down the passage are worth 
calling at or not. 
marks: 


others outwardly; thus seeming to 


Almost every door has its 
these are varied. In some cases there 
is a cross on the brick-work, in others a cipher: 
the figures 1, 2,3, are also used. Every person 
may for himself test the accuracy of these state- 
ments by the examination of the brick-work near 
his own doorway—thus demonstrating that men- 
dicity is a regular trade, carried out upon a sys- 
tem calculated to save time and realize the larg- 
est profits.” An English “ tramp” described to 
Mayhew the method of ** working” a small town. 
Hesaid: ‘* Two hawkers (pa/s) go together, but 
separate when they enter a village, one taking 
each side of the road, and selling different things; 
and in order to inform each other as to the char- 
acter of the people at whose houses they call, 
they chalk certain marks on their door-posts.”” 
The English love of system has indeed turned 
into an industry. It is a trade or oc- 
is followed by thousands ; 


) ing 


cupation; as such, it 
and they avail themselves very ingeniously of 
labor-saving devices. Thus in many cases, over 
the kitchen mantle-piece of a thieves’ lodging- 
marked 
with certain signs which denote failure or suc- 
Mr. Hotten 


has been so fortunate as to procure one of these 


house, is hung a map of the district, 


cess in mendicant applications. 
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charts, of the district of Maidstone, in Kent, 
which we copy on this page, with the explana- 
tions given of the marks or hieroglyphics. Who 
‘¢? Sarah” is, or what relation this mysterious 
and homely creature has to the district, Mr. 
Hotten was unable to ascertain, 

When no artist appears to make a map for 
the fraternity, Mayhew tells us that the *‘ walks” 
are described in writing. ‘‘ In almost every one 
of the padding-kens, or low lodging-houses, in 
the country, there is a list of walks pasted up 
over the kitchen mantle-piece. At St. Al- 
bans, for instance, at the ——-, and at other 
places, there is a paper stuck up in each of the 
kitchens. This paper is headed, ‘ Walks out of 
this Town,’ and underneath it are set down the 
names of the villages in the neighborhood at 
which a beggar may call when out on his walk, 
and they are so arranged as to allow the cadger 
to make a round of about six miles each day, 
and return the same night. In many of these 


papers there are sometimes twenty walks set 
No villages that are in any way ‘ gam- 


down. 





EXPLANATION OF TITE HIEROGLYPHICS. 


NO GOOD: too poor. and know too much. 
STOP—if you have what they want, they will buy 
(knowing) 
way 


BONE (good) 
pater” (don’t talk much) here. 


COOPE RB'D (spoiled), by too many tramps calling there 


7AMMY (unfavorable), likely to have you taken up 


RELIGIOUS, but tidy on the whole 


@0d>oy dx 





They are pretty “ fy” 
GO IN THIS DIRECTION, it is better than the other road. 


Safe for a “‘ cold tatur,” if for nothing else. 


Mind the dog 


FLUMMUXED (dangerous), sure of a month in quod (prison). 
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my’ [bad] are ever mentioned in these lists; 
and the cadger, if he feels inclined to stop for a 
few days in the town, will be told by the lodg- 
ing-house keeper, or the other cadgers that he 
may meet there, what gentlemen's seats or pri- 
vate houses are of any account on the walk that 
he means to take. The names of the good 
houses are not set down in the paper for fear 
of the police.” This custom appears to be very 
old; it as noticed by English writers three 
hundred years ago. The communication by 
signal reaches even to the gallows. The dis- 
play of a red handkerchief by the “ sufferer” is 
a token that he has not betrayed any professional 
secrets, 

The origin of the mark of direction, the third 
in the list ‘given below, is explained by the 
following paragraph in an English “ Constable's 
Guide :” ‘*Gipsies follow their brethren by nu- 
merous marks, such as strewing handfals of 
grass in the day time at a four-lane or cross- 
roads: the grass being strewn down the road the 
gang have taken; also, by a cross being made 
on the ground with a stick or knife 
—the longest end of the cross de- 
noting the route taken. In the 
night time a cleft stick is placed in 
the fence at the cross-roads, with 
an arm pointing down the road 
their comrades have taken. ‘The 
marks are always placed on the 
left-hand side, so that the strag- 
glers can easily and readily find 
them.” It is curious to learn that 
the publication of these hieroglyph- 
ics has enabled some persons to es- 
cape the importunities of beggars. 
A clergyman writes that by himself 
marking the characters (Gam- 
my) and © (Flummuxed) on the 
gate-posts of his parsonage, he en- 
joys a singular immunity from 
aims-seekers and cadgers on the 
tramp. 

Mr. Hotten has some amusing 
paragraphs about slang, which he 
separates entirely from thieves’ jar- 
gon. Slang is low English; and 
the English are perhaps the most 
slangy of civilized nations—though 
they accuse us Americans of being 
their masters in this art of indi- 
rect expression. If we speak of 
our President as ‘‘ Uncle Abe,” 
they call their Queen ‘‘ Little Vic,” 
their Prime Minister ‘‘ Pam,” the 
leader of the Opposition ‘* Dizzy ;” 
and every grade of society in En- 
gland, if we may believe Mr. Hot- 
ten, has its own peculiar slang. 
In English politics, for instance, a 
plumper is a single vote at an elec- 
tion—not a split-ticket ; and elect- 
ors who have occupied a house, 
no matter how small, and boiled a 
pot in it, thus qualifying them- 





Nothing that 


“* Cheese your 








selves for voting, are termed pot-wallopers. A 
quiet walk over is a re-election without oppo- 
sition and much cost. <A caucus meeting refers 
to the private assembling of politicians before an 
election, when candidates are chosen and meas- 
ures of action agreed upon. This term originated 
in America. <A job, in political phraseology, is a 
government office or contract obtained by secret 
influence or favoritism. Only the other day the 
London Times spoke of ‘the patriotic member 
of Parliament potted out in a dusty little Jodg- 
ing somewhere about Bury Street.” The term 
quockerwodyger, although referring to a wooden 
toy figure which jerks its limbs about when 
pulled by a string, has been supplemented with 
a political eaning: a pseudo- politician, one 
whose strings of action are pulled by somebody 
else, is now often termed a quockerwodger. The 


. . . | 
term rat, too, in allusion to rats deserting ves- 


sels about to sink, has long been employed to- 
ward those turn-coat politicians who change 
their party for interest. Stout or careful mem- 
bers of Parliament shout to the cabmen on the 
rank, ‘* Four-wheeler !” meaning a four-wheeled 
cab. 

There is university slang, religious slang, and 
which is synonymous with dandy 
slang. In this last, inconvenient friends, or 
elderly and lecturing relatives, are pronounced 
dreadful bores. Four-wheeled cabs are calied 
bounders ; and a member of the Four-in-hand 
Club, driving to Epsom on the Derby Day, 
would, using fashionable phraseology, speak of 
it as tooling his drag down to the Derby. « A vehi- 
cle, if not a drag (or dwagq), is a trap, or a cask ; 
and if the turn out happens to be in other than 
a trim condition, it is pronounced at once as not 
down the road. The cockney swell would say it 
is not up to the mark ; while the costermonger 
would call it wery dickey. In the British army a 
barrack or military station is known as a /obster- 
box; to **cram” for an examination is to mug- 
up; to reject from the examination is to spin; 
and that part of the barrack occupied by subal- 
terns is frequently spoken of as the rookery. In 
dandy slang any celebrity, from Paul Bedford 
to the Pope of Rome, is a sell. Wrinkled- 
faced old professors, who hold dress and fash- 
ionable tailors in abhorrence, are called aw- 
ful swells—if they happen’ to be very learned or 
clever; a title is termed a handle ; trowsers, in- 
expressibles, or, when of a large pattern, or the 
inflated Zouave cut, howling bags; a superior 
appearance, extensive; a four-wheeled cab, a 
bird-cage; a dance, a hop; dining at another 
man’s table, ‘‘ sitting under his mahogany ;”’ any 
thing flashy or showy, /oud; the peculiar make 
or cut of a coat, its bui/d; full-dress, fu/l-fig ; 
wearing clothes which represent the very extreme 
of fashion, ‘‘ dressing to death ;’”’ a reunion, a 
spread ; a friend (or a ** good fellow”), a trump. 

On the English Stock Exchange, “‘ breaking 
shins” means borrowing money; “ rigging the 
market” is playing tricks with it; a ‘“‘ stag” is a 
speculator without money ; bank-notes are called 
* long-tailed ones,” and also “flimsies ;” a mon- 


military, 
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key is £500; a “plum” is £100,000; and a 
million sterling is called a ‘* marygold.” Mon. 
ey, in its various shapes, is known by not less 
than one hundred and thirty slang terms in En- 
gland. Specie is called beans or blunt—to dis- 
tinguish it from stiff, and rags, which mean bank- 
notes ; 
ers, chips, corks, dibbs, dinarly, dimmock, dust, 
Seathers, gent (silver—from argent), haddock (a 
purse of money), horse nails, loaver, lour (the 
oldest cant term for money), mopusses, needful, 
nobbings (money collected in a hat by street- 
performers), ochre (gold), pewter, pa/m-oil, posh, 
Que en's pictures, 


brads, brass, bustle, coppers, ¢ honk, chink- 


quids, ready, or ready gilt, 
redge (gold), rhino, rowdy, shiners ( sovereigns), 
skin (a purse of money), stiff’ (paper, or bill of 
acceptance), stuff, stumpy, tin (silver), wedge 
at- 
tentive is slang speech to financial matters, that 
there are seven terms for bad, or “ bogus” coin. 
Bogus, by-the-way, is American slang. 
a counterfeit five-shilling piece; ha//a case repre- 
sents half that sum ; grays are half-pence made 
double for gambling purposes ; gueer-so/t is coun- 
terfeit or lead coin; schofel refers to coated or 
spurious coin ; s/een is bad money of any de- 
scription; and sinkers bears the same and not 
inappropriate meaning. Flying the kite, or ob- 
taining money on bills and promissory notes, is 
closely connected with the allegorical expression 
In winter or in summer any 
elderly gentleman who may have prospered in 
life is pronounced warm; while an equivalent is 
immediately at hand in the phrase, ‘‘ his pock- 
ets are well dined.” 

Each separate piece of money has its own 
slang term, and often half a score of synonyms. 
To begin with a farthing: first there is fudge, 
then fiddle r, then gig, and lastly quartereen. A 
half-penny is a brown or a madza saltee (cant), 
or a mag, or a posh, or a rap—whence the popu- 
lar phrase, ‘‘I don’t care a rap.” The penny 
has for slang equivalents a copper, a saitee 
(cant), and a winn. Two-pence is a deuce; and 
three-pence is either a thrums or a thrups. Four- 
pence, or a groat, may in vulgar speech be term- 
ed a bit, a flag, or a joey. Six-pence is well 
represented in street talk, and some of the slang 
substitutes are 
bandy, bender, cripple, and downer; then fye- 
buck, half a hog, kick (thus, ‘‘two and a kick,” 
2s. 6d.), lord of the manor, pig, pot (the price of 
a pot of beer—thus half a crown is a “ five pot 
piece”), snid, sprat, sow’s baby, tanner, tester, 
tizzy—sixteen vulgar words to one coin. 
pence, being an uncommon amount, has only 
one slang synonym, setter. The same remarks 
apply to eight-pence and nine-pence, the former 
being only represented by otter, and the latter by 
the cant phrase nobba-saltee. Ten-pence is dacha- 


(silver), aud yellow boys (sovereigns). So 


A casé is 


of raising the wind. 


very comical—for instance, 


Seven- 


saltee, and eleven-pence dacha-one—both cant 
One shilling boasts eleven slang 
equivalents; thus we have beong, bob, breaky- 
leg, deaner, gen (either from argent, silver, or 
the back slang), hog, levy—a word which made 
its way to this country, and was formerly used 


expressions, 
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in Pennsylvania and Ohio for the old twelve- | 


and-a-half-cent piece; the ‘‘long hit” of New 
Orleans—peg, stag, teviss, and twelver. One 
shilling and six-pence is a ky-bosh. Half a 
crown is known as an alderman, half a bull, 
half a tusheroon, and a madza caroon; while a 


crown piece, or five shillings, may be called | 


either a bull, or a caroon, or a cart-wheel, or a 
coach-wheel, or a thick-un, or a tusheroon. The 
next advance in slang money is ten shillings, or 
half a sovereign, which may be either pronounced 
as half a bean, half a couter, a madza poona, or 
half a qud. A sovereign, or twenty shillings, 
is a bean, canary, couter, foont, goldfinch, James, 
poona, portrait, quid, a thick-un, or a yellow-boy. 
Guineas are nearly obsolete, yet the terms neds, 
and ha/f-neds, are still in use. Bank-notes are 
Slimsies, long-tailed ones, or soft. A jfinuf is a 
five-pound note. 

Mr. Hotten suggests that many of these slang 
terms bear the mark of their mintage; they 
came from the work-shops: thus brads, from 
the ironmonger; chips, from the carpenter ; 
dust, from the goldsmith; feathers, from the 
upholsterer ; horse-nails from the farrier; had- 
dock, from the fishmonger; and tanner, from 
the leather-dresser. Here the object itself is 
called by the name of an article which pro- 
cures it. <A tailor, by-the-way, is called by the 
collegians and “fast” men a * sufferer’’—a very 
significant term. Intoxication, in its various 
forms, has also a number of slang synonyms. 
Thus to be mildly drunk is to be beery, bemused, 
boozy, bosky, buffy, corned, foggy, fou, fresh, 
hazy 





elevated, kisky, lushy, moony, muggy, muzzy, 
on, screwed, stewed, tight, and winey. <A higher 
or more intense state of intoxication is represent- 
ed by the expressions podgy, beargered, blued, 
cut, primed, lumpy, plowed, muddled, obfuscated, 
swipey, three sheets in the wind, and top-heavy. 
But the climax of fuddlement is only obtained 
when the disguised individual can’t see a hole ina 
ladder, or when he is all mops and brooms, or off 
his nut; or with his main-brace well splced, or 
with the sun in his eyes, or when he has /apped 
the gutter, and got the gravel rash, or is on the ran- 
tan, or on the re-raw, or when he is sewed up, 
or regularly scammered—then, and not till then, 
is he entitled, in vulgar society, to the title of 
lushington or recommended to put inthe pin. We 
can add but one slang phrase to Mr. Hotten’s col- 
lection ; in New England it is sometimes said of 
a tipsy fellow that he “ has been to see his uncle.” 

Shakspeare was well read in the slang of his 
day. Falstaff abounds in slang, more witty 
than is commonly heard in these days; and the 
plays are a mine of old slang. But the other 
and later play-wnghts were adepts as well. 
Thus, an Abram-Man was a wandering beggar ; 
but Beaumont and Fletcher give a number of 
curious synonyms for this phrase : 


**And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 
Jarkman, or Patrico, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 
Frater, or Abram-Man; I speak to all 
That stand in fair election for the title 
Of king of beggars.” 





A few specimens of the jargon in which rogues 
delight to speak will give the reader some no- 
tion of the humor of these “ lewd fellows of 
baser sort.”’ Poor soft cheese is called beeswax: 
a large foot is a beetle-crusher; food is grub, or 
belly-timber ; a ‘* Bible-carrier” is a person who 
sells songs, but does not sing them. The gener. 
| ic term for handkerchief is wipe ; but eleven dif. 

ferent phrases describe as many different patterns 
of this indispensable article: a Billy, or fogle, 
|is a silk handkerchief; a clout, one of cotton: 
|a Bird's-eye wipe, is one with a darkish-blue 
| ground, and large round white spots, with a spot 
| in the centre of darker blue than the ground. This 
was adopted by Jim Belcher, the pugilist, and 
soon became popular among ‘the fancy.” It 
is also called a Belcher, a handkerchief much 
patronized by Sam Weller, Senior, if we may 
believe Mr. Dickens. Then there is the Blood- 
red fancy, which is red; the Blue-billy, blue 
ground with white spots, the Cream-fancy, any 
pattern on a white ground; the Green-king $- 
| man, any pattern on a green ground; the Ran- 
dal’s-man, green, with white spots, named aft 
Jack Randal, pugilist; the Water’s-man, sky- 
colored; the Yellow-fancy, yellow, with white 
spots, the Yellow-man, all yellow. 

A bloke is a cove, and a cove is a man. 
‘*The bloke with the jasey” means the Judge; 
jasey signifying wig. A policeman is called a 
blue-bottic. The term buffer, which is now 
common slang, and means a jolly good fellow, 
has a curious origin. It is probably from the 
French bouffard—a clown or fool; but in the 
middle of the last century a buffer was, accord- 
ing to one of the dramatists of that day, ‘‘a 
rogue who killed good sound horses, for the 
sake of their skins, by running a long wire into 
|them.”’ A buster is a small loaf of bread; a 
man goes into a low beer-shop for lunch, and 

calls for ‘‘a penn’orth of beeswax and a two- 
| penny buster.” The term ‘‘ fast,” as ‘‘a fast 
young man,” Mr. Hotten describes as an Amer- 
icanism, which has taken root in England, where 
| they now have not only fast men but fast young 
|women. Of the latter our author has a story 
|which certainly shows that the young British 
| female may be an adept in slang. It is of a 
| bishop’s daughter, now living, who was skilled 
in horses: Being desirous of ascertaining the 
|} opinion of a candidate for ordination, who had 
| the look of a bird of the same feather, as to the 
| merits of some cattle just brought to her father’s 
palace for her to select from, she was assured bs 
|him they were utterly unfit for a lady’s use. 
With a knowing look at the horses’ points, she 
gave her opinion in these choice words, ‘* Well, 
|I agree with you; they are a rum lot, as the 
| devil said of the ten commandments.” Dickens 
wittily remarked that, when applied to men, the 
words fast and loose are synonymous. 

To drain is to drink ; hot gin and beer, spiced. 
|is called flannel; brandy and port-wine mixed 
|is flesh and blood; and beer is gatter, a shant 
|of gatter being a pot of beer. In Australia. 
| which has a peculiar slang of its own, what is 
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in England called a ‘‘ go,” and here a ‘ drain”’ 
or “drink,” is spoken of as a ‘‘nobbler.” A 
ladvy’s veil is known as a midge-net ; to milvader 
a man is to beat him; paw-cases are gloves. 
By-the-way, the misuse of the word ‘‘ allow,” 
which is common in the South and West—as, 
‘*he allowed he would go to-morrow,” *‘ he al- 
lowed he would give me a dollar,” is of English 
origin. It is used, for instance, in an old-folk 
rhyme, ‘*’Tom Clodpole’s Journey to London :” 
“ He ‘lowed he'd gi’ me half a crown, 
And treat me wud sum beer, 
If | wed make it up wud him, 
And let un go off clear.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY AND DEACON 
MARVIN. 

«* How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view !" 
M* earliest recollections cluster around the 
pt beauties of Pleasant Valley. It is one of 
the loveliest spots on the borders of Long Island 
Sound, within thirty miles of New London. It 
seemed very lovely to my childish eyes long time 
ago. But that proves nothing as to its beauty. 
Every school-boy, every urchin, admires and 
loves the scenes of his early fun and frolic, and 
sees Heaven itself reflected in every pool or pud- 
dle on which his chip boat floats, or in which 
his naked feet have paddled. Were we as wise 
and clear-sighted in our manhood as we were in 
our youth, we should all our lives long discover 
in like manner the image of celestial beauty, 
of all that is fair and bright in the firmament 
above, smiling upward to our appreciative glance 
from every fountain by life’s dusty way-side, and 
every dew-drop that sparkles on the grass be- 
neath our feet. I have seen Pleasant Valley 
with the eyes of both manhood and youth; and 
at my last visit, made after an absence of half a 
lifetime, it looked lovelier than ever. Not from 

its associations merely ; not because it was 
** The school-boy spot 

We ne’er forget, though we are there forgot ;” 
not because of childish day-dreams and time- 
hallowed reminiscences; not because I there 
first learned to love—to love the delights of 
home, and ‘the mother who watched o’er my 
childhood,” and the father who stood instead 
of God to my young mind, and breathed int 
me that breath of intellectual life which made 


me truly a living soul, and the bright, unbroken | 


circle of sisters and brothers, long since become 
a memory only, and the crowd of school-mates 
and playmates who people the play-grounds of 
my young memory; and the bright-eved, rosy- 
cheeked girls—the sweet Marys, and Almiras, 
and Mildreds, and Phebes, and Lucindas, who 
awakened in my worshiping heart its first dim 
notions of an affection still more tender and 
warm—not merely because of these did Pleasant 
Valley look lovelier in 1863 than it did in 1816, 
but also because it really was, and is, as its 
name would indicate, a charming spot, and of 
itself worthy to be visited, admired, described, 
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and celebrated in song—lovely enough to in- 
spire the poet's wish to 


“Gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best ;" 
and my eyes long trained to the observation 
and study of natural beauty, were here delight- 
ed by a hundred sylvan charms, so that both 
taste and memory combined to fill my mind 
with gratification 

The name of Pleasant Valley was worthily 
bestowed upon this spot nearly two hundred 
years ago by some adventurous settler who 
pushed out westwardly from Pequot along the 
margin of ‘the Sound,” and paused here in the 
glorious sunset of a summer afternoon to regale 
his eyes with its delightful scenery 

A lively little stream serpentines through the 
Valley, bounded on the west by graceful hills 
whose feet dip gently into its sparkling water, 
and on the east by bluffs of wild and picturesque 
All which fertile field and meadow— 
all that rude and rocky precipices, wooded slopes, 
flourishing orchards, and fields of green or gold- 
en grain; and all that babbling brook and mur- 
muring cascade can contribute to the varied 
beauty of the scene may be found and admired 
in this Valley of Delights. 

Here too abound the softening and refining 
the im- 
press of successive generations of inhabitants— 
an intelligent and pious race, as substantial 
dwellings, and pretty cottages, meeting-houses, 


beauty. 


touches of human industry and taste 


and school-houses, those inseparable companions 
in every New England village, most clearly de- 
monstrate, 

How much, it is really surprising and delight- 
ful to notice—how much remains almost un- 
changed in the aspect of the Valley, although 
so long an interval has passed since my last vis- 
it! There lies the village green in whose centre 
stood ‘*the whipping-post,” and around whose 
margin there stood and stand the churches, the 
school-house, the village shops, and the houses 
of the squire and parson, with the old familiar 
look of 1816. The whipping-post, to be sure, 
has disappeared from the village green. But 
even in 1816 it was a ‘* whipping-post” only in 
name, serving merely as a peaceable bulletin- 


| board, whereon were posted probate notices and 
| vendue advertisements. 
i i» 

| site the post, whose well-curb, post, sweep, pole, 


The old well, just oppo- 


and bucket I saw caught up like cobwebs by the 
great September gale of 1815, and whirled aloft 
until they vanished in the clouds—the old well 
has been filled up, and no longer furnishes cool- 
ing draughts from ‘‘ the old oaken bucket,” to 
thirsty boys and girls who come rushing out at 
‘* recess” from the adjacent school-house. 
for the rash innovator who was not here con- 
tent *‘ to let well alone!” But the school-house 
—no, not the, but a school-house, yet stands on 
the old familiar spot, and its appearance sum- 
On 
the very school-ground where I used to play 
ball are now visible the foot-marks of the same 
old games: ‘‘one old cat,” and ‘* two old cat,” 


Alas 


mons up a troop of curious recollections. 
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and “base ball,” and ‘‘ prison base,” and ‘ pr- | 
son,” and ‘‘ gould,” and ‘‘ tag,” and ‘‘I spy.” 
** Goodness gracious !” how I would like to jump 
out of my buggy, and try my hands and legs | 
over again at those boyish sports, the very rec- 
ollection of which ‘‘ puts life and mettle in my | 
heels.” And here is the bridge across the brook 
beyond the school-house, over which goes the 
road to Smith Hill. Over that bridge how oft- 
en have I watched the pretty feet of pretty Char- | 
lotte Smith on her way to school! Dear little 
lisping Charlotte! how I loved to hear you read, 
the ‘* Ode on Solitude” was it? in ‘* Murray’s 
English Reader,” beginning 


“© thou, the nymph with plathid eye, 
Though theldom found, yet ever nigh.” 
Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte! where now are those | 
pretty feet, and where is now thy sweet, bewitch- | 
ing lisp, and yet more bewitching smile of lip | 
and eye? ‘‘Eheu fugaces !” 

By the side of the bridge once stood, but no | 
longer stands, a “‘ hatter’s shop”—Ilurlbut’s hat- 
ter’s shop—and back of that was a deep hole, or 
pool, in the brook—a sort of aneurismic or vari- | 
cose development of the stream, forming a nat- 
ural baptistry, in which the holy ordinance of | 
immersion was ofttime administered by good | 
**Eldcr” Palmer, or some other Baptist minister | 
of that day. ‘‘ That day” was a day of religious | 
intolerance in Connecticut, when every other sect 
and denomination of Christians was taxed, and 
compelled to pay taxes, for the support of the 
Presbyterian, or “Standing Order.” I speak | 
now of a period that ended with the year 1818, | 
and not of the epoch of “ toleration,” the be-| 
ginning of religious equality, which came in 
with the Constitution and te ‘‘ toleration tick- | 
et” of that vear. The Baptists and baptisms of | 
Pleasant Valley were sneered at by the stiff- 
backed Presbyterians, and many were the af- | 
fronts, indignities, and wrongs heaped upon 
Elder Palmer and his Baptist brethren. This | 
pool recalls one of them distinctly to mind. | 
Several persons were immersed here one sum- 
mer Sunday afternoon by that godly man. The| 
sacrament of baptism had been witnessed by a 
motley multitede of persons, old and young, 
male and female, devout and impious, decent and 
disorderly. A parcel of noisy boys, of Presbyte- 
rian families, occupied a part of the bridge just 
above the pool, misbehaving in various ways, 
and at last throwing a dog into the water just 
as one of the candidates was led down into the 
pool by the officiating clergyman. (I have great 
comfort in recollecting that I ‘‘ thrashed” one 
of those boys the next day in such thorough 
style that he ever after remembered at least one 
Baptist with becoming respect.) On the fol- 
lowing night Elder Palmer’s barn was broken 
open, his ‘‘chaise” taken out and drawn down 
to the bridge, and then cast, like the doy, into 
the very middle of the pool, where it was dis- 
covered on Monday morning by the hatters at 
Hurlbut’s shop. But enough of these disagree- 
able reminiscences. Let me turn to more amus- 
ing topics. 


| ley. 
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Just across the brook, on that little peninsu- 
la, where you now see a group of lofty syca. 
mores, there stood in my school-boy days a 
grove of slender saplings—the self-same growth 
that stands there now: but while I have grown 
old they have followed my example, and are 
now huge trees. Imagine me and a dozen other 
youngsters perched like robins, each among the 
topmost branches of one of those saplings, twen- 
ty feet above ground, swinging in great curves 


through the air, and singing aloud, ‘* Who sees 
| me in this button-ball tree?” enjoying the exer- 


cise and the peril, but longing also to be ob- 


| served and admired for our daring and our agil- 
| ity by travelers along the road. 


Even then 
ambition stirred our hearts, and each one of us 
was impatient to be a man, and every little 
heart was singing, not in the boyish rhymes 
just quoted, nor in any other self-conscious 


| words, the Jean Ingelow song: 


‘“*T wait for my story; the birds can 
Not ene, as he sits on the tree; 
The bells can not ring it, but, long years, O bring it, 
Such as | wish it to be!” 


not sing it, 


Now, speaking of birds brings to mind a cer- 
tain birds-nesting expedition of my boyhood on 
yonder rocky ridge, whose perpendicular end 
juts almost into the brook, and whose precipi- 
tous southern walls impend for nearly a mile, 
like the battlements of some huge fortress, over 
the road to Niantic. The summit of that ridge 


| was then, and now is, clothed with wood, and 


furnished a cover for countless birds, whose 
nests we boys regarded as lawful spoil, and 
whose eggs as our legitimate prey. Some fee- 
ble attempts to restrain our egg-hunting pro- 
pensities, on the ground of compassion for the 
parent bird, were scoffingly met by our recom- 
mendation to ‘‘ pity the pullets and old hens,” 
whose nests we were taught and commanded 
to discover, and all whose eggs, excepting the 
** nest-egg,”’ we were ordered to bring home. 
So, when importuned by mother or sister to pity 
Mrs. Robin or Madame Blue Jay, we answered, 
**Oh yes, we will; we'll leave ’em all a ‘nest- 
egg!’” And we invariably did, not so much out 
of mercy as out of policy, leave one egg in every 
rifled nest, in the expectation that the female 
bird would thereto lay the full complement re- 
quired for a legitimate incubation. 

It happened on one occasion that a boy kins- 
man of ours, whom we somewhat inaccurately 
called **Cousin Elf” (that being ‘‘the short” 
for Eliphaz), came from a distance to make us 
a visit in the very nick of time for birds-nesting. 
Never shall I forget that visit and the conse- 
quent raid on the feathered tribe which occu- 
pied Mount Mather. ‘Res magna erat.” It 
was ‘‘a big thing.” Robin and ‘ brown thrash- 
er,” cat-bird and king-bird, bobolink and red- 
wing, firehang-bird and sparrow, and many an- 
other fowl of the air had reason to remember 
that day. The number of eggs that we brought 
home was something quite unparalleled in the 
various and ovarious statistics of Pleasant Val- 
They were measured rather than counted, 





and by measure they just filled the biggest hind 
pocket of Cousin ‘‘Elf."’ He had been endowed 
with all our earnings, and our homeward march 
was a complete ovation. Elf’s pocket and all 
of our hearts were full as we entered the house 
and rushed up stairs to ‘‘ mother’s room” to an- 
nounce our splendid success. But alas! in our 
precipitancy we rushed to destruction— 
“6 -ab ovo 
Usque ad 


from eggs to i/l-luck (a free translation). 


mala” 

Elf’s 
pocket was dashed against a chair, every egg 
smashed, while shell, and yolk, and white 


were mingled in one conglomerated chaos, from 


was 


rash plunge into which Elf’s fingers were 
in a not 


one 


withdrawn state to be described of 
x viscosity and gelatinous abomination. 


r a minute of speechles$ grief and horror 


the fun of the thing burst upon our im: 


sina- 
tion, and then ensued a concert of laughter of 
ver} ;, pitch, and tone that goes to make 
» full diapason of cachinnation, followed. by 
jokes and gibes innumerable upon poor Elf and 
his dreadful pocket. One of the girls—my sis- 
ters—proposed to call him ‘‘ Cousin Custard,” 
and asked if she had not better grate some nut- 
meg into his pocket; another suggested that we 
should drop in a lump of butter, hold him to the 
fire, and ‘‘poach” him; and my oldest brother 
gravely remarked that a little old Jamaica would 
convert him into ‘‘e Elf bore it he- 
roically. But to this day we—those of us who 


rive “7 ’ 
og-nog. 


survive—love to joke him on his disappointed 
** egg-spec-tations.” 

A mile or two down stream lies Marvinville, 
a cluster of shops and dwellings situated in a 
bend of the brook, and famous in the annals 
of Pleasant Valley as the scene of Deacon 
Marvin's life and exploits. He flourished long 
very aged man 
A hundred 
dotes were current in the neighborhood illus- 
trating his industry, his eccentricity, his awk- 
ward shrewdness, and his invariable success in 
every enterprise to which he turned his mind 
and hand. Pleasant Valley folks regarded him 
as one of the world’s wonders. He was reputed 
to be of Scotch descent, and had, as they said, 
‘*gumption” enough for a whole clan, although, 
unlike most Scotchmen, he was so good-natured 
and serene that nothing ever seemed to disturb 
the stagnant pool of his sensibilities. 


before my day, and was a when 


I was yet below my teens. anec- 


Pachy- 
dermatous as a rhinoceros, and sagacious as an 
elephant, you could neither take him in, nor ir- 
ritate him, neither outwit nor annoy, neither 
gull in trade, humbug by 
by a practical joke. If assailed by wit or ridi- 
cule he usually repelled the attack by his ap 
parent insensibility, though now and then he 
surprised you by a return blow so sharp, sud- 
den, and unexpected, that you were prostrate 
before you beheld the movement; and by the 
time you recovered,your powers of observation, 
he had regained his wonted stolidity so utterly 
as to make you doubt whether the coup had 
come from him 
Vou. XXX.—No. 179.—Ss 


a ‘*sell,” nor disturb 
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Deacon Marvin, at the ‘ 
farmer, a tanner, and a s] On the 


bench 


make 


the shoemaker’s bench he wore his 


as ever ‘‘ Me 


wool- 


leather apron with as much gravity 
Lud” Chancellor 
sac k. 


fields, at home and : 


wore his robes 


Among his tan-vats and i ils corn- 
and 


arnation of 


roa l; eve ry where 
always, he was the same solemn inc 
awkward good-natui nd always 
industrious, quiet, s ‘ 
ligious matters he w: 
as he was in secular affairs. 
} loym« nts were as much a devo 

spiritual, and his piety was as th 


dustrious as was his money-making. 


mode of } 


devotion soon made him 1 

r soon made him a deacon. Long days’ 
‘friends of the mammon 
nd long and labori 


and 
7 


I 
he ions established him on a 


works earned for him ‘ 
unrighteousness jus 

prayers and ex 

firm basis as a pillar in the church, and the 

odor of sanc tity gave fragrance even to his filthy 

lucre. 

that 


signed for Presbyterian deaci 


There are men Nature manifestly de 
native dea- 
born.” = 
] 
l 


rs, whose chi 


ns 


cons **to the manor 


(manner ) 
church - memb« 


heir 
lren 
being baptized after the fashion of that church, 
which finds a handful of 
dan for a whole generation of communicants, 


parents are 


water a sufficient Jor- 


are, by the virtue of ‘‘the half-way covenant,” 
admitted infants within the holy pale of 
Of these privileged children there 
is now and then one who takes to his Catechism 


n) 


when 
membership. 

as kindly as to his mother’s milk, and seems to 
grow and fatten upon texts and doctrines as 
readily as Hophni and Phinehas did on the 
priestly perquisites of Eli, without developing 
any of the evil tendencies that misled those two 
unfortunate young scions of the Hebrew priest- 
hood. 


his cradle upward, 


Such a one was Deacon Marvin from 
With such it is merely a 
question of time; and when the time comes he 
is, as matter of course, officially designated and 
set apart as deacon. with Marvin ; 
and in his case he would have been thus pro 
moted long before he was but for the fact that 


So was it 


he was yet unmarried; and the Presbyterians, 
remembering Paul's exhortation, ‘ Let 
deacons be the husbands of one wife,” 
luctant to elect a bachelor to that ecclesiastical 
office. This difficulty was duly made known 
to him, and he was kindly asked to remove the 
stumbling-block by taking to himself a wife. 
He modestly suggested that, as Deacon Smith 
already had a wife, there might be a bachelor 
elected to the second deaconship, and that even 
then admit that the *‘ one wife” did 
exist as an actual fact. sut the church were 
inclined, Elder Mack and some of the brethren 
smiling at insist that 
the text required and meant ‘‘ one wife apiece.” 
Mr. Marvin, apparently wondering a little at 
their smiles, told them he would “take the 
matter into prayerful consideration.” 


your 
were re- 


Paul would 


Marvin’s queer reply, to 


This promise was known at once all over the 
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parish, as in a country village invariably hap- 
pens, and it created an immense sensation 
among the artless Ruths and artful Naomis of 
Pleasant Valley. It is said that, within a fort- 
night afterward, the future deacon was called 
upon as shoemaker to take the measure of every 
unmarried female foot of Presbyterian ownership 
between the ages of eighteen and forty in the 
whole valley ; 


nay, that customers of this de- 


seription came from the remoter regions of 
Hamburgh, Brockway’s Ferry 
Head to be measured for slippers, shoes, 






Niantic, and Rise 
I ] over- 
shoes, boots, and moccasins of every kind known 
in those unsophisticated days to that primitive 
locality. 
by Mr. 


or less careful than 





And it was noticed, not seemingly 


Marvin, but by others more observin 


1e to conceal their observa- 
tion, that of these candidates for fits a consid- 
erable number came more than once—first to be 
measured, and then to try on, and then a third 
Within the 
month Mr. Marvin received fifteen invitations to 


te , ] 


a-parties and kindred entertainments, at wl 


time to suggest trifling alterations. 





he was regaled with every delicacy, solid and 
fluid, that the housekeepers of Pleasant Valle; 
could invent and produce for his delectation ; 
and it was a curious coincidence that every one 
of his entertainers had at least one marriagea- 
ble daughter, and that upon her, the heroine of 
the evening, the ‘‘ Cynthia of the minute,” was 
bestowed all the credit of the remarkably light 
bread, or wonderfully sweet butter, or rich 





cheese, or toothsome ‘‘ apple-saas” and ‘ pre- 
serves,” or crisp ‘‘ short-cakes,” or ‘‘ flaky” pie- 
crust, or any other good thing which seemed to 
attract the regard of this highly-esteemed friend 
and guest. 

These uncommon manifestations of neighbor- 
ly regard and of friendly feeling were not the 
only extraordinary phenomena which exhibited 
themselves about that time to watchful eyes in 
and around this agitated community. New 
dresses, new bonnets, new ribbons broke out, 
like an eruption, all over the parish; and on 
Sundays the meeting-house was gay with un- 
wonted colors, and attractive with young beauty 
decorated with fresh and manifold 
adornments. 

Let it not be supposed that Deacon Marvin 
was all unmoved by this revolutionary excite- 
ment. 


feminine 


He did not betray any unwonted emo- 
tion, but kept on the even tenor of his way just 
as though every body else were as calm as he 
himself seemed to be. 
deeply moved. 


His mind, however, was 
As a truly conscientious man 
he began diligently to inquire ‘* whether or no,” 
to use his favorite formula, ‘‘it was the will of 
the Lord” that he should marry, and if it were, 
who was the divinely-appointed she? It is now 
(I speak of more than forty years ago) the vil- 
lage tradition that he actually went, night after 
night, to a thicket of alders in the river bend 
behind his house—the house in which ‘he lived 
with an aged mother—and there knelt down 
alone beneath the stars, and prayed for divine 
wisdom to guide him first to a righteous decis- 


That tra. 
dition is founded partly on the well-known de- 
votional habits of Mr. and partly o1 
the testimony of two of the village boys of tha 


ion, and next to a becoming choice. 
farvit 


period, who testified that, as they were enga 
one night on the opposite side of the brook fis 


ing for horn-pouts and ‘* bobbing” for eels, t! 


heard Deacon Marvin earnestly praying as ab 
described. It rather detracted from the er 
ity of their story that these boys were two of 
most ill-behaved scamps in the Valley, «nd t! 
the prayer, as they repeated or pretended to 
peat it, was so very personal and peculiar t! 
no man of ordinary character, and with the aver- 
age notion of devotional propriety, could be s 
posed to have addressed it to the Almight 
But, on the whole, omitting divers names of t 





reigning beauties of the place, and sundry « 
scriptions of their ‘* dough-nats” and **bunnets, 
the story was believed. Que thing at least is 
certain—Marvin resolved to marry, and s 
informed Elder Mack in season for the next 
“church meeting,” whereat a deacon was to | 
chosen. Another thing is certain. He det 
ined to marry an individual who had, like hii 
self, seemed to be unmoved by the village dis- 
turbance and uproar of which he had been t 
innocent cause or occasion—an individual w 
had not ordered from him new shoes, or fr 
milliner or mantua-maker new bonnet, ribl 

or dress; who had neither invited him to 
house, nor been invited to meet him elsewh 
and about whom nobody, unless it were Deac 
Marvin himself, seemed to have taken any mat- 
rimonial thought in this connection. ‘The px 
son thus fixed upon by our hero was a widow 
lady of about seven-and-twenty, some three years 
his junior—Widow Becket, who had, after son 
thing less than one year of wedlock, lost her hus 
band, and remained for five or six 
mourning for her loss. 


years 





l a ver 
comely young woman; was a member of 1 


She was stil 


same church as the Deacon; was of excellent 
character; owned and “ carricd on” with nota 
ble skill and discretion a farm of nearly a hun- 
dred acres, on which she lived in a very pretty 
children. Widow 
Becket was known to possess some property in 
the city of New York, which yielded her th 

or fonr hundred dollars of annual revenue; and 
she had the further good fortune to be respected 
by all who knew her. 





cottage, and was without 


She did not go much 
into society, and was rather looked upon as 
widow for life. Always in her seat at publi 
worship on Sunday, and generally present at t! 
Friday evening ‘‘ conference meeting” in tl 
school-honse, to which, like most of the hous 
keepers who came, she brought a candle to h¢ 
light up that simple sanctuary. Deacon Mary 
had, of course, seen her and her modest widow 
weeds a thousand times, although no living soul 
unless perchance the widow herself, had eve: 
imagined that he bestowed on her a look o1 
a thought. He had scen her, and she had ob- 
served that he had seen her. More than this. 
By some queer process that neither physiologist 
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nor psychologist has ever yet explained or un- 
lerstood, the widow, about the time of that 
:pocryphal prayer among the alders, became 
conscious—perhaps I ought to say convinced— 
that she had somehow entered into Deacon Mar- 

s mind, and that about her image in his 
and 
fanci It might have 
been one single, momentary, magnetic flash from 


ist new and peculiar thonghts, feelings, 


s were rapidly crystallizing. 


unseen by, nay, invisible to, any other 
that gave her this information. If 

oks and words that dart 
sunshine through the heart,” 


rson, 
rere are | 

An instant 

so are there lightning-like gleams of intelli- 
», or rather sparks of knowledge, that con- 

vey from one soul to another, in the ten thon- 
sandth part of an instant, whole folios of inform- 
ation. One’ of these sparks had traveled from 
Deacon Marvin’s eyes to Widow Becket’s bosom. 
Each of them was aware of the fact. And I 
suppose that some responsive electric messenger 
had, in like manner, found its entrance into the 
manly breast of Deacon Marvin. But this is 
njecture rather than knowledge. What I do 
yw isonly this: Deacon Marvin, at the close of 

: long day’s work, which ended as usual with the 
washing of his hands and face for supper, and 
was as usual followed by a quiet supper at home, 
was heard by his mother to exclaim, as if talk- 
the Widow Becket 
7 anks be pra sed, she’s 
y broken to the yoke!” In about fifteen 
ites after this unwonted explosion, Deacon 
n, with a clean shirt on, his hair nicely 
hed, and in his 
se, and rode slowly and gravely over to 


r to himself, ‘‘ My stars! 


the cretur! 


verv 


**Sunday suit,” mounted 
Widow Becket’s house—a distance of nearly two 
miles—humming, not noisily but audibly, a suc- 
ssion of jolly old ** psalm tunes,” like ** Wells,” 
‘Mear,” ‘* Bangor,” and *‘ Silver Street,” there- 
y conforming to the Pauline “Tf any 
in be merry let him sing psalms.” 
Arriving **about dusk” at the widow's door, 
knocked without dismounting. She came to 
door so promptly as to indicate that she had 


| precept, 


seen or heard him coming. 
**Good-evening, Sister Becket,” said Deacon 
Marvin. 

‘*Good-evening, Brother Marvin,” said the 
quiet widow. ‘*Won’t you get off your horse 
ind come in?” 

But instead of answering her question he re- 
plied, ** Widow Becket, after earnest prayer I 
lave come to the conclusion that it ts the will of 

Lord that I marry thee !” 

The widow had in her hand a lighted candle, 
and she looked down upon its blaze with a pleas- 
ant smile, as she instantly answered, 

** The Lord’s will be done, Brother Marvin! 
Won’t you tie your horse and come in?” 

**Wa'al, I guess I will call for a few min- 
*said he. And so while she held the light 
he dismounted, fastened his horse by the bridle 
to a post conveniently near, and then went in. 
He did not ‘go in and win,” but he won and 
went in. 


nets,’ 


The visit was brief. The wedding-day 
fixed—the day, or rather the evening, before 1 
church-meeting for election, on the 
week—Marvin took the widow’s me: 
then he It is said by his posterit 
that before going to bed that night he finishe 


followin 
isure, an 


came away. 


for the widow a pair of wedding shoes of whit 


satin covered with silver spangl s, and wit 
row heels two inches high. 


was perform 


The marriage ceremony 
quietly in the evening at the widow 
he whole town knew, of 
happen, for on the prec 
dressed for the first tin 
death, ‘‘in colors,” h 
vin's pew, and the ‘prt 
by Elder Mack from the pu 
pointment of all the afored 
Naomis, who now f wing thre 
finer 


vexed at he 
away so much money on needless shoes 
and tea-party entertainments. 

After the weddi the Deacon's h 
brought to the door, the Deacon 
addle, Mrs. Marvin 

was helped upon tl 


ng 


she had seenred herself against tl 

of a fall, by passing her plump and well-form 
arm around her new husband’ 
couple rode quietly home to old Mrs. Marvi 


s waist, the happy 


house, wherein they spent not onl) one} 


their | 

moon, but quiet and happy ye 
On the day after the we 

have been calling Deacon Marvin became a dc 

all | 

by nature. The next Sunday be 

ion Sunday,” Deacon Marv 


a series of 


lding he wl 


s life been one 


ing *§C 


n bv election, as he had 
mm 
n ent 
performance of his public dutie 

self, t least 

, and without any 

His wife di 


if not gracefully, 
corum 


or embarrassment. 


1d, ieard tor 

vin must have held the 

to have left the d 

on’t.” I have grave doubts, h 


of these 


aid, was he 


wever, ¢ 
much ec 


quite 


that 


emors or spasn 


asion. The tr 


oc 
looked on his uniform calmnes§ a 


a fair subject of joke, and their 


form of satire on his pretended nervousness and 


excitab lity. 
The Deacon had made a fortunate marriage, 
so answered that he could 
having exactly accomplished ‘‘ the 
will of the Lord” in that transaction. His wife 
was intelligent and good—good in disposition 


and his prayers were 


never doubt 


and temper, good in judgment and underst 
: | ahs 


ful 


all this so 


ing, good in taste—and she had a wond 
share of good looks, for her face to 
plainly that no one « look 


seeing itall to be true. She 


ula without 


10 hurry to 
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change any of the habits of her husband, as to 
his person, dress, style of living, modes of busi- 
ness, or peculiarities of taste, feeling, or opinion. 
She did ultimately modify them all, and some 
of them were, without the Deacon’s being aware 
of the modus operandi, greatly changed within a 
tolerably brief period of time; but none of them 
suddenly or violently. Great is this gift of 
‘* patient waiting.” Inthe sweet circle of home, 
no less than in God's ‘‘ kingly state,” is it true 
that 
‘*They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Mrs. Deacon Marvin did this and more. She 
waited, but did not ‘‘only” wait. She acted 
and waited; and while half of our newly mar- 
ried wives destroy their influence altogether by 
impatient and impetuous attempts, and would 
have pulled the Deacon’s hair about his ears in 
an instant, and have teased him to distraction 
for the sake of proving and showing their in- 
fluence over him, the sagacious Mrs. Marvin, 
though not altogether satisfied with her hus- 
band’s phenomenal manifestations, or outward 
surroundings, or inward convictions and notions, 
was content to wait for opportunity and bide 
her time. And the result demonstrated her 
sagacity ; for while her forbearance insured that 
domestic tranquillity which is the nearest earth- 
ly approach to the rest and repose of heaven, it 
fed also to the accomplishment of every change 
that she really cared to have made. 

Very soon after his marriage the Deacon, who 
liked to ride with his wife, and to look at her as 
they rode, discarded the pillion, and turned out 
to grass the family horse-skeleton, whose twenty 
years’ hard service entitled him to be put on the 
retired list with free rack and manger for life, 
purchased a sedate but well-looking nag and a 
comfortable chaise, in which, with an express 
stipulation that his wife should ‘‘ hold on to him 
jest as if she was on the pillion,” the Deacon 
thenceforward transported her to and from 
‘*meetin’,” or wherever else they felt inclined 
to travel. 

In the course of a year the personal aspect of 
the worthy man was wonderfully metamorphosed. 
The grub had become a butterfly; not to be 
sure a very gay and flighty one, but one of a 
neat and deaconly aspect; not such a fanciful 
insect as entomologists chase after, catch, cure, 
and pin up in collections, but a ‘‘ grave and 
reverend,” a Quakerish and unpretending papil- 
ionaceous, Presbyterian deacon butterfly, whom 
it was quite a comfort to look upon. 

At the end of about two years the Deacon be- 
gan to talk about building a new ‘“meetin’-us,” 
with steeple, bell, and clock. Not only did he 
talk but he acted, giving liberally and collect- 
ing subscriptions industriously, so that on the 
anniversary of his wedding, and just three years 
after that happy conjunction, or conjugation, he 
actually helped raise the frame of the new church. 
While engaged in this public and pious duty a 
messenger from home announced to him that 
his wife had just become the mother of two no- 
ble boys. Not pausing in his work—he was just 





heaving the “king post” into place—the Deg 
con smiled all over, and with a slight tremor of 
voice ejaculated, ‘‘My stars! Sister Marvin. 
you've done well.” The birth of these twins 
upon the very day ‘‘the new meetin’-house was 
raised” the Deacon considered providential, and 
he resolved to give the boys some appropriate 
Scripture namés. Jachin and Boaz was his 
first thought ; but with his wife’s help he finally 
settled down on Caleb and Joshua; and the 
were christened accordingly. 

It was in the training and treatment of thos 
children, the only children he ever had, that t 
Deacon’s peculiarity was most strikingly dey 
oped, as we shall presently see. First, however, 
let me relate an odd adventure or two connected 
with this new church edifice. 

The funds which had been raised to pay for 
that building were not sufficient to complete it 
on the original plan. It was all done, however, 
except the galleries. Some of the church-mem- 
bers proposed to borrow a few hundred dollars 
and finish the whole interior. ‘* No,” said Dea- 
con Marvin, with unusual emphasis. 
Let us wait. Don’t run in debt. I believe in 
worshiping God on cash principles.” This set- 
tled the matter, and they waited. But mean 
time the house was dedicated and used for public 
worship, and answered the purpose very well, 
notwithstanding the somewhat ghastly look of 
the uncovered timbers of the galleries. A pro- 
visional arrangement for the choir was made in 
what may be called the organ-gallery by a loose 
flooring of rough boards laid across the beams 
without any fastening, but so arranged as 


support the benches on which sat some fift 


el- 





or twenty singers, and as many aspiring boys, 
who instead of remaining below, climbed, boy- 
like, to the highest seats in the synagogue. The 
Deacon at this time “led the singing,” and acted 
as chorister, and of course took his seat among 
the singers and the sinners of tender years. 
As chorister he ‘‘led” the one, and as tithing- 
man (who was the Puritan beadle) repressed 
and silenced the other. On one occasion, just 
as Elder Mark had announced his text, the eyes 
of Deacon Marvin unfortunately fell on some 
roguish urchins who were ‘*‘ mocking” the min- 
ister’s motions, and giggling together in a very 
ungodly manner, at the distance of about a 
board’s length from his own seat. To rise 
promptly, and move with outstretched arm to- 
ward the offenders, was the Deacon’s first act ; 
to step with his whole weight on the unsup- 
ported end of a board directly over the ‘‘ broad 
aisle” was his next; and as the board tipped up 
at one end, and let the unhappy Deacon rush 
down like an avalanche upon the floor below, 
his seating himself involuntarily, but with ter- 
rific force, on the uncarpeted aisle, exclaiming 
aloud ‘*O Lord!” was his last and final act in 
that acrobatic performance. The minister paused 
in the midst of his second reading of the text 
and gazed with horror on the Deacon; every- 
body looked around, many of them ‘‘ snickered 
out’’ (as the Deacon used to say when he told 


the story) and giggled alond, and poor Mrs. 
Marvin started tc her feet, but was too weak 
and faint to go immediately to her husband's 
For half a minute the unhappy man, 
with a general feeling of being knocked all to 
‘a sort of all-overishness of the bones 
and jints,” he said, and a special and particular 

nviction that his os coccygis was knocked up 
into close vicinity with his shoulder-blades, and 
that, in the elegant language of Mrs. Parting- 
ton, he had ‘‘got a spine into his back-bone,” 
sat and stared like an owl by daylight at the 
At the end of that time, by the use 
f both hands and feet, he regained a standing 


rescue. 


pieces, 


minister. 


position, walked gravely into the ‘‘entry,” and 
with one hand supporting the upper portion of 
each leg, crept up the gallery stairs, amidst the 
most profound silence of minister and people, 
and resumed his seat on the front bench of the 
orchestra. 

Then, and not till then, did Elder Mack pro- 
eeed with the appropriate exercises of the day. 
Then, and not till then, did the people of Pleas- 
ant Valley fully appreciate the moral courage 
and heroic self-control of their junior deacon. 
A common man, or a common deacon, nay, any 

but a man of supernatural self-possession 
| coolness, would have blushed, would have 
altered, would have crawled off and gone home, 
and appeared no more in public that day. But 
Deacon Marvin did not turn red, at least on 
iny part of him ‘‘ visible to the naked eye”—did 
not feel abashed, *‘ though cast down yet not 
abased,” never dreamed of deserting his post, or 
of slinking away from the scene of his disaster. 
Like Milton’s Satan, he continued “great though 
fallen ;” and, unlike that fallen 
morning,” the Deacon did not 
“ — fail to reas 
Self-raised, and reposse 


“*son of the 


cend, 

his native seat.” 

From that moment Deacon Marvin was consid- 
ered a great man in Pleasant Valley. As he 
resumed his seat the whole congregation regard- 


ed him as superior to any person present except | 


the parson. Before the morning service ended 


he was universally acknowledged to be greater | 


than Elder Mack. 

The minister began his discourse as soon as 
he well could, after order was once more re- 
stored, and proceeded without further let or 
hindrance to his ‘fifth head.” 
those days were like serpents in the days of 
Hercules, or like *‘ beasts” in the times of John 
at Patmos, and the number their ‘‘ heads”’ 
was wonderful. I think that Deacon Marvin's 
head must have received a heavy blow as he fell 
through the floor, or that the shock transmitted 
to his brain upward from his bulkier parts as 
they struck the floor below, had transiently 
dulled his powers of atténtion. 
have been the cause, truth constrains me to de- 
clare that Deacon Marvin’s mind, I will not say 
wandered off from Elder Mack’s disccurse, but 
remained stationary, or dropped behind, and fell 
into a dreamy condition, so that the discourse 
wandered off from him, and when the worthy 


ion and the big Bible below his nose; 


Sermons in| 


Whatever may | 
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minister was about to 
energy the fifth head of 


the 


with Herculean 

is hydra-headed ser- 
sound 
forward most alarmingly 
verge of the gallery, 
nod to d / 
had he f 
bent on plunging head foremost into the congre- 
gation 


assail 


mon, Deacon was asleep, nodding 


toward the unfenced 
and threatening at every 


e into the depths below. 


Once already 
‘allen stern foremost, and now he seemed 


Angry and alarmed, angry at this in- 
sult to his oratory, and alarmed by the impend- 
ing danger of the deacon, Elder Mack resorted to 
various expedients familiar to pulpit orators to 
waken the sleeper. He elevated his voice almost 
He low- 
ered it, as Seguin used to let down his voice and 
inquire, gaspingly and gutturally, 
you think of my double G?” 
Bohemian Girl. 


to a scream, and was met by a nod. 
‘what do 
in the opera of the 
But what did Deacon Marvin 
care for his ventriloquial or bellicose mutterings ? 
He pounded the pulpit and the pulpit cushion 
with an en filled the air with dust, 
amidst which dimly shone the minister’s ged and 
threatening face 


rgy that 


us aa wl 
Looks thro 


Shorn of his 


n the 


izontal misty air 


sun, now risen, 
gh th 

beams.” 
But he might have pounded the pulpit to pieces 
without disturbing that obstinate, ** nid-nid-nod- 
ding” As his last oratorical resort 
Elder Mack came to “‘an awful pause,” and 
waited a full half minute in a silence which, as 
poets say, ‘‘ was enough to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers ;’ 


deacon. 


‘but, alas! Deacon Marvin was not one 
of the Seven Sleepers, and only leaned the more 
dangerously forward and nodded the nearer to 
his fall, the longer the silence lasted. The cler- 
gyman was horrified—the started 


sweat from 


| his brow, trickled down his nose, and made dim- 


ples in the dust as the drops fell upon the cush- 
his eyes 
rolled wildly. It was more than man or minis- 
ter, nay, more than angel or archangel, could 
have borne any longer in silence. Even Gabriel 
would have blown one blast on his trumpet. And 
so Elder Mack screamed aloud in his agony, 
**PDeacon Marvin! Deacon Marvin! it is hard 
work to preach to a sleepy congregation!” The 
effect of that cry was instantaneous and elec- 
trical. Deacon Marvin awoke, and as his head 
flew up to its natural positien he called back in 
stentorian voice to the horror-stricken preacher, 
*¢ Elder Mack! Elder Mack! it’s hard listening to 
a sleepy sermon! Go on with your discourse !” 

The explosion of laughter that followed was 
something quite diabolical. Nobody could help 


laughing, yet every body was horrified by the 


dreadful, the impious, the damnable, improprie- 
ty of his laughter, and the meeting broke up in 
dire confusion. ‘There was no more preaching 
that day. Deacon Marvin alone maintained his 
self-possession, and went home as calm and de- 
mure as though nothing had happened ‘‘ out of 
the common.” The result was that old Elder 
Mack resigned, a new minister was settled in 
his place, and the Deacon remained the ‘‘ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.” 
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Not long after the birth of the twins, Caleb 
and Joshua, their worthy father became greatly 
exercised in his mind upon the subject of their 
education. Two opposite systems of training 
embarrassed and divided his judgment. As 
Joshua was afterward wont to say, Deacon Mar- 
vin hesitated between the ph/og-istic and the anti- 
philog-istic methods. He had great faith in Sol- 
omon and in his exhortations not to spare the rod. 
So, also, he believed in moral suasion. He 
thought it an excellent plan to make striking 
appeals to the cutaneous conscience of children. 
And yet he remembered that in his own case no 
resort to the oil of birch had ever been attempted 
by his own father, and was sure that he had him- 
self never needed a flogging. The result was 
what few men would have either reached or im- 
agined. He resolved to adopt, and he did adopt, 
both systems. For Caleb, the eldest boy, he 
selected the discipline recommended by the wise 
king of Israel and Judah. For Joshua, the 
younger, he resolved on the gentler system of 
wholesome advice and tender admonition. 

It might reasonably be expected that such di- 
versity of treatment would have spoiled one or 
the other of these twin boys: that Caleb would 
hate his father for his apparent partiality and in- 
justice, and dislike Joshua because he seemed 
to be the paternal pet and favorite. Such would 
have been the case in any other family. But, 
strange to say, no such result was produced 
in the domestic administration of the Deacon. 
Joshua, fortunately, was a quiet, orderly, and 
gentle soul, who never misbehaved except when 
Caleb tempted him into mischief, and was then 
so patient and anxious to atone for his misdeeds 
that whipping Az was out of the question. But 
Caleb, the whippee, was a boisterous and turbu- 
lent youngster, full of the very devil of active 
mischief, fun, frolic, and childish misconduct— 
not malignant or malicious, but riotous and wild 
as an unbroken colt. His experiments in mis- 
chief were infinite in both number and variety. 
Mud-pies were his delight; and so fond of wa- 
ter was he that he seemed almost amphibious. 
One day, while yet in petticoats, he was discov- 
ered seated in a tub of water playing with a 
shad which had been immersed there to keep 
fresh for dinner. Whipping never troubled him. 
He bore it heroically, and forgot it instantly, 
and cherished no malice. Sometimes he drew 
Joshua into his mischievous enterprises. Being 
expelled on one occasion from his mother’s sick 
chamber with his noisy willow whistle, and for- 
bidden to blow it in or near the house, he went 
out with Joshua and both mysteriously disap- 
peared. Presently a distant and seemingly sub- 
terranean whistling was heard, and, like Fer- 
dinand perplexed by the song of the “gentle 
Ariel,” every person in the house was led to in- 
quire 
** Where should this music be? i’ the air, or the earth ?” 
Search was made, and the two lads were found 
in the bottom of the well, blowing their bark 
trumpets in wonderful unison. 

But Caleb's activity subsided into good order 
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by the time he was fourteen years of age ; 


and 
from that time forward he never deserved a flag. 
ellation; nor from any one but his father would 
he ever have received one. 


He be came his ta- 
ther’s “‘ right-hand man” in all branches of } 
multifarious business, and was sober and dis- 
creet as the Deacon himself. Joshua manifest. 
ed a decided passion for study, and in due time 
was ‘sent to college.” Caleb, in accordar 
with his natural tastes and aptitudes, adhered 
to the farm and the shop. 

But Deacon Marvin could not altogether give 
up the old discipline. Fearing, or seeming to 
fear, that Caleb, though now so exemplary, 
might relapse into his old habits of mischief, 
his father hit upon a method of prevention « 
new and original. It was this. 


jul 
Precis ly 

the old clock in the kitchen struck the hour of 
twelve on the night preceding Caleb’s birthday 
every year, Deacon Marvin, having previou : 





called his son out of bed, read to him some ele- 
gant extracts from the book of Proverbs, and 
lectured him on filial duty and what the old gen- 
tleman called ‘‘ parental and MArenta/ love ;”’ ad- 
ministered to him a thorough basting, and then, 
mingling his tears with those of the boy and th 
boy’s mother, dismissed him to repose. 

This annual expression of paternal regard was 
continued until Caleb entered on his twenty-first 
year. The young man loved and respected his 
father, knew all his foibles, and submitted t 
them with patience, feeling that in this world 
there is no purer affection than parental love, 
and no sentiment more pleasing to God than 
filial affection. He bore his stripes, therefore, 
with Spartan courage and Christian patience 
until the last year of his minority came round. 


On the morning preceding his twenty-first 
birthday he was, however, devoutly thankful 
that he had but one more striking exhibition t 
witness of “ parental and marental” solicitude. 
‘“Thank Heaven,” said he, ‘‘to-night puts an 
end to corporeal proofs of my father’s regard. 
To-morrow I am a man, and then, by Jove! 
good-by to birth-night castigation.” 

As he came home to supper that night the 
approaching ceremony filled his imagination 
with lively apprehensions. ‘The closing scene, 
thought he, ‘‘ will be doubly tragical and touch- 
ing. I wish there were any way fairly to escape 
this last annual dividend of castigation.” <A 
happy idea just then dawned upon his mind, 
and with flashing eyes he inquired, *‘ Where is 
mother?” She was at hand, and they retired 
to her room for consultation. Half an hour 
later the family met at supper, Caleb gay and 
full of fun, his mother smiling and serene, the 
Deacon unusually serious and abstracted. He 
had become partially deaf, and this infirmity 
seemed to-night to be greatly increased by his 
absence of mind, insomuch that in saying grace 
he forgot his usual brief formula, and indulged 
in a prayer of formidable length, although quite 
unconscious that the family cat, on whose tail 
he had accidentally planted his foot, was howl- 
ing furiously during the whole invocation. The 








WALL STREET 
supper passed by without much conversation, 
and the old folks at nine o’clock went to bed, 
leaving Caleb up and reading in the kitchen. 
Soon after the, departure of his parents Caleb 
went to the clock, removed the striking weight 

A good omen that,” said he to himself), 
t forward the hands an hour. He then retired 
) his own room, and waited. 

At 
inctuality, the Deacon arose and called his son, 
the annual **Caleb, 
ar son,” said he, ** you are now almost a man, 


and 


half past 11 o'clock, with 


characteristic 
| 
14 began lecture. my 
nd are about to enter on the world as your own 
It is a serious crisis, my son, in your 

Hereater there no one to adminis- 
ter wholesome correction, for to-night for the 
last time must [ perform that solemn duty. 
My son, take off your coat!” Caleb obey¢ l, 
but lifted the eandle toward the clock and looked 
so earnestly toward it as to excite his father’s at- 
tention. ‘The old man’s eyes followed in th 
same direction, and, behold! it was almost one 
o'clock! ‘** My stars, Caleb!” cried he, ‘I’ve 
slept myself. It’s too late. ‘The sceptre 
ias departed.” You are a man. Go back to 
bed. Good-night.” 

For his life the Deacon had been 
takenin. Caleb was prompt in his obedience, 
his mother quite accide ntally let fall the candle 
ind thus put out the light, and then, tenderly 
slipping her arm around her husband, gently 
lrew him out of the room. 

And here must now end my sketch of good 


will be 


\ 
ov 


’ 


once in 


He has long since ** been 
and ‘slept the sleep 
I will only add that to the day of 


old Deacon Marvin. 

rathered to his fathers,” 
sat. 

his death, and when Caleb and Joshua were 

men in middle life, alike prosperous and honored, 


of the jr 


their father fully believed in the wisdom of his 
twin system of education, and proudly pointed 
to his ** boys” for proof, 


WALL STREET IN WAR TIME. 
“TTVHE battle of Bull Run,” said a late emi- 

nent financier, who would have been worth 
millions and might have ruled the monetary 
spheres, had he only kept to the straight path, 
and eschewed Indiana State Bonds—‘‘ the battle 
of Bull Run makes the fortune of every man in 
Wall Street who is not a natural idiot.” 


He foresaw a long war, great expenditures, | 


and consequently, taxes being almost unknown, 
vast issues of paper-money, with their inevitable 
results, namely, active speculation, an advance 
in the price of all articles exchangeable for 
money, and unparalleled vicissitudes of fortune. 
And he went to work and bought 75,000 shares 
of stock on the spot. It was moderate, under 
the cireumstances, considering the low prices of 
stocks, and the improving condition of the rail- 
ways, to look for an average advance of twenty 
per cent. This would give him a profi, of 
$1,500,000. But the advance would probably 
be nearer forty than twenty. Forty would give 
him three millions. With that he would for 


| al trade; the railways found 


IN WAR TIME. 

the present remain sati So he counted his 
brood in the egg. 

in Wall Street, the soundest 


calculations are apt to fail where the 


Unfortunately, 
speculator 
is hampered by considerations of time. The 
laws of trade always vindicate themselves in the 
end, but sometimes th along time about 


ey are 


it. So it fell out that our wise friend, after wait- 


an unconscionable time, and going throug! 


ing 


panic after panic with sore loss, was brought up 


standing, just before the realization of his pl 


by one of those accidents which will hay 

llow shall I describe 

th the District Attorn 
Out West, they print their 
State bonds in a book like a primer. I the 
State m : 


page or two, and signing his name, sells them 


enterprising people. 
He had a quarrel w 
about some bonds. 
wants ney, the Treasurer cuts out a 
Some States are said to have whole libraries of 
such books. It would be handy for a Wall 
Street speculator to have a few volumes of such 
a library lying loose in his desk, and a complai- 
sant friend to sign the pages as required. Of 
course no one in Wall Street ever had suc h be oks, 
or ** sported” pages of them till they were thick 
in the hands of money-lenders as leaves in Val- 
But still our far-seeing friend did 
have a controversy of some bitterness with the 


lombrosa. 
District Attorney about bonds, and the end of 
it was that he (not the Attorney) was blotted out 
of Wall Street, and went away to die ] 
West, leaving others to reap the harvest he had 
counted on. His profits, but for this accident, 
would have been far more than double his most 


In the 


sanguine hopes. 

into Wall 
Street, and interested every family in the uy 

It circulated like ferti 

izing dew throughout the land, genera 


Paper-money brought every one 
and downs of stocks. 


terprise, facilitating industry, developing 


1 their business 


in- 
crease beyond their most sanguine expectations ; 
dividend-paying roads had extra profits to di- 
vide; embarrassed « nterprises ¢ leared off their 
debts, and became lucrative to their owners ; 
every body wanted to own railway property. 
Within a few weeks.after the first issue of legal 
tenders, stocks began to rise, 
with slight interruptions, till April, 1864, when 
Mr. Chase, by selling his surplus gold for legal 
tenders, created an unexpected money panic, 
and the whole fabric of stock speculation toppled 
to the earth, overwhelming in the ruin thousands 
of unlucky operators. 

It is keeping within bounds to say that 
$250,000,000—in paper-money—was realized 
as profits by the operators in stocks between 
1862 and 1864. The difference between the 
aggregate price of the railroad and miscellaneous 
shares and bonds dealt in on our Stock Exchange 
at mid-summer, 1862, and the price of the same 
securities on Ist August, 1864, is more than that 

Many popular s! 

This profit was divided among many thou- 
sands of people. In 1863, and in the first qnar- 
ter of 1864, every body seemed to be speculating 


and rose steadily, 


sum. res rose SOO per cent. 
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in stocks. Nothing else was talked of at clubs, 
in the streets, at the theatres, in drawing-rooms. 
Ladies privately pledged their diamonds as mar- 
gin with brokers, and astonished their husbands 
with the display of their gains. Clergymen 
staked their salary, and some of them realized 
in a few months more than they could have made 
by a lifetime of preaching. One man, who had 
nothing in the world but a horse, sent him to a 
broker’s stable, and persuaded the broker to 
buy him a hundred shares; he drew from the 
broker, a few months after, a balance of 
$300,000. There is no reeord in Wall Street, 
as there was in the Rue Quincampoix, of a 
humpbacked man making a fortune by renting 
out his hump as a desk to street gamblers; but 
two or three different people realized a handsome 
competency by hiring a convenient room for 
stock gamblers to meet in, and charging a mod- 
erate entrance-fee. ‘The same subject was upper- 
most in every man’s mind. A party of travel- 
ers were seated in a public room at the Delavan 
House, at Albany. A man rushed in breath- 
less, exclaiming: ‘It sold at twenty!” 

They all sprang to their feet, with exclama- 
tions of astonishment and delight. None of 
them required to be told that “it” was Erie, and 
“twenty” was 120. 

The labors and profits of the brokers were enor- 
mous, 
$4,000,000 in a day. 
the case of a leading firm, were not unfrequently 
$5000. Nearly all the leading members of the 
board lost their voices from constant bawling, 
and talked in the evening as though they were 
in the last stage of bronchitis; clerks seldom 
left their offices before 11 or 12 p.m., a liberal 
dinner at Delmonico’s being allowed by their 
employers as a stimulus to exertion. The day 
was not long enough for the gamblers. 

At half past 8 a.m. they began to collect in 
William Street, and by half past 10 the police 
could hardly keep the thoroughfare open. All 
day long the crowd ebbed and flowed between 
the boards and the street, shouting, screaming, 
swearing, quarreling, tussling, and not a few of 
them cheating and lying. A man-milliner from 
up-town, of short stature but prodigious lungs, 
was always a leading personage in the crowd: 
his bids rose like muffled thunder from under 
other men’s coat-tails. The little rogue made 
$100,000, and went off to Exrope with it, to 
study, as he said, ‘‘de newe fashions for my em- 
porium.” When evening fell the throng ad- 
journed to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and the 
rooms adjacent, which were hired for the pur- 
pose. There night was made hideous by dis- 
cordant bids and offers—often till every one in 
the neighborhood was or wished to be asleep. 
The Fifth Avenue Board, on an exciting night, 
was probably the nearest approach to Pande- 
monium we can hope to witness on this earth. 


OF BULLS AND BEARS. 


Nobody needs to be told that a bull is an 
operator who buys stocks for the rise, and a 





One house checked more than once for | 
A day’s commissions, in 


bear one who sells them for the fall. The for- 
mer is said, in Wall Street parlance, to ‘* go long” 
of a stock when he buys; the other to “ gel] 
short.” When a man has bought 500 Erie ex- 
pecting it to rise he is said to be “ long of Erie.” 
if he has sold 500 Hudson for future delivery, 
expecting it to fall, he is pronounced “ short of 
Hudson.” ‘There are many ways of buying and 
selling stocks. People who have ple nty of mon- 
ey buy for cash or ‘* regular’—which means that 
the stock will be delivered and paid for next 
day. Others buy on “buyer's option,” so many 
days; in which case the buyer has a right to 
call for the stock at any time before the m 
rity of the contract, and does not pay for it till 
then. Stocks may be sold for cash, or regular; 
or on seller’s option, so many days, in which 
ease the seller may deliver on any day prior to 
the maturity of the contract and can not be 
called upon for the stock till then. As a rule, 
outsiders—by which term is meant all persons 
who speculate in stocks without being brokers or 
professional speculators—buy on buyers’ options, 
and sell on sellers’ options. 

Most Wall Street operators are bull or hear 
by turns, according to their views of the tend- 
ency of the market. These persons very scl- 
dom make money. The gift of average fore- 
sight is rare, and the variety of circumstances 
which influence prices in Wall Street so vast, 
that no mortal can presume to foresee them all. 
Exceptional periods occur every few years when 





shrewdness will enable an operator to discern 
the general drift of the market. But, in ordi- 
nary times, chance rules the day. If Smith or 
Brown make $100 to-day by bulling Erie, ten 
to one he loses it to-morrow by bearing Central 
or bulling Hudson. There are, and always have 
been, a very large number of persons in Wall 
Street who have no other means of living than 
speculations in stocks, and yet who live and liv 
well. But if the private affairs of these gentry 
were known, it would be found that all or near- 
ly all have been ‘lame ducks” at some time or 
other ; that is to’say, owe money which they can 
not pay. It was a saying of one of the oldest 
and boldest operators of the street that he in- 
tended some day to paper his study with the 
promissory notes of his brethren. His own are 
cheap enough now. 

The clerk—a confidential clerk of a very lead- 
ing Wall Street operator, a man who sold and 
bought tens of thousands of shares daily on his 
own account, according to his view of the market 
—was charged with frequenting a gambling- 
house. 

**Can this be true, Sir?” angrily asked his 
employer. ‘‘Are you not ashamed of your- 
self?” 

‘*Not in the least, Sir. The only difference 
between us is that you gamble for thousands at 
the Board while I gamble for hundreds at a faro- 
table.” 

It will not do, however, to regard the parallel 
as exact. A man who buys Erie because he 


knows that the earnings of the road are increas- 


WALL STREET 
ing largely, or who sells Hudson because he 
-nows it has a floating debt which will interfere 
vith dividends, has some reason for his act which 
the faro gambler has not. Sut the bulk of the 
Wall Street operators buy and sell with very 
ttle more ground for the faith that is in them 
the man who bets on the red, or ‘‘ goes his 
le” at poker. 
The true bull and the true bear are born so. 
They do not change. Marcus is a man you can 
: a cheerful, jovial fellow, who 


than 


ce at a glance : 
nks the world a good place to live in, and its 
rangements generally satisfactory ; who has 
‘aith in human progress, takes stock in new enter- 
prises, believed in the telegraph, railroads, the 
oceanic cable from the first ; is ready to help a 
fellow in distress, or to credit any rea- 

He looks on the 

a bull. He wasa 
and will die a bull 


poor 
gon ibly probable good news. 
bright side of things, and is 
bull at his games at school, 
in Wall Street. 
as artificial, and all declines in values as the ne- 
farious work of rascally speculators. When the 
bears have sway Marcus loses money and some- 
mes temper. But his indignation is honest, 
n,and manly. You can’t persuade him that 

n are all rogues and railroad reports all lies. 
‘There’s a good time coming, boys,” 
He gets constantly imposed upon 
by knaves, owing to his credulity ; but experi- 

nee does not harden his heart. Genial old fel- 
low, he has hosts of friends and hardly an en- 
emy! 

Cassius is a very different mould of man. He 
was born, bred, and lives a bear. Distrust is his 
prominent trait. From his youth he was a 
loubter and scorner. He sneered at the tele- 
graph, and for a long time expected railways to 
be done away with and stage-coaches to be re- 
instated. He has no faith in men or things. 


vorite air. 


The former are generally knaves, the latter per- | 


ishable. He sells railway stocks so confidently 


on the expectation of accidents that he is rather | 
disappointed when he don’t find one in the morn- | 


ing paper. He is ready to take the odds against 


the happening of any expected event which is | 
He don’t believe in news | 
unless it is bad news, or in men, unless, like | 
Twenty | 


generally wished for. 


himself, they are laden with distrust. 
years’ indulgence in these feelings render him at 
fortya sour, unsavory companion, apt to be snap- 
pish in conversation, and uncongenial. For, 


you see, he makes his money out of misfortune. | 
Bankruptey, Civil Turmoil, Disaster, and Acci- | 
dent, are the evil spirits which bring him riches. | 


The sight of prosperity annoys him. A com- 
panion who had listened impatiently, on a walk 


. . | 
down Broadway, to his demonstration of the ut- 


ter unsoundness of every thing and every body, 


and of the impending ruin of the whole com- | 


mercial community, at last in despair pointed 
to Stewart’s building on Chambers Street, and 
said: 
‘* That building is substantial, at all events!” 
‘*Bet you it comes down in some storm,” 
was the prompt answer. 


He regards the crisis of 1857 | 


is his fa- | 
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All bulls, of course, are not like Marcus, and 
all bears are not Cassiuses. There is Trimal- 
‘hio, for instance, a steady bear, but not a bad 
fellow in his way; he has made and lost three 
or four fortunes ; 
men’s heads when he has m: 
friendly and polite when fi 
he alludes to the impending 
of sympathy, and, I dare say, 
to the widows and orphans whose ruin will make 
his fortune. Many men are bears from natural 
caution, and abstain from operating except in 
times of general excitement and speculation 
The leaders of the 
street have generally been bears, from the vet- 
eran Jacob, who thought nothir 


is apt to strut and look over 


itis very 
low 


rtune deserts him: 


collapse with a sigh 


would give a trifle 


when values are inflated. 


ig of selling short 
the entire capital stock of a road in a morning, 
down to Mr. Slyboots, who knows so much more 
than other people that betting against him is 
like playing with loaded dice. 

Both classes of operators are useful and even 
essential. But for the bulls no enterprise would 
earried into effect. And when rogues 
| try to gull the public with fraudulent schemes, 

and to foi 
| vestors, the bear looms up as the protector of 
1 


ae- 


ver be 
st worthless stock on unsuspecting in- 


his species, and by selling the trash * short” 
velops its want of value and warns the dupes of 
their danger. When values are too low, the bull 
| reinstates them. When they rise too high, the 
bear interposes and checks the enthusiasm of 
| the sanguine. 

The bulls had their carnival in 1863 and the 
beginning of 1864. The bears had theirs in 1857, 
and again in the later months of 1864, and the 
commencement, thus far, of 1865. The contest 
of 1857 was severe, though the result was never 
doubtful. Our railroads were inefficiently man- 
aged. ‘There was not traffic enough for all of 
them, and a large number were declaring divi- 
dends which had not been earned. Most of 
them were groaning under constantly increasing 
floating debts 
was clear that they must decline in public favor 
| as investments, and it was merely a question of 
| time when the fall would come. 
tion of about a dozen large operators was formed 
under the title of “The Observatory,” comprising 
a large proportion of the capital and financial 
skill of the street. ‘They operated for the fall 
with vigor and ability. It is not a little curious 
| to note, however, that their ultimate success was 
due to an event which had by no means entered 
into their calculations. They had based their 
sales exclusively on the unsound condition of 
|the railways, whereas the crisis of 1857, which 
| caused the great decline in values, was the re- 
sult of general overtrading and an 
| drain of specie to Europe. The Observatory 
made a net profit of $1,500,000 @ $2,000,000 
less than some individuals realized on the bull 
|side in 1863. The loss to the public, exclusive 
lof losses in merchandise, was not than 
| 200,000,000. 
| ‘The bulls had a carnival, based on the de- 
| velopment of gold in California, which lasted 


Under these circumstances it 


An organiza- 


excessive 


less 
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fem 1852 to 1855, and made many fortunes. 
But the most brilliant of their campaigns was 
that of 1863. Paper-money was its base; its 
success was due to the large earuings of the 
railroads caused by the development of internal 
trade. 

The crisis of 1857, and the short crops which 
followed, had impoverished the West, reduced 
railroad receipts to so low an ebb that they 
barely paid expenses, and destroyed public con- 
fidence in railroad property. Many railroads 
had passed out of the hands of their owners into 
those of receivers, and had been reorganized. 
Others were struggling painfully under an in- 
tolerable load of floating debt. The bountiful 
crops of 1859 and 1860 were beginning to re- 
store them to something like prosperity when 
the war panic—which followed the election of 
Mr. Lincoln—again revived distrust, checked 
trade, and plunged holders of railroad property 
into despair. It was not till two years after- 
ward that the depression began to be overcome. 

In 1862 the bulls showed their heads again— 
fortified by paper-money and increased railroad 
earnings. Two brothers, not associated in 
business, but both clear-headed, bold, and with 
that mstinct dagiotage which a man must have 











to be very successful in stocks, began to attract 
attention by the boldness of their purchases. 
Another man, whom few persons knew, but 
who was said to have been an unlucky curb- 
stone operator for some years, commen ed deal- 
ing on a capital of two or three thousand dol- 
lars, and soon became a prominent figure at the 
**coal-hole.”” He enjoyed the acquaintance if 
not the patronage of a great millionaire; and 
when he was most audacious in his purchases, 
it was always suspected that he was acting for 
his potential friend—which helped his credit 
and gave him prestige to no small extent. 
Keen, shrewd, and now at last lucky, his first 
ventures were successful beyond his hopes; in 
six months his $3000 had swelléd to one hun- 
dred times that amount, and he was recognized 
as a leader. .When he rose in the coal-hole to 
bid, as he generally did, ‘seller three or thirty,” 
with his eyes flashing, and his slender frame 
vibrating with excitement—an associate or 
friend beside him with book and pencil to note 
down his purchases—by-standers looked on with 
admiration, bears hastened to cover their shorts, 
and the large class of speculators, who get their 
thinking done by other people, lost no time in 
following in his track. A man with prestige 
can operate &@ coup sir: he has always following 
enough to relieve him ef his stocks at a profit 
if he repents his purchases. ‘This was the for- 
tune of this man; for a long time every thing 
he touched turned to gold, because he could 
make his operations certain. And his shrewd- 
ness did not fail him at the last. For some 
time before the great crash of April he had fore- 
seen and foretold it. It found him prepared ; 
and of the great fortunes won in 1863, his is 
one of the very few which has been preserved. 
Another leading operator made a display not 
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less brilliant, but more meteoric. He, too, had 
read the signs of the times, and after feeling };; 
way for some months, at length struck a vein, 
He achieved fame and fortune in a few days 
His personal prestige was at one time greater 
than was ever enjoyed by any man in W 
Street. People of all kinds thronged his of 
and begged him to give them just a hint 
least hint, and they would be his friends { 
ever. If he whispered * Rock Island,” sco) 
of sensible men rushed to their brokers and o 
dered Rock Island bought. Not that they kn 
why they were buying it: they had a hint from 
the Great Man, and that was sufficient. A 
Company, respectable enough, and with a { 
preperty which they were desirous of bring 
before the public, actually paid him the! enor- 
mous fee of £165,000 to allow the subscript 
books to be opened at his office, and his nar 
to appear in the list of directors. Speculator 
paid him extravagant commissions to buy stocks 
for them, in the hope that the public might thi 
he was buying them for himself. To his friends 
he was « generous fellow, and his wild, ex- 
travagant way would tell them: 

‘** Boys, Pll make a millioh for each of y 
before I’ve done.” 


u 


He was something more than a mere gam- 
bler. As an arithmetician he never had 
equal in the street, and his grasp of financial 
questions was so true and comprehensive that, 
at one meeting, he persuaded one of our sound- 
est Boards of railroad managers to depart fro1 
the policy they had established, and pursue a n 
one under his guidance. The misfortune with 
him was that at last he began to believe in him- 
self. From that moment he was a doomed man. 
The moment a man in Wall Street begins 
think he knows more than other people his ruin 
is a mere question of time. When this misfor- 
tune befell the operator of whom we spexk, he 
determined to make not two or three millions 
but eight or ten; not to control one stock, but 
half a dozen. Bankers and banks were ready 
enough to humor him. Where he had bor- 
rowed a million they lent him two; and pres- 
ident and cashier slyly examined his collater- 
als, and laid in a couple of hundred each of 
the same sort for their private pocket. If Mr. 
Chase had not been seized with the fine notion 
of selling gold for greenbacks, and if nothing 
else of the-like nature had happened, there is no 
saying how many millions this great operator 
might not have realized, and what income-tax 
he would have paid. Unfortunately, the dread 
day of April came, and found him expanded to 
the utmost extent. Banks and bankers called 
for their money, and would hear of no excuse. 
Private lenders called for more margin. Cus- 
tomers called for their balances. The struggle 
was brief. One morning the word was passed 
round: 

“M has failed!” 

It was the culminating point of the crisis of 
April. The great leader went down, under full 
sail, with all hands on board, and all the little 
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smacks and other craft which had followed in 
his wake shared his fate. 

It was a bad time for Uncle Sam's income- 
tax commissioners. ‘The decline was so rapid 
that not only did speculators lose, but brokers, 
money-lenders, and others, who had no interest 
in the operations of the day, were involved in 
the general catastrophe. Stocks fell 15 per cent. 
on Saturday, and then, though every body said 
they would naturally react on Monday, they fell 

. No such de- 
cline had ever been witnessed in Wall Street, 


15 per cent. more on that day. 


and people were new to the alternate inflations 
and panics which are the characteristics of pa- 
Very few had time to save 


pe remoney eras. 


themselves. Several thousands of individuals 
who had made during the year preceding for- 
tunes varying from #25,000 to $250,000 found 
themselves stripped in a week. Of those who 
survived the subsequent decline slaughtered the 
greater part. Speculation in stocks received a 
blow from which it has not since recovered. 

A few figures will explain the extent of the 
losses which have fallen upon stock gamblers 
since last Ist of April. 
the war began at 30, rose to 130, fell in April 
to 105, and sold at 66. Reading, 
which sold in 1861 at 55, rose to 160, and has 
since sold at 102. Toledo sold at 28 in 1861, 
at 160 in 1863, and at Michigan 
Southern sold at 30 in 1862, at 118 in 1863, and 
at 61 Pittsburg rose from 22 to 129, 
and has since fallen to 80. Rock Island rose 
from 40 to 150, and has since sold at 88. _ It 
will be remembered that the figures at which 
these properties sold at the beginning of the 
war were in gold, and that the roads were not 
then earning money ; 


Erie, which sold when 


has since 


103 since. 


since, 


whereas the subsequent 
figures are in a currency worth 50 per cent. in 
gold, and the roads are all earning dividends. 


5 


OF CORNERS. 

Every body knows what the corner of a street 
is, or A Wall Street 
‘corner’ has no affinity with either of these. 
It is derived from the popular verb to ‘*‘ corner,” 
i. e., to embarrass beyond chance of escape. A 
stock operator is cornered when he has sold stock 
short which he can not procure for delivery, and 
a stock is said to be cornered when a bold opera- 
tor or a clique buys it all up, and then calls 
upon the bears who have sold it short to ‘* stand 
and deiiver.” Great are among the 
memorable events of the street. 

The first great corner on record was engineered 
some twenty or thirty years ago in Morris Canal 
stock, a long since forgotten fancy. Most of the 
operators in the Board and in the street believed 
it to be ruling above its value and sold it short. 
On this a shrewd clique bought up all the loose 
stock and locked it ina trunk. The shorts dis- 
covered, as their contracts matured, that there 
was no stock to be had except of the cornering 
clique, and they demanded an exorbitant price. 
Dismay prevailed on all sides. There was no 
precedent for the case. The bears accused the 


the corner of a room. 


corners 


TIME. 

cornerers of conspiracy, and denounced the cor 
ner as a piece of roguery; the bulls retorted by 
inquiring why their antagonists had sold that 
which they did,not possess and apparently could 
not procure. After much altercation, the dis- 
as referred to the Board of Brokers, and 


points, actually decided 


pute w 
that body, new to such 
in favor of the shorts, pronouncing a verdict 
which virtually relieved them from the necessity 
of fulfilling their contracts, on the ground that 
the corner was a conspiracy. 


In 


in is cornered, he can get nei 


The Board has grown wiser since then. 
our time, if at 
ther relief nor sympathy by applying to the 
Board. He fist deliver or break. The trouble 
with the parties who cornered Morris Canal was 
that, like Galileo, they were before their time 

There have been three great corners within 
the past year or t 
in Harlem, one in 


one in Hudson River, one 

Rock . Island—each of the 
three organized by a master of the art Of 
these the most profitable was the one in Hudson 


vO; 


River, the most thorough the one in Harlem. 
Hudson 


n a dull, inanimate state of 


came to be cornered accidentally 
the market the 
chronic bears were amusing themselves by “‘ham- 
of Hud- 
son, Which did not happen to have any particu- 
lar friend in the Board. This pastime of theirs 
relished by a large holder of Hudson, 


mering,”’ 7. e., pressing down the price 


was not 
then disporting himself during the dog days on 
board his yacht; and chancing to revolve the 
matter in his head as he lay with a friend on a 
pile of deals on a wharf in the North River one 
morning between four and five, it 
him that with proper ingenuity a rod might be 
set in pickle for these trespassers. 
that morning to confidential brokers to take all 
the sellers’ options in Hudson. This was re- 
peated for several days, until the buyers had a 
Cash stock was 
then taken as quietly as possible, until the 
market was bare. A brief calculation showed 
that the buyers had secured either as cash or 
contract stock, all the Hudson in existence, with 
the exception of a very few shares which were 
not likely to come on the market. A 
manceuvre was then developed. Application 
made to leading bear houses to 
Hudson; that is to say, to buy it for 
cash from the cornering party, and to sell it 


occurred to 


Orders went 


pretty large pile of options. 


new 
was Seve ral 
* turn” 


back to them on buyers’ option for ten, twenty, 
or thirty days. This indicated or was regarded 
as indicating weakness on the part of the cor- 
nerers; it looked as though they were short of 
money; the bears eagerly ‘‘ turned” several 
thousand shares for the usual difference, and 
instantly threw on the market the cash stock, 
which the cornerers privately bought. 

All being now ripe, the trap was sprung. 
Many of the sellers’ option. began to mature. 
There was no Hudson to be had. On that 
morning when the chief of the party lay on the 
deals thinking of his margins Hudson was 112; 
180. On one hendred shares, 
There 


it now rose to 
thoughtlessly sold, the loss was $6800. 
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could not have been less than 50,000 shares 
contracted to be delivered to the party which 
had cornered the stock by members of the Board 
and others. Bear cries of anguish rose to heav- 
en. In the course of a day or two the clique 
notified the parties who had turned the stock to 
deliver. They considered themselves very bad- 
ly treated. They claimed to have turned the 
stock merely to oblige the bulls, and now to be 
asked to lose $5000 or $6000 on every 100 
shares! But the bulls were inexorable. They 
must have their property. On one point they 
were willing to oblige their foes. They would 
lend stock at the modest rate of 5 per cent. a 
day. Enormous as this charge Was, there were 
many who, believing that the corner was a mere 
spasm of a day or two, paid it and borrowed 
stock. They were the worst punished of all. 
The corner lasted many days, over two wecks. 
After paying 5 per cent a day for several days, 
the victims despaired, and bought the stock. 
Never in its history had Wall Street been so 
cruelly scourged. 

What distinguished the Hudson River corner 
from almost all others was the skill with which 
the clique extricated themselves at last. Every 
one can see that with plenty of money it is an 
easy matter to buy up all the shares of a stock 
which the rank and file of Wall Street are blind- 
ly selling short, and to bleed the sellers for their 
presumption. But the natural end of such an 
operation is to load the bulls with the entire cap- 
ital stock»of the concern cornered. And no man 
wants to buy a stock which has just been cor- 
nered. Now the clique in Hudson secured the 
services of a prominent bear broker, and direct- 
ed him to sell all the stock he could on seller’s 
option during the heat of the contest. While 
the unfortunate bears were buying stock for de- 
livery at 170@ 180, this broker was selling at 
140, or even lower, on sellers’ thirty -day op- 
tions, which were taken by many in the belief 
that he was prosecuting the contest and would 
fail in the end. Whereas, when most of the 
stock really sold short had been delivered, and 
the bears squeezed as thoroughly as they could 
be, the clique quietly delivered the stock ap- 
parently sold short by their broker, and found 
themselves loaded with ne exorbitant amount 
remaining. 

The Harlem corner is an instance of the op- 
posite style of management. We have seen 


which survive still wear its scars. But the end 
of the campaign saddled the bulls with the en- 
tire capital stock of the Harlem, which, as it 
doesn’t pay dividends, and may never do so, is 


not a cheerful load to carry. A men who bid 
60 for Harlem—the last sales being at some- 
thing like 240—would probably be promptly 
supplied. People won’t buy it at any price. 

A fair joke was developed in the course of the 
Harlem corner. The bulls had purchased from 
a leading operator certain “‘ calls” on Harlem. 
A call is a document which states that for value 
received the bearer may call upon the subscriber 
for so many shares of such a stock at such a 
price within a stated time. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the shrewd old speculator who 
sold these calls on Harlem did so in perfect ig- 


| norance of the fact that the stock was being cor- 


lately two corners in Harlem; one in which | 


Commodore Vanderbilt cornered the Common 
Council and their friends by way of punish- 
ment; the other, in which like measure was 
meted out to the Legislature and their friends 
for operating on the repeal of the Broadway 
grant. This was an operation in which feel- 
ing seems to have predominated over calcu- 
lation. The severity of the punishment was 
unequaled. Many contvacts to deliver Harlem 
at 110 were settled at 280. Probably no less 
than $3,000,000 in money were taken out of 
the pockets of*the bears in Harlem. Several 
houses went down in the struggle, and others 








nered at the time. When he discovered the 
trap into which he had fallen his wrath was pun- 
gent. The calls were sold at 130 or thereabouts. 
When the stock rose to 250 or so, the holders 
**called.”” The seller refused to deliver. Being 
asked his reasons, he replied in the language of 
the Morris Canal victims, that the corner was a 
conspiracy, and furthermore, said he: 

‘This paper says you may call on me for 
Harlem. Well, call. I don’t mind it. Call 
again, as often as you like. I don’t see any 
thing here abort my delivering any stock.” 

The Rock Island corner made a great noise 
in its time, and some of its features were brill- 
iant. The bulls bought, counting cash and con- 
tract stock together, about 20,000 more shares 
of Rock Island than exist. Of course when the 
deliveries were called for the bears were at the 
mercy of their opponents, and the price rose 
from 110 to 150. In the middle of the contest 
the bull leader suddenly sold out with such sur- 
prising swiftness and dash that none of the 
bears had an opportunity of disputing the mark- 
et with him. Fully 40,000 shares were sold in 
a day, the price falling from 141 to 118. Had 
he hesitated, or attempted to rally the price, the 
bears would infallibly have pressed him with 
their options, and deprived him of a market on 
which to sell. 

Corners, as a rule, are not profitable opera- 
tions, unless the stock cornered be of such quali- 
ty that the bulls are satisfied to own the whole 
of it, and they have the means to do so. The 
Hudson River corner paid 12 per cent.; the 
Rock Island showed a profit of 44. In the old 
days before 1857, the leading operator was once 
or twice broken by corners, but I doubt whether 
the cornerers made much, even when he didn't 
break. In London, they have a horror of cor- 
ners. ©ne important reason why they objected 
to putting our railway shares on their exchange 
list was that their capitais were generally so 
small that they were liable to be cornered by any 
one of several great operators. 


OF GOLD GAMBLING. 


The legal tender Acts demonetized specie, and 
rendered it an article of merchandise, like flour 


WALL STREET 
or pork. At first there were many who con- 
tended that it should not rise to any premium. 
It had not done so during the suspension of 
1857; and had the war ended as soon as some 
sanguine patriots expected, legal tender notes 
might have maintained their value in coin. <As 
the war did not end, but, on the contrary, pur- 
sued its weary course with the usual vicissitu‘les 
of fortune, it soon became evident to sound think- 
ers that gold must eventually command a sub- 
stantial premium. Leading foreign houses put 
their capital in gold, and converted their profits 
into gold as fast as they made them. Specula- 
tors began to buy gold for the rise. 

At that time dealings in gold were confined 
to the Board of Brokers and the outside Board, 
popularly known, from the dinginess of its 
apartments, as the ‘‘Coal-hole.” There were 
bear operators enough in the Board to sell on 
time all the gold wanted to the disbelievers in 
the currency. ‘Their sales on sellers’ options 
carried interest; and one house believed that 
it had discovered the royal road to fortune by 
selling so many millions of gold short that its 
monthly receipts from interest amounted to 
*10,000. No better business, as the partners 
boasted, could possibly be discovered. Unfor- 
tunately, one day, the Union arms met with a 
reverse, and gold jumped up five or six per cent. 
This gave courage to the buyers for a rise, and 
they bought with freedom. 


In three days the 
profits from interest account were swallowed up, 


and the confident bears were forced to cover 
their contracts at a severe loss. 

Gold was then about 125. It rose from that 
point, almost without a check, to 173. This 
steady advance in a few weeks was mainly due 
to the large issues of paper-money at Washing- 
ton, and the poor success of the Union armies. 


But the rise was considerably aided by the oper- | 


ations of a clique known as the ‘*‘ Washington 
party.” 

The Washington party consisted, as its name 
imported, of men resident at or temporarily 
placed at Washington. ‘They were members 
of Congress, Republicans and Democrats; news- 
paper ecvrespondents; clerks high in office in 
the Departments; lobby agents; and Washing- 
ton bankers. They enjoyed remarkable facil- 
ities for procuring early intelligence from the 
armies, and correct information regarding the 
designs of Government. Commencing with a 
small capital and a few adherents, they attract- 
ed money and associates by the rumor of their 
large profits, and in January, 1863, they were 
by far the most powerful body of operators in 
this market. No one knows precisely the rules 
which governed their method of operating, but 
they were bulls in every thing, and their osten- 
sible engineers were Washington bankers, who 
hailed from"some one of our up-town hotels. 
Not content with buying gold, they bought ex- 
change in enormous amounts, and likewise to- 
bacco, cotton, and other merchandise. It was 
currently reported in February, 1863, that they 
had made not less than $6,000,000. 
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Their . } 
heir operations were so vast that conceal- 
ment of them was impossible, and they wer« 
traced with ease. 


ing 


More than once, at the clos- 
Soard of the day in the ‘‘ coal-hole,” the 
well-known broker of the party would beg the 
President to ‘‘dwell” on gold, as he had ‘‘a 
little order.” Members knew what that meant. 
He wanted a million or so. The report would 
run through the Board into the street, and 
through Wall Street to all the brokers’ offices, 
that the Washington party were buying. 


must be news. Every body wanted 


‘here 
to buy too, 
Before the close of business a substantial ad- 
vance in the premium had been established. 
At that time large dealings in gold were rare. 
Now a man buys or sells a million, and nobody 
is surprised or curious. 

In February, 1863, a New York banker went 
to Washington. He had some talk with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the members of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He was 
known in this city as a man who had always 
been a believer in gold, and a holder of at least 
a million. One morning he telegraphed his 
partners here : 

** Sell my gold!” 

It was then 172 @173. The order was obey- 
ed, and many were the surmises to which the 
laconic message gave birth. The 
in that condition that it seemed impossible for 
gold not to rise. It had risen steadily for sev- 
eral months, and every one who had sold it had 
lost money. The Washington party was said 
to hold over $4,000,000 of gold, besides ex- 
change. There was no prospect of 
tion of paper-money, and the 
was not brilliant. 

A day or two after the New York banker had 
sold his gold a little bill was rushed throngh 
Congress. It was a silly little bill. It forbade 
loans of over par on gold, and threw some other 
pottering little difficulties in the way of traflic 
in coin. But though it was ‘‘ neither as wide 
as a chureh door nor as deep as a well, it was 
enough” to prick the bubble which had been in- 
flated by the Washington party. <A in 
gold ensued. 

It fell from 173 to 160, from 160 to 140, from 
140 to 130, and at last, at midsummer, sold at 
120. The dismay in Wall Street and William 
Street was appalling. Men with haggard faces 
and wobegone expression hung li 


market was 


a diminu- 
military horizon 


panic 


lessly on the 
Hebrews of German birth 
One 
pillar of the synagogue was heard to declare that 
‘nothing like this had been witnessed the 
crossing of the Red Sea.” It was no laughing 
matter. The fall in gold involved a correspond- 
ing fall in exchange, and in produce, ¢ 
and dry-goods. How many millions of apparent 
wealth were wiped out by this panic imagination 
only can figure. The Washington party were 
overwhelmed. They might possibly hav stood 
their losses on gold. But when to these 
added their losses on exchange, 
other merchandise, even their gains wer 


corners of the streets. 
bewailed themselves in Teutonic accents. 


since 


oceries, 


were 


on tobacco, and 
insufli- 
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cient to carry them through, and they went down 
and were heard of no more. Some bankers who 
sold them options are said to remember them 
still. 

The panic culminated in August, 1863, when 
Fort Wagner was taken, and our sanguine peo- 
ple pictured General Gillmore razing Charleston 
to the earth and sowing its site with salt. Gold 
then sold, for a day at least, at 120. From that 
point it rose, with many fluctuations, under the 
influence of natural causes, to 165 @175. Mer- 
chants were recovering from the losses they had 
suffered; exports were increasing; trade was im- 
proving; farmers were getting better prices for 
their produce. Every thing seemed quict and, 
under the circumstances, as satisfactory as could 
have been expected. 

At this conjuncture Mr. Chase put his foot 
in it. Mr. Chase is now Chief Justice of the 
United States, and will probably make the best 
Chief Justice we have had for half a century. 
But it is duc to truth to say that he was a most 
miserable financier at this crisis. In the first 
place, instead of confining himself to his proper 
business, which was the providing of ways and 
means for the war, he persuaded himself that 
he was called upon to regulate prices. And 
then, instead of seeking light in history, he 
must needs repeat all the blunders which were 
made by France, Austria, and England during 
their suspensions of specie payments, though 
every book of history shows plainly how fatal 
those blunders had been. He first calmly swept 
aside the law which requires a sinking fund to 
be set apart for the redemption of the debt, and 
the other law which requires the customs duties 
to be paidin coin. He announced that he would 
receive payment of duties in paper at 165 cents 
for the gold dollar. ‘Then he took a lesson from 
the example of the French Directory, and gave 
out that he would announce the price of gold 
every morning at the sub-treasury, and that this 
price should be the price for all day, no matter 
what news came to hand to vary it. 

These absurd measures had their natural ef- 
fect. The shrewd operators in gold—who by 
this time had established an exchange of their 
own—played on Mr. Chase as a man plays with 
achild. They made him vary his rate for gold 
to suit their speculations. ‘They could easily 
foresee how long he could continue to dispense 
with gold receipts for customs; when the limit 
was reached, they knew he was at their mercy. 
Among merchants, the effect was still more 
grave. The violations of law perpetrated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury alarmed them, and 
shook their confidence in Government credit. 
Enormous quantities of goods were entered at 
the Custom-house, in the belief that when the 
time came for the resumption of the payment of 
duties in gold, the premium would advance. A 
general distrust in the wisdom of Government 
began to pervade the mercantile community. 
When Mr. Chase stopped receiving duties in 
paper, gold jumped up five to ten per cent. 
Still the Secretary was not satisfied. He had 








borrowed a hint from the French Directory. 
He now took a lesson from the Committee of 
Public Safety, and persuaded Congress to pass 
the most insane measure ever placed on our 
statute book—the Gold Bill, as it was called 
This preposterous enactment, seeking to prevent 
all dealings whatsoever in gold, pronounced a 
variety of ordinary and legitimate acts of com- 
merce criminal, and exposed all persons engaged 
in foreign trade to prosecutions at law. Had 
this measure retained its place among our laws, 
the trade of the sea-board cities would have been 
destroyed, and the currency would long ere this 
have been worth no more than the rebel shin- 


‘plasters. The day the gold bill passed gold 


was quoted 200. It rose next day to 210, next 
day to 220, next day to 240, and in a week to 
280. One reason alone sufficed to account for 
the advance. There were a large number of 
persons who believed in the Union, in the suc- 
cess of our armies, and in the ultimate redemp- 
tion of the currency in coin. These persons 
had either sold gold short, believing it to be tox 
high, or had postponed their payments of gold 
for duties and their remittances to Europe 
When the gold bill passed, the gold-room was 
closed, and the trade in gold was at an end. 
One or two gold brokers still professed to deal 
in the article, but they were unwilling to make 
large engagements. A man who had to pay 
#100,000 duties on a cargo of teas or silks could 
not tell where to get the coin. The bears in 
gold—who were generally extra loyal men 
were still more embarrassed. One man was 
short half a million of gold. He was called 
upon by his buyers to deliver. He went to 
every broker in the city ; noone would sell him 
so large an amount. Of course he broke 
owing to his excessive faith in the currency and 
in the soundness of Mr. Chase’s system. If he 
had been a Copperhead and a believer in the 
worthlessness of greenbacks he would have made 
a fortune. Many contracts were settled during 
the few days of panic which followed the passage 
of the gold bill at a loss of 80 per cent., or 
80,000 on every $100,000. Mr. Chase had 
certainly slaughtered his friends most thor- 
oughly. 

After a few days’ experience of this monstrous 
bill Congress came to its senses and repealed 
it. Gold fell 25 per cent. on the repeal. The 
gold-room was re-opened, and merchants and 
speculators dealt therein as before. It has fluc- 
tuated since then with the fluctuations in public 
confidence, rising as high as 260 on bad news 
from the war, and falling on peace rumors to 
185. But the trade in gold has been free, and 
hence, in the long-run, the fair trader may rely 
upon its finding its level. 

Large fortunes have been made in gold, but 
it is very doubtful whether any of them have 
been kept. The fluctuations have been so se- 
vere that the most fortunate operators have been 
caught sooner or later. At least half a dozen 
men have been pointed out in Wall Street at 
different times as having realized their million 
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by gold gambling; but not one of them has 
taken any of his gains away. There was a 
ique of rebels at Montreal, and another clique 
Louisville, Kentucky, which used to operate 
gely in gold. long as the premium ad- 

n ed re. did well enough, and not only made 
ney, but mid the flattering unction to their 

ls ths ut they were discrediting our currency. 
by-and-by some victory of Sherman’s or 
peace canard in the papers caused a stam- 
gold-room, and away went profits 

So with the loyal gamblers. 
long as all seemed bright they saw money 
ng up on their side fast enough. But some 
iy a reverse in the field, or a new currency 
by the inexorable wants of 


in the 


| margins too. 


necessitated 
wvernment—swept away their gains, 
m poorer than when they began. Whether 
gold to advance even after 
peace, as Many now seem to think will be 
case, in consequence of the enormous accu- 
ilation of debt which the Government will 
ve to liquidate; or whether it fall to or near 
on the success of our armies and the restora- 
1 of the prolific South to the fold of the Union, 
thing seems pretty clear: little or no money 
| be made by gambling in gold. Gentlemen 
the country, who aspire to this short and easy 
id to fortune, try certain well-known ‘* hells” 
Newport and Saratoga. If you can make a 
‘tune in the comfortable sa/ons of these wor- 
also make it in gold. But it is 
easy to do it in one as in the other. 


be the destiny of 


‘Ss, you may 
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MR. FURBUSH. 

[ is not very long since the community was 

1 by the report of an extraordinary 

1urder that occurred at one of our fashionable 

] peculiar 


startle¢ 


circumstances and in 
| daylight, and without affording, 


tels, under 
as it ap- 
d, the slightest clew to motive or murderer. 
finding that nothing was likely 
, gradually dropped the matter, and 
gradually it died out of the newspapers. 

he person who was thus abruptly 


ic curiosity, 
satisfy it 


ushered 
‘om this world into the unknown region of the 
xt Was a young girl, some twenty summers 
1, and 

» was the heiress to a small fortune, a mere 
nuity, but had resided since her childhood 
th her guardian, the wealthy and generous Mr. 
bigh, who had always surrounded her with 

‘ry luxury and elegance. When Mr. Den- 
married, he took their ward 

h them on the foreign tour they made, and 

» three had but just returned to America, re- 
iding temporarily at a hotel till their 
nansion should be suitably prepared, when the 
uid terrible death of Miss Agatha More 

y such a gloom over all their plans that the 
preparations were for a time abandoned, and 
Mr. Denbigh’s energies were called upon to as- 
sist his wife in rallying from the low nervous 
fever into which she had been thrown and pros- 
trated by this tragedy, when returning with her 
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l of great personal charms. 


and his wife 


up-town 


and left | 
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husband from a drive they 


all its h 


ir 


ror 


Mr Denbigh was himself 


he death of his ward and the fea 


ra 


re 


discovered it in 


atly afilic 
rful m 


it she had been strangled in her own hand} 
~hief—for besides the debt of affecti 


her as the child of a dear de 


ff familiarity, 


her extreme 


winning gentleness of her sweet 


had given h 


heart. Of 


haustion 


and he had been unremitting 


a deep and 


Ww 


in 
iness, 


ud frien 
love] | 


long } 


and 


and timid way 


arm 


late she had been 


in his en 


a 


lit 
health, not recovering rapidly from th 
and weakness of severe 


tle 
ti 


sea- 


to promote her comfort and happiness; w 
making ready their new abode, 
wife had paid such heed to the wry and nee 
of Agatha, m 
it should be felt by her to be as mut ch her own 


home 


ining, as Mr. 
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both he and hi 
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that now the place without ker se¢ 


u desert ever t 
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woul ] seem, 
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moreover, 
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deed for the sake of her hus 
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ven) 
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crime; 
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indignation, 


unraveled. 
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vould not rest 
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epest 


ing almost every ornament, 
them mo 
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closeted 


the police, 


every 
sparing ber husband a 


re deeply the 
manding 


their 


painful duty as possible, a 


her ow 
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impressit 


morning with 
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emergent 
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walked over burning plow-shares at a wot 
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It was at first supposed that t 
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Miss Mc 
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sufficient reason, 
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and declaring that, since he could not have her, | 
nobody else should. Still that was hardly mur- 
der. And the poor fellow was found, besides, 
to be in such a heart-broken state as to disarm 
suspicion. The only other accusation that could | 
take shape and breath might have been directed 
toward Agatha’s maid; but as she was able to 
prove that she was down in the laundry, and had 
remained there uninterruptedly from nine till 
one, while the occurrence had taken place be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve in the| 
morning, and as she had evidently nothing to | 


gain and much to lose by it, that idea also was | 
dismissed, though both young Elliot and the 
servant-maid remained under surveillance. Fi- 
nally, in despair the Denbighs abandoned the 
investigation, and departed to spend the winter 
in Madeira, returning in the spring to their city 
abode, whose adornment had been left to the 
tender mercies of the upholsterers, since they had 
themselves so completely lost interest in it. 

Here the general course of the matter rested. 
One officer alone, Detective Furbush—a man 
of genteel proclivities, fond of fancy parties and 
the haut ton, curious in fine women and aris- 
tocratic defaulters and peculators—who had not 
at first been detailed upon the case, but had | 
been interested in the reports of it, having be- | 
come at last much in earnest about it, pursued 
it still, incidentally, on his own account and in 
a kind of amateur way. It seemed to him a 
fatal fascination, a predestination of events that 
kept his steps nearly always about the purlicus 
of the Margrand House. 

One day that Detective Furbush had happened, 
in a spare hour, to take his little daughter into | 
a photograph gallery, he lounged about a win- 
dow while the child was undergoing the awful 
operation. Along the opposite side of the strect | 
from this window ran one end of the Margrand 
House, with its countless windows and projec- 
tions. The Margrand House fronted on a square, 
one end of it running down this street, and al- 
ways receiving, on its stone facings and adorn- 
ments, the whole sheet of the noon sun. A 
thought suddenly occurred to Mr. Furbush. So 
soon as the operator was at leisure he attacked 
him with the inquiry if there were any picture 
of that fine building, the Margrand House? To 
which the operator replied aflirmatively, and 
showed him one taken from the square. ‘ How- 
ever,”’ said the operator, ‘‘ though it doesn’t take 
in so much, and was only what this window 
could do for itself, I call this a prettier picture,” 
and he produced something which, having been 
taken at such short focal distance, resembled 
the photographs of the rich architecture of some 
Venetian facade. ‘It was the morning of the 
Great Walden Celebration,” continued the oper- 
ator. 

** What one ?” asked Mr. Furbush. 

‘The Great Walden Celebration.” 

** Ah yes,” responded Mr. Furbush, not letting 
the rest of his thought reach the air, running as 
it did, ** that was the morning of the More mur- 
der.” 


a star. 


‘*And we let one of the boys try his hand 
at the craft,” resumed the operator, there being 
nothing doing; and it was such a lively scex, 
in the street below, narrow as it is. And, as 
was to be expected from him, the crowd and | 


cession turned into dot and line, and the wh 
| of that part of the building opposite came out as 


if it had sat for its picture.” 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Mr. Furbush, as, rubbing hj 
finger over his lips, he looked at the sheet o 
which the central portion of that side of th 


} 
i 


| tel, with its quaint windows and lintels and or- 


namentation were most minutely given. It was 
in that very portion of the house that Miss Ag 
tha More’s room had been situated ; nay, so well 
was it all impressed upon him, that Mr. Furbush 
could tell the very window of the room in w! 
she had met her ervel fate. Never was there 
such a coincidence, to Mr. Furbush’s mind, be- 
fore or since, never such an interposition of 
Providence: the day that an unknown hand had 
brought Agatha More to her doom, perhaps the 
very hour, the sun had made a revelation 
that room’s interior upon this sheet of sensi 

paper, his Ithuriel’s spear had touched this shape- 
less darkness and turned it into form and trutl 

The Walden Celebration had defiled through th 

street and into the square, at a somewhat carli 


hour than the supposed hour of the murd 


since it was to see the procession from a mor 


advantageous point of view that Mr. and Mrs 


Denbigh had driven out, and while they were 


| gone the terrible action was thought to have beer 


committed. Still the window might have a s 
cret of its own to tell even concerning 








Straightway Mr. Furbush made a prize of t 
operator; and procuring, through channels al- 
| ways open to him, the strongest glasses and most 
accurate instruments, had the one chosen win- 
dow in that picture magnified and photographed, 





remagnified and rephotographed, till under I 
powerful, careful, prolonged, and patient labor, 
a speck came into sight that would perhaps well 
reward them. Mr. Furbush strained his eyes 
over it; to him it was a spot of greater possibili- 
tigs than the nebula in Orion, This little white 
unresolved cloud, again and again they subjected 
to the same process, and once more, as if a 
ghost had made apparition, it opened itself int 
an outline—into a substance—and they saw th 
fingers of a hand, a white hand, doubled, but 
pliant, strong, and shapely; a left hand, on its 
third finger wearing rings, one of which seemed 
at first a mere blot of light, but, gradually as th 
rest, answering the spell of the camera, showed 
itself a central stone set with five points, each 
point consisting of smaller stones: the color of 
course could not be told; the form was that of 
Held in the tight, fierce fingers of that 
clenched hand, between the pointed thumb and 
waxy knuckles, and one edge visible along th 
tips deep dinted into the thumb’s side, was 
grasped an end of a laced handkerchief. Now 
the handkerchief of Agatha More, the instra- 
ment of her destruction, was always carried 
folded in the shape of its running knot in Mr. 
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h’s great wallet, a large, laced, embroid- 

.d handkerchief ; that this was its photograph 
eded but a glance to rest assured. All the 

rest of the dark deed was hidden beyond the 
cle of light afforded by the window-frame. 
And whosoever the murderer might be, Mr. Fur- 
sh said to himself with the pleasantry of the 
isman, it was evident that the owner of this 
ture had a hand in it. And here he paid the 
tographer for his labors and bade him adieu. 

Mr. Furbush was now, however, not much bet- 

ff than he had been before. He had the 
ind that did the deed in his possession, to be 
but to whose body was he to affix that 
nd, and how was he to do it? And in what 
iffer from any other hand? In nothing 
fetter which made it his prisoner, that 
»-pointed star, that blot of light upon the 
a wedding-ring. <A 


I 
g—that would seem to prove 


wed- 
ne hand 
the five-pointed glittering ring 
Worn 
ve the wedding-ring, it must be its guard, and 
bably as inseparable as that. To iden- 
it hand, to certify that ring, became the 
tion of Mr. Furbush’s days and nights, so 

to the detriment of all his other business 

1¢ fell into sad disrepute thereby at the 
uu. Mr. Furbush became all at once a gay 
n, plunged into the dissipations of fashiona- 
he had been there before, on similar 

His 
grew singularly correct, he handled his 

at the Opera like a coxcomb of the 

t milk-and-water; he procured invitations to 
ind party, and watched every lady who for 
moment daintily ungloved herself 
ynstant at church as the sexton; he made a 

rt of the beau-monde. It wasallin vain. And 
ugh Mr. Furbush carried the photograph in 
breast-pocket, ready at any moment to de- 
| like the hand of the Inquisition upon its 
ictim, he might as well | 


inger, above 
be a woman’s; 
i 


iat proved 


the woman to be no pauper. 


$ pr 
I 


ssity, and knew how to carry himself. 


he was 


lave carried there a 
rdon to all concerned, for all the good it did 
m. 

ut the world goes round. 

One starlit night Mr. Furbush, pursuing some 
cent of other affairs along the princely avenue 
th its rows of palaces, took in, as was his 
vont, with every wink, a whole scene to its last 
letails. He saw the beggar on these steps 
in that 
area listening to the beguiling voice of the foot- 
man-three-doors-off no longer keeping his dis- 
tance; he saw, there, the gay scene offered by 
the bright balcony casement with its rich cur- 
tains still unclosed; he saw, yet beyond, the 
light streaming from between open doors down 
the shining steps at whose foot the carriage 
waited, while a gentleman at its door hurried, 
with a pleasant word, the stately woman who 
came down to enter it beside him. She came 

down slowly, Mr. Furbush noted, moving like a 

person whom organic difficulty of the heart in- 

disposes to quick exertion ; she was one of those 
whom Mr. Furbush called magnificent 
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rink into shadow, the house-maid 


creat 
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coils of blue-black hair, twisted 
wreathing her queenly heac 


with diamonds, 
tiara-wise, her feat- 

ures having the firmness and 

le, her eyes rivaling the diamonds in 

steady splendor. A _ heavy ak of 

wrapped her velvet attir 

ing a glove as she 


the ] illor of mar- 
their 
ermine 
is button- 
moment under the carriage-lamp, giving her 
husband the ungloved hand with which to he!p 
erin. ‘Thecarr 
in that second of it 


ght flashed upon it, and 
ering Mr. Furbush saw, 
plainly as he saw the stars above him, on 
third finger of that left hand, the 
the ci 


the 
above 
ding-ring, 
whose duplic arried. 

Mr. Furbush was thund 


} 


what he had sought for thri 
and unexpectedly blundering upon 

When he 
with an emphatic ** Humph!” 
rolled away and th 
Mr. Fuarbush was 
tunities. Thel 
dogs ; 
as to-night; for tl 
Fortified with a 
he demanded entrance int 


him into stone. recovered himself 
the carriage had 


closed. 


man tol 
} 


doors were 
not the 
usiness in hand m $ 
to-morrow would answer as well 
is there v 


present. 


and announcing his intention to await 
home of the and mistr 
himself agreeable to the footm 

the upper hall till hour after hour pealing 


€ t } 
at last 


struck midnight as if they 


rival master 


» footman was asle¢ p in his cl 
heard the 
voice by starts with a singing 


and out 


mellifluous murmur 


fingers were in his ears 
aruy. T 

the horses hammered 
were flung apart, and 
of the house returned from 
they had shared. She wa 
more magnificent, a littl 
han be 


height and dignity th 
arent th 


thou 


h, apy 


ay 
that she valued her beauty and hi 


one emotion, 
for its influence upon the man beside h 
Furbush’s keen eye saw the 

restless agitation that the heart 

the velvets, simply in the moment when her 
husband touched her hand helping her aer 
the threshold, and saw the whole 


eye as it rested that instant on his. 


story of 

} He woul 

have had the entire-case at once—if he had 

had it before. 
‘¢Mr. and Mrs 

ing them the 

a few moments on a matter of importance ?” 
And request he ws 


conducted, apartments, into 


Denbigh,” said he, appr 


n, ‘*may I beg to see you alone f 


in conformity with his 
through other 
library, a place more secluded than they, a 
all its lofty 
height in book-cases, and with here and there a 
glimmering bust. Mr. Denbigh himself turned 
up the gas and closed the door. 
“Your id he then to M 


business, Sir?” sai 


rather sombre room, wainscoted 
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‘** My business, Sir, is more particularly with 
Mrs. Denbigh; although I desire your presence. 
Iam a member of the police—” 

Mrs. Denbigh, who yet stood with her hand 
laid passively along the back of a chair, slowly 
grasped the back till the glove that she wore 
with a quick crack ripped down the length of 
the finger, and the five-pointed ring protruded its 
sparkling face like the vicious head of a serpent. 

**T am a member of the police,” continued 
Mr. Furbush, quietly. ‘‘I have something in 
my possession which I desire Mrs. Denbigh to 
look at and see if it belong to her.” Perhaps 
the woman breathed again. Whether she did 
or not he proceeded to open his great leathern 
wallet on the library-table beneath the chande- 
lier. 

Mrs. Denbigh moved forward with her slow 
majesty, dragging her velvets heavily, and the 
cloak dropping from her shoulder. 

** Queer subjects—women,” thought Mr. Fur- 
bush, 
As handsome a thing as a leopard!” 

But in spite of that calm deliberate step Mr. 
Furbush saw her heart fluttering there like a 
white dove in its nest. She did not speak, but 
waited a moment beside him. ‘‘ Will you be 
so kind,” said he, ‘‘ as to remove your glove ?” 

She quietly did so. Perhaps wonderingly. 

‘* Excuse me, madame,” then continued he, 
lifting her hand as he spoke, doubling its cold 
fingers over one end of a running-knot that a 
soiled handkerchief made, a laced embroidered 
handkerchief he had produced, and, powerless 
in his grasp, he laid hand and all—a white 
hand, doubled, but pliant, strong, and shapely, 
holding in its fingers, between the pointed thumb 
and waxy knuckles, the laced handkerchief’s 
end, just an edge visible along the tips deep- 
dinted into the thumb’s side; and with the five- 
pointed ring burning its bale-fire above it, laid 
hand and all on the table beside the photograph 
that he spread there. 

**Ts it yours?” said he. 
A detective has perhaps no right to any pity ; 


‘Ah! you had more spring in you once. 
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but for a moment Mr. Furbush would glad}, 
have never heard of the More murder as he say 
in the long, slow rise and fall of the bosom this 
woman's heart swing like a pendulum, a noise. 
les; pendulum that ceases to vibrate. Her eves 
wavered a moment between him and the table. 
then, as if caught and chained by somethir 
that compelled their gaze, glared at and pr 


truded over the sight they saw beneath them 
Her own hand—her own executioner. A long 
shudder shook her from head to foot. J) 

nerve gave way, the white lips parted, she threw 
her head back and gasped; with one wild look 
toward her husband she turned from him as if 
she would have fled and fell dead upon the floor, 

**Hunt’s up,” said Mr. Furbush to his subor- 
dinate, coming out an hour or two later, and 
the two fourd some congenial oyster-opener, 
while the Chief explained how he had gone t 
get his wife’s spoons from the maid who 
appropriated them and taken service elsewhe1 
Mr. Furbush made a night of it; but never s 
longed for daylight as he did, he had a not 
that he had scarcely less than murdered—him 
self; and good-fellow as he must I 
abroad that night, indoors next day he put his 
household in sackcloth and ashes. 

You will not find Mr. Furbush’s name on th 
list of detectives now. He has sickened of the 
business. He says there was too much night- 
work. He has found a patron now—a wealthy 
one apparently. He has opened qne of t 
largest and most elegant photographing estab- 
lishments in the city; he was always fond of 
chemicals, he says. 


needs 


He has still, in an inner 
drawer, some singular but fast-fading likenesses 
of a hand, a clenched, murderous hand—among 
them not the one which Mr. Denbigh burned 
He has a few secrets appertaining to his profes- 
sion, which no one else has yet obtained. Mean- 
while it has never been exactly explained how 
the story of the ring found the light. 

Perhaps it was in order that Mr. Furbas! 
might never be convicted of compounding a 
felony ! 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


LURKING MISCHIEF. 


1.—From Ozias Midwinter to Mr. Brock. 
* Tnorpr-AmBrose, June 15, 1851. 
cs _— MR. BROCK,—Only an hour since 
we reached this house, just as the serv- 


ants were locking up for the night. Allan has 


gone to bed, worn out by our long day’s journey, 
and has left me in the room they call the libra- 
ry, to tell you the story of our journey to Nor- | 


folk. 


Being better seasoned than he is to fa- | 


wakeful 
| enough for writing a letter, though the clock on 
the chimney-piece points to midnight, and we 
have been traveling since ten in the morning. 
‘** The last news you had of us was news sent 


| tigues of all kinds, my eyes are quite 


| by Allan from the Isle of Man. If I am not 
| mistaken, he wrote to tell you of the night we 
passed on board the wrecked ship. Forgive me, 
dear Mr. Brock, if I say nothing on that subject 
until time has helped me to think of it with a 
quieter mind. The hard fight against myself 
must all be fought over again; but I will win it 
yet, please God; I will indeed. 

‘There is no need to trouble you with any 
account of our journeyings about the northera 
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and western districts of the island; or of the 
short cruises we took when the repairs of the 
yacht were at last complete. It will be better if 
I get on at once to the morning of yesterday, the 
fourteenth. We had come in with the night-tide 
to Douglas harbor; and, as soon as the post- 
office was open, Allan, by my advice, sent on 
shore for letters. The messenger returned with 
one letter only; and the writer of it proved to 
be the former mistress of Thorpe - Ambrose— 
Mrs. Blanchard. 

** You ought to be informed, I think, of the 


contents of this letter; for it has seriously influ- 
enced Allan’s plans. He every thing, 
sooner or later, as you know, and he has lost 
the letter already. So I must give you the sub- 
stance of what Mrs. Blanchard wrote to him, as 
plainly as I ean. 

‘*The first page announced the departure of 
the ladies from Thorpe-Ambrose. They left on 
the day before yesterday—the thirteenth—hav- 
ing, after much hesitation, finally decided on 
going abroad, to visit some old friends settled 
in Italy, in the neighborhood of Florence. It 
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appears to be quite possible that Mrs. Blanchard 
and her niece may settle there too, if they can 
tind a suitable house and grounds to let. They 
both like the Italian country and the Italian 
people, and they are well enough off to please 
themselves. The elder lady has her jointure, 
and the younger is in possession of all her fa- 
ther’s fortune. 5 

‘*The next page of the letter was, in Allan’s 
opinion, far from a pleasant page to read. After 
referring, in the most grateful terms, to the 
kindness which had left her niece and herself 
free to leave their old home at their own time, 
Mrs. Blanchard added that Allan’s considerate 
conduct had produced such a strongly favorable 
impression among the friends and dependents 
of the family, that they were desirous of giving 


him a public reception on his arrival among | 


them. A preliminary meeting of the tenants 
on the estate, and the principal persons in the 
neighboring town, had already been held to dis- 


cuss the arrangements; and a letter might be | 


expected shortly from the clergyman, inquiring 
when it would suit Mr. Armadale’s convenience 
to take possession personally and publicly of his 
estates in Norfolk. 

** You will now be able to guess the cause of 
our sudden departure from the Isle of Man. 
The first and foremost idea in your old pupil’s 
mind, as soon as he had read Mrs. Blanchard’s 
account of the proceedings at the meeting, was 
the idea of escaping the public reception; and 
the one certain way he could see of avoiding it, 
was to start for Thorpe-Ambrose before the cler- 
gyman’s letter could reach him. 
to make him think a little before he acted on 
his first impulse in this matter; but he only 
went on packing his portmanteau in his own 
impenetvably good-humored way. In ten min- 
utes his luggage was ready, and in five minutes 
more he had given the crew their directions for 
taking the yacht back to Somersetshire. The 
steamer to Liverpool was alongside of us in the 
harbor, and I had really no choice but to go on 
board with him, or to let him go by himself. I 
spare you the account of our stormy voyage, of 
our detention at Liverpool, and of the trains we 
missed on our journey across the country. You 
know that we have got here safely, and that is 
enough. What the servants think of the new 
squire’s sudden appearance among them, with- 
out a word of warning, is of no great conse- 
quence. What the committee for arranging the 
public reception may think of it, when the news 
flies abroad to-morrow, is, I am afraid, a more 
serious matter. 

**Having already mentioned the servants, I 
may proceed to tell you that the latter part of 
Mrs. Blanchard’s letter was entirely devoted to 
instructing Allan on the subject of the domestic 
establishment which she has left behind her. 
It seems that all the servants, indoors and out 
(with three exceptions), are waiting here, on 
the chance that Allan will continue them in 
their places. ‘Two of these exceptions are read- 
ily accounted for: Mrs. Blanchard’s maid and 
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I tried hard | 





Miss Blanchard’s maid go abroad with their 
mistresses. The third exceptional case is the 
case of the upper house-maid; and here there is 
a little hitch. In plain words, the house-mai( 
has been sent away at a moment’s notice, for 
what Mrs. Blanchard rather mysteriously de- 
scribes as ‘levity of conduct with a stranger.’ 
**T am afraid vou will laugh at me, but I 
must confess the truth. I have been made so 
distrustful (after what happened to us in the Isle 
of Man) of even the most trifling misadventures, 
which connect themselves in any way with Al- 
lan’s introduction to his new life and prospects, 
that I have already questioned one of the men- 
servants here about this apparently unimportant 


| matter of the house-maid’s going away in dis- 


grace. All I can learn is, that a strange man 
had been noticed hanging suspiciously about the 
grounds; that the house-maid was so ugly a wo- 
man as to render it next to a certainty that he 
had some underhand purpose to serve in mak- 
ing himself agreeable to her; and that he has 
not as yet been seen again in the neighborhood 
since the day of her dismissal. So much for 
the one servant who has been turned out at 
Thorpe-Ambrose. I can only hope there is no 
trouble for Allan brewing in that quarter. As 
for the other servants who remain, Mrs. Blan- 
chard describes them, both men and women, 
as perfectly trust-worthy; and they will all, no 
doubt, continue to occupy their present places. 

‘Having now done with Mrs. Blanchard’s 
letter, my next duty is to beg you, in Allan’s 
name and with Allan’s love, to come here and 
stay with him at the earliest moment when you 
can leave Somersetshire. Although I can not 
presume to think that my own wishes will have 
any special influence in determining you to ac- 
cept this invitation, I must nevertheless ac- 
knowledge that I have a reason of my own for 
earnestly desiring to see you here. Allan has 
innocently caused me a new anxiety about my 
future relations with him, and I sorely need 
your advice to show me the right way of setting 
that anxiety at rest. 

‘¢The difficulty which now perplexes me re- 
lates to the steward’s place at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
Before to-day i only knew that Allan had hit 
on some plan of his own for dealing with this 
matter; rather strangely involving, among oth- 
er results, the letting of the cottage which was 
the old steward’s place of abode, in consequence 
of the new steward’s contemplated residence in 
the great house. A chance word in our con- 
versation on the journey here led Allan into 
speaking out more plainly than he had spoken 
yet; and I heard, to my unutterable astonish- 
ment, that the person who was at the bottom of 
the whole arrangement about the steward was 
no other than myself! 

‘*Tt is needless to tell you how I felt this new 
instance of Allan’s kindness. The first pleasure 
of hearing from his own lips that I had deserved 
the strongest proof he could give of his confi- 
dence in me was soon dashed by the pain which 
mixes itself with all pleasure—at least with all 
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Never has my past 


that I have ever known. 
life seemed so dreary to look back on as it seems 
1ow, when I feel how entirely it has unfitted 
me to take the place of all others that I should 
have liked to occupy in my friend’s service. I 
mustered courage to tell him that I had none 
of the business knowledge and business experi 
He 
generously met the objection by telling me that 
I could learn; and he promised to send to Lon- 
lon for the person who had already been em- 
ployed for the time being in the steward’s office, 


ence which his steward ought to possess. 


’ nd who would, therefore, be perfectly competent 
to teach me. Do you, too, think I can learn? 
If you do, I will work day and night to instruct 
myself. But if (as I am afraid) the steward’s 
duties are of far too serious a kind to be learned 
off-hand by a man so young and s 

] 


a as 


» inexperi- 
cnee 
to Thorpe-Ambrose, and exert your influence 
over Allan personally. Nothing will in- 
duce him to pass me over, and to employ a stew- 
ard who is really fit to take the place. Pray, 
act in this matter as you think best for 
Whatever disappointment I 


he shall not see it. 


I am—then, pray hasten your journey 


less 


pray, 
Allan's interests. 
Ly el 
** Believe me, dear Mr. Brock, 
‘** Gratefully yours, 
**Oz1as MipwinTer. 

‘*P.S.—I open the envelope again to add one 
word more. If you have heard or seen any thing 
since your return to Somersetshire of the wo- 
man in the black dress and the red shawl, I hope 
you will not forget, when you write, to let me 
know it.—QO. M.” 

2.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
* Lapres’ Tor-et Reposrrory, 
DIANA Street, Pimiico: Wednesday. 

** My pear Lypia,—To save the post I write 
to you after a long day’s worry at my place of 
business, on the business letter-paper, having 
news since we last met, which it seems advisa- 
ble to send you at the earliest opportunity. 

‘¢To begin at the beginning. After careful- 
ly considering the thing, I am quite sure you 
will do wisely with young Armadale if you hold 
your tongue about Madeira, and all that hap- 
pened there. Your position was, no doubt, a 
very strong one with his mother. You had pri- 
vately helped her in playing a trick on her own 
father—you had been ungratefully dismissed, 
at a pitiably tender age, as soon as you had 
served her purpose—and when you came upon 
her suddenly, after a separation of more than 
twenty years, you found her in failing health, 
with a grown-up son, whom she had kept in 
total ignorance of the true story of her mar- 
riage. Have you any such advantages as these 
with the young gentleman who has survived 
her! If he is not a born idiot, he will decline to 
believe your shocking aspersions on the memory 
of his mother; and—seeing that vou have no 
proofs at this distance of time to meet him with 
—there is an end of your money-grubbing in 
the golden Armadale diggings. Mind! I don’t 
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dispute that the old lady's heavy debt of obliga- 
Madeira, is 
not paid yet, and that the son is the next per- 


tion, after what you did for her in 
son to settle with you, now the mother has 
slipped through your fingers. Only 
him the right way, my dear, that’s what I ven- 


squeeze 


ture to suggest—squeeze him the right wav. 

** And which is the right way? ‘This brings 
me to my news. Have you thought again of 
that other notion of yours of trying your hand 
on this lucky young gentleman, with nothing 
but your own good looks and your own quick 


wits to help you? ‘The idea hung on my mind 


so strangely after you were gone, that it ended 
in my sending a little note to my lawyer to have 
the will under which young Armadale has got 
his fortune examined at Doctors’ Commons 

he result turns out to be something infinitely 
more encouraging than either you or I could 
possibly have hoped for. After the lawyer's re- 
port to me there can not be a moment's doubt 


In two words, Lydia, 


tre 


of what you ought to do, 
take the bull by the horns—and marry him!! 

**T am quite ser He is better 
worth the venture than you suppose. Only per- 


ious. much 
suade him to make you Mrs. Armadale, and you 
all 


As long as he lives you can make your own 


may set after-discoveries at flat defiance. 


terms with him; and if he dies the will entitles 


do— 


you, in spite of any thing he can say or 
with children, or without them—to an income, 
chargeable on his estate, of twelve hundred a yea 
for life. There this—the 
lawyer himself has looked at the will. Of course 
Mr. Blanchard had his son and his son’s wid- 
But 


as it is not limited to any one heir by name, and 


is no doubt about 


ow in his eye when he made the provision. 


not revoked any where, it now holds as good 
with young Armadale as it would have held un- 
der other circumstances with Mr. Blanchard’s 
What a chance for you, after all the mis- 
eries and the dangers you have gone through, 
to be mistress of Thorpe -Ambrose if he lives; to 
if he dies! Hook him, 
; hook him at any sacrifice. 


son. 


have an income for lif 
my poor des 

**] dare say you will make the same objectior 
when you read this which you made when we 
were talking about it 
the objection of your age. 


the other day—I mean. 
Now, m 


The question is 


y good creat- 
not 
whether you were five-and-thirty last birthday ; 
we will own the dreadful truth, and say you 
were—but whether you do look, or don’t look. 
your real age. My opinion on this matter ought 
to be, and is, one of the best opinions in London 
I have had twenty years’ experience among ow 


ure, just listen to me, 


charming sex in making up battered old faces 
and worn-out old figures to look like new—and 
I say positively you don’t look a day over thirty, 
ifas much. If you will follow my advice about 
dressing, and use one or two of my applications 
privately, I guarantee to put you back three 
years more. I will forfeit all the money I shall 
have to advance for you in this matter, if, when 
I have ground you young again in my wonder- 
ful mill, you look more than seven-and-twenty 
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in any man's eyes living—except, of course, when 
you wake anxious in the small hours of the morn- 
ing; and then, my dear, you will be old and 
ugly in the retirement of your own room, and 
it won’t matter, 

***Bat,’ you may say, ‘supposing all this, 
here I am, at my very best, a good six years 
older than he is; and that is against me at start- 
ing.” Is it? Just think again. Surely your 
own experience must have shown you that the 
commonest of all common weaknesses in young 
fellows of this Armadale’s age is to fall in love 
with women older than themselves? Who are 
the men who really appreciate us in the bloom 
of our youth (I’m sure I have cause to speak 
well of the bloom of youth; I made fifty 
guineas to-day by putting it on the spotted 
shoulders of a woman old enough to be your 
mother) —who are the men, I say, who are 
ready to worship us when we are mere babies 
of seventeen? The gay young gentlemen in 
the bloom of their own youth? No! The 
cunning old wretches who are on the wrong 
side of forty. | 

** And what is the moral of this, as the story- | 
books say? ‘The moral is that the chances, with 
such a head as you have got on your shoulders, 
are all in your favor. If you feel your present 
forlorn position, as I believe you do; if you 
know what a charming woman (in the men’s 
eyes) you can stili be when you please; and if 
all your old resolution has really come back, 
after that shocking outbreak of desperation on 
board the steamer (natural enough, I own, un- 
der the dreadful provocation laid on you), you 
will want no further persuasion from me to try 
this experiment. Only to think of how things 
turn out! If the other young booby had not 
jumped into the river after you, this young 
booby would never have had the estate. It} 
really looks as if fate had determined that you 
were to be Mrs. Armadale, of Thorpe-Ambrose } 
—and who can control his fate, as the poet says? | 

‘*Send me one line to say, Yes or No; and 
believe me, 

‘* Your attached old friend, 
“Marra OLDERSHAW.” | 





8.—From Miss Gwili to Mrs. Oldershaw. | 
**Rrcumonp, Thursday. 

**You Orv Wretcu,—I won't say Yes or 
No till I have had a long, long look at my glass 
first. If you had any real regard for any body 
but your wicked old self, you would know that | 
the bare idea of marrying again (after what I} 
have gone through) is an idea that makes my 
flesh creep. 

‘** But there can be no harm in your sending 
me a little more information while I am mak- 
ing upmy mind. You have got twenty pounds 
of mine still left out of those things you sold for 
me: send ten pounds here for my expenses, in 
a post-office order, and use the other ten for 
making private inquiries at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
I want to know when the two Blanchard wo- 
men go away, and when young Armadale stirs 





| I hate women. 
| the other lodger yesterday, and passed me on 


| serious this next time? 
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up the dead ashes in the family fire-place. Are 
you quite sure he will turn out as easy to man- 
age as you think? If he takes after his hypo- 
crite of a mother, I can tell you this-—Judas Is. 
cariot has come to life again. 

“T am very comfortable in this lodging. 
There are lovely flowers in the garden, and the 
birds wnxe me in the morning delightfully. | 
have hired a reasonably good piano. The only 
man I care two straws about—don’t be alarmed : 
he was laid in his grave many a long year ago 
under the name of BEetHoven—keeps me com- 
pany in my lonely hours. The landlady would 
keep me company, too, if I would only let her. 
The new curate paid a visit to 


the lawn as he came out. My eyes have lost 
nothing yet, at any rate, though I am five-and- 
thirty; the poor man actually blushed when I 
looked at him! What sort of color do you 
think he would have turned if one of the little 
birds in the garden had whispered in his ear 
and told him the true story of the charming 
Miss Gwilt ? 

**Good-by, mother Oldershaw. I rather doubt 


| whether I am yours, or any body’s, affectionate- 


ly ; but we all tell lies at the bottoms of our let- 
ters, don’t we? If you are my attached old 
friend, I must of course be 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
** Lypia GwILt.” 
“P.S.—Keep your odious powders and paints 
and washes for the spotted shoulders of your cus- 
tomers ; not one of them shall touch my skin, I 
promise you. If you really want to be useful, 
try and find out some quieting draught to keep 
me from grinding my teeth in my sleep. I 
shall break them one of these nights; and then 
what will become of my beauty, I wonder?” 
4.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
“Lapies’ Tortet Repository, Tvesday. 
‘*My pear Lypra,—It is a thousand pities 
your letter was not addressed to Mr. Armadale ; 


| your graceful audacity would have charmed him. 


It doesn’t affect me ; I am so well used to it, you 
know. Why waste your sparkling wit, my love, 
on your own impenetrable Oldershaw? it only 
splutters and goes out. Will you try and be 
I have news for you 
from Thorpe-Ambrose, which is beyond a joke, 
and which must not be trifled with. 

‘* An hour after I got your letter I set the in- 
quiries on foot. Not knowing what consequences 
they might lead to, I thought it safest to begin 
in the dark. Instead of employing atiy of the 
people whom I have at my own disposal (who 
know you and know me), I went to the Private 
Inquiry Office in Shadyside Place, and put the 
matter in the inspector’s hands, in the charac- 
ter of a perfect stranger, and without mention- 
ing you at all. This was not the cheapest way 
of going to work, I own; but it was the safest 
way, which is of much greater consequence. 

‘¢The inspector and I understood each other 
in ten minutes; and the right person for the 


purpose—the most harmless-looking young man 
you ever saw in your life—was produced imme- 
diately. He left for Thorpe-Ambrose an hour 
after I saw him. I arranged to call at the of- 
fice on the afternoons of Saturday, Monday, and 
to-day for news. ‘There was no news till to- 
day: and there I found our Confidential Agent 
ust returned to town, and waiting to favor me 
with a full account of his trip to Norfolk. 

‘First of all, let me quiet your mind about 
those two questions of yours; I have got answers 
to both the one and the other. The Blanchard 
women go away to foreign parts on the thir- 
teenth; and young Armadale is at this moment 
cruising somewhere at sea in his yacht. 
is talk at Thorpe-Ambrose of giving him a pub- 
lic reception, and of calling a meeting of the 
local grandees to settle it all. ‘The speechify- 
ing and fuss on these occasions generally wastes 
plenty of time;-and the public reception is not 
thought likely to meet the new Squireymuch be- 
fore the end of the month. 

‘Tf our messenger had done no more for us 
than this I think he would have earned his mon- 
»y. But the harmless young man is a regular 
Jesuit at a private inquiry—with this great ad- 
vantage over all the Popish priests I have ever 
seen, that he has not got his slyness written in 
his face. Having to get his information through 
the female servants, in the usual way, he ad- 
dressed himself, with admirable discretion, to 
the ugliest woman in the house. ‘When they 
are nice-looking, and can pick and choose,’ as 
he neatly expressed it to me, ‘ they waste a great 
deal of valuable time in deciding on a sweet- 
heart. When they are ugly, and haven't got 
the ghost of a chance of choosing, they snap at a 
sweet-heart, if he comes their way, like a starved 
dog at a bone.’ Acting on these excellent prin- 
ciples, our Confidential Agent succeeded, after 
certain unavoidable delays, in addressing him- 
self to the upper house-maid at Thorpe-Am- 
brose, and took full possession of her confidence 
at the first interview. Bearing his instructions 
carefully in mind, he encouraged the woman to 
chatter, and was favored, of course, with all the 
gossip of the servants’ hall. The greater part 
of it (as repeated to me) was of no earthly im- 
portance. But I listened patiently, and was re- 
warded by a valuable discovery at last. Here 
it is. 

**Tt seems there is an ornamental cottage in 
the grounds at Thorpe-Ambrose. For some rea- 
son unknown young Armadale has chosen to let 
it; and a tenant has come in already. Heisa 
poor half-pay major in the army, named Milroy 
—a meek sort of man, by all accounts, with a 
turn for occupying himself in mechanical pur- 
suits, and with a domestic encumbrance in the 
shape of a bedridden wife, who has not been 
seen by any body. Well, and what of all this? 
you will ask, with that sparkling impatience 
which becomes you so well. My dear Lydia, 
don’t sparkle! The man’s family affairs seri- 
ously concern us both; for, as ill-luck will have 
it, the man has got a daughter! 
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There | 


jor doesn’t quite know what to do next. 


| my own proper business. 
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‘*You may imagine how I questioned our 
agent, and how our agent ransacked his mem- 
ory, when I stumbled, in due course, upon such a 
discovery as this. If heaven is responsible for 
women’s chattering tongues, heaven be praised! 
From Miss Blanchard to Miss Blanchard’s maid: 
from Miss Blanchard’s maid to Miss Blanchard’s 
aunt’s maid; from Miss Blanchard’s aunt’s maid 
to the ugly house-maid; from the ugly house- 
maid to the harmless-looking young man—so 
the stream of gossip trickled into the right res- 
ervoir at last, and thirsty mother Oldershaw has 
drunk it all up. In plain English, my dear. 
this is how it stands. The major’s daughter is 
a minx just turned sixteen; lively and nice 
looking (hateful little wretch!), dowdy in hei 
dress (thank Heaven! ), and deficient in her man- 
ners (thank Heaven again!). She has been 
brought up at home. The governess who last 
had charge of her left before her father moved 
to Thorpe-Ambrose. Her education stands woe- 
fully in want of a finishing touch, and the ma- 
None 
of his friends can recommend him a new gov- 
erness, and he doesn't like the notion of send- 
ing the girl to school. So matters rest at pres- 
ent, on the major’s own showing—for so thx 
major expressed himself at a morning call whicl 
the father and daughter paid to the ladies at the 
great house. 

‘*You have now got my promised news, and 
you will have little difficulty, I think, in agree- 
ing with me, that the Armadale business must 
be settled at once, one way or the other. If- 
with your hopeless prospects, and with what I 
may call your family claim on this young fellow 
—you decide on giving him up, I shall have the 
pleasure of sending you the balance of your ac 
count with me (seven-and-twenty shillings), and 
shall then be free to devote myself entirely t« 
If, on the contrary, 
you decide to try your luck at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
then (there being no kind of doubt that the ma 
jor’s minx will set her cap at the young squire 
I should be glad to hear how you mean to meet 
the double difficulty of inflaming Mr. Armada] 
and extinguishing Miss Milroy. 

*¢ Affectionately yours, 
‘*Maria OLDERSEAW.” 


5.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. First 
A nswer.) 

‘*Ricumonn, Wednesday Mornin 

‘*Mrs. OLpERSHAW,—Send me my seven- 
and-twenty shillings, and devote yourself 

your own proper business. 

** Yours, 

“{,..G 
6.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 


ond Answer, ) 


{s 


“ Rioumonn, Wednesday Night. 
‘‘DearR OLD Love,—Keep the seven-and- 
twenty shillings, and burn my other letter. I 
have changed my mind. 
‘*T wrote the first time after a horrible righ 
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Is that explanation enough ? 
for I want to go back to my piano. 

‘*No; 
your question first. 


through you and your letter? 


really can’t answer it. 
Milroy’s governess ? 
ing my reference. 


‘There it is, for you! 


my fault! 


“Now I have done this for you, will you do 
I want to dream away the 
little time I am likely to have left here in my 
Be a merciful mother Oldershaw, 
and spare me the worry of looking at the Ins 
and Outs, and adding up the chances For and 
Think 
for me, in short, until I am obliged to think for 


something for me? 


own way. 


Against, in this new venture of mine. 


myself. 
say something savage that you won't like. I 
am in one of my tempers to-night. 


of that sort. 
mer insects kill themselves in the candle? I 
do, sometimes. Good-night, Mrs. Jezabel. 
longer you can leave me here the better. 


ingly. i. G.” 


7.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
** Thursday. 

“My pear Lypra,—Some persons in my 
situation might be a little offended at the tone 
of your last letter. But I am so fondly attached 
to you! 
very hard, my dear, for that person to offend 
me! Don’t ride quite so far, and only drink 
half a tumblerful of claret next time. 
more. 


I say no 


** Shall we leave off our fencing-match and | 


come to serious matters now? How curiously 
hard it always seems to be for women to under- 
stand each other—especially when they have got 
their pens in their hands! But suppose we try. 

‘Well, then, to begin with—I gather from 


your letter that you have wisely decided to try- 


the Thorpe-Ambrose experiment—and to secure, 
if you can, an excellent position at starting, by 
becoming a member of Major Milroy’s house- 
hold. 


and some other woman gets the governess’s 
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I write, this time, after a ride on horseback, a 
tumbler of claret, and the breast of a chicken. 
Please say yes— 


I can’t go back yet—I must answer 
But are you really so very 
simple as to suppose that I don’t see straight 
You know that 
the major’s difficulty is our opportunity, as well 
as I do—but you want me to take the responsi- 
bility of making the first proposal; don’t you? 
Suppose I take it in your own roundabout way ? 
Suppose I say—pray don’t ask me how I propose 
inflaming Mr. Armadale and extinguishing Miss 
Milroy; the question is so shockingly abrupt I 
Ask me instead, if it 
is the modest ambition of my life to become Miss 
Yes, if you please, Mrs. 
Oldershaw—and if you will assist me by becom- 


If some serious dis- 


aster happens (which is quite possible), what a 
comfort it will be to remember that it was all 


had better not write any more, or I shall 
I want a 
husband to vex, or a child to beat, or something 
Do you ever like to see the sum- 
The | 
The 


air agrees with me, and I am looking charm- 


And when I love a person, it is so | 


If the circumstances turn against you, | 
= . 





place (about which I shall have something more 
to say presently), you will then have no choice 
but to make Mr. Armadale’s acquaintance jn 
some other character. In any case, you wil! 
want my assistance ; and the first question there. 
fore to set at rest between us, is the question o 

what I am willing to do, and what I can do, to 
help you. 

‘*A woman, my dear Lydia, with your ap- 
pearance, your manners, your abilities, and \ 
education, can make almost any excursions int 
society that she pleases, if she only has money 
in her pocket and a respectable reference to ap- 
peal to in cases of emergency. As to the mon- 

ey, in the first place. I will engage to find ir, 
on condition of your remembering my assistance 
with adequate pecuniary gratitude, if you win 
|the Armadale prize. Your promise so to re- 
member me, embodying the terms in plain fig- 
|} ures, shall be drawn out on paper by my own 
lawyer, s@ that we can sign and settle at once 
| when I see you in London. 
|} ‘Next, as to the reference. Here, again, » 
| services are at your disposal—on another con- 
dition. It is this: that you present yourself at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, under the name to which you 
have returned, ever since that dreadful business of 
your marriage—I mean your own maiden name 
| of Gwilt. I have only one motive in insisting 
on this; I wish to run no needless risks. My 
| experience, as confidential adviser of my cus- 
| tomers, in various romantic cases of private em- 





| barrassment, has shown me that an assumed 
name is, nine times out of ten, a very unneces- 
sary and a very dangerous form of deception. 
Nothing could justify your assuming a name 
| but the fear of young Armadale’s detecting you 
|—a fear from which we are fortunately relieved 
by his mother’s own conduct in keeping your 
early connection with her a profound secret from 
her son, and from every body. 

‘*The next and last perplexity to settle re- 
lates, my dear, to the chances for and agains 
your finding your way, in the capacity of gov- 
erness, into Major Milroy’s house. Once inside 

the door, with your knowledge of music and lan- 
| guages, if you can keep your temper, you may 
| be sure of keeping the place. The only doubt, 
| as things are now, is whether you can get it. 

**In the major’s present difficulty about his 
daughter’s education, the chances are, I think, 
in favor of his advertising for a governess. Say 
he does advertise, what address will he give for 
| applicants to write to? ‘There is the real pinch 
of the matter. If he gives an address in Lon- 
| don, good-by to all chances in your favor at 

once; for this plain reason, that we shall not 
be able to pick out his advertisement from the 
advertisements of other people who want govern- 
| esses, and who will give them addresses in Lon- 
don as well. If, on the other hand, our luck 
helps us, and he refers his correspondents to a 
shop, post-office, or what not, at Thorpe-Am- 
| brose, there we have our advertiser as plainly 
picked out for us as we can wish. In this last 
case I have little or no doubt—with me for your 


reference—of your finding your way into the 


major’s family circle. We have one great ad- 
vantage over the other women who will answer 
the advertisement. Thanks to my inquiries on 
the spot, I know Major Milroy to be a poor 
man; and we will fix the salary you ask at a 
ficure that is sure to tempt him. As for the 
stvle of the letter, if you and I together can’t 
rite a modest and interesting application for 
vacant place, I should like to know who 
an? 

“ All this, however, is still in the future. For 
the present, my advice is—stay where you are, 
and dream to your heart’s content, till you hear 
from me again. I take in the 7imes regularly; 
and you may trust my wary eye not to miss the 
right advertisement. We can luckily give the 
major time without doing any injury to our own 
interests ; for there is no fear, just yet, of the 
getting the start of you. The public re- 
ception, as we know, won't be ready till near 
the end of the month; and we may safely trust 
young Armadale’s vanity to keep him out of his 
new house until his flatterers are all assembled 
to welcome him. Let us wait another ten days, 
at least, before we give up the governess notion, 
and lay our heads together to try some other 
plan. 

‘It’s odd, isn’t it, to think how much de- 
pends on this half-pay officer’s decision? For 
my part, I shall wake every morning now with 
the same question in my mind. If the major’s 
udvertisement appears, which will the major say 
—Thorpe-Ambrose, or London ? 

‘* Ever, my dear Lydia, 
‘* Affectionately yours, 
** Marra OLDERSHAW.” 


girl's 


CHAPTER II. 
ALLAN AS A LANDED GENTLEMAN, 


Earvy on the morning after his first night’s 
rest at Thorpe-Ambrose Allan rose and sur- 
veyed the prospect from his bedroom window, 
lost in the dense mental bewilderment of feel- 
ing himself to be a stranger in his own house. 

The bedroom looked out over the great front- 
door, with its portico, its terrace and flight of 
steps beyond, and, farther still, the broad sweep 
of the well-timbered park to close the view. 
The morning mist nestled lightly about the dis- 
tant trees; and the cows were feeding sociably, 
close to the iron fence which railed off the park 
from the drive in front of the house. ‘All 
mine!” thought Allan, staring in blank amaze- 
ment at the prospect of his own possessions. 
‘Hang me, if I can beat it into my head yet. 
All mine!” 

He dressed, left his room, and walked along 
the corridor which led to the staircase and hall, 
opening the doors in succession as he passed 
them. The rooms in this part of the house were 
bedrooms and dressing-rooms—light, spacious, 
perfectly furnished; and all empty, except the 
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one bedchamber next to Allan’s, which had been 
appropriated to Midwinter. He was still sleep- 
ing when his friend looked in on him, having 
sat late into the night writing his letter to Mr. 
Brock. Allan went on to the end of the first 
corridor, turned at right angles into a second, 
and, that passed, gained the head of the great 
staircase. ‘* No romance here,” he said to him- 
self, looking down the handsomely carpeted stone 
stairs into the bright modern hall. ‘ Nothing 
to startle Midwinter’s fidgety nerves in this 
house.” There was nothing indeed; Allan's 
essentially superficial observation had not mis- 
led him for once. The mansion of Thorpe- 
Ambrose (built after the pulling down of the 
dilapidated old manor-house) was barely fifty 
years old. Nothing picturesque, nothing in the 
slightest degree suggestive of mystery and ro- 
mance, appeared in any part of it. It was a 
purely conventional country-house—the product 
of the classical idea, filtered judiciously through 
the commercial English mind. Viewed on the 
outer side, it presented the spectacle of a mod- 
ern manufactory trying to look like an ancient 
temple. 
marvel of luxurious comfort in every part of it, 
from basement to roof. ‘* And quite right too,” 
thought Allan, sauntering contentedly down the 
‘* Deuce take 
Let’s be clean and 
comfortable—that’s what I say.” 

Arrived in the hall, the new master of Thorpe- 
Ambrose hesitated, and looked about him, un- 
certain which way to turn next. ‘The four re- 
ception-rooms on the ground-floor opened into 
Allan tried the 
nearest door on his right hand at a venture, and 
found himself in the drawing-room. Here the 
first sign of life appeared, under life’s most at- 
tractive form. A young girl was in solitary 
possession of the drawing-room. The duster in 
her hand appeared to associate her with the do- 
but, at that particu- 
lar moment, she was occupied in asserting the 


Viewed on the inner side, it was a 


broad, gently-graduated stairs. 


all mystery and romance! 


the hall, two on either side. 


mestic duties of the house; 


rights of nature over the obligations of service. 
In other words, she was attentively contemplat- 
ing her own face in tl 
piece. 

‘*There! there! don’t let me frighten you,” 
said Allan, as the girl started away from the 
glass, and stared at him in unutterable confu- 

**T quite agree with you, my dear: your 
face is well worth looking at. Who are you? 
And what’s your name? 
Susan, eh? Come! I like your name to be- 
gin with. Do you know who I am, Susan? 
I’m your master, though you may not think it. 
Your yes! Mrs. Blanchard 
gave You a capital character. You shall stop 
here; don’t be afrai And you'll be a good 
girl, Susan, and wear smart little caps and 
aprons and bright ribbons, and you'll look nic« 
and pretty, and dust the furniture, won’t you?” 

With this summary of a house-maid’s duties, 
Allan sauntered back into the hall, and found 
more signs of life in that quarter. A man-serv- 


» glass over the mantle- 


sion. 


oh, the house-maid. 


character? Oh, 
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ant appeared on this occasion, and bowed, as be- thing about wine; soit was. I'll tell you what 


came a vassal in a linen jacket, before his liege 
lord in a wide-awake hat. 

* And who may you be ?” asked Allan. 
the man who let us if last night ? 
not. ‘The second footman, eh? Character? 
Oh, yes; capital character. Stop here, of course. 
You can valet me, can you? Bother valeting 
me! I like to put on my own clothes, and 
brush them, too, when they are on; and, if I 
only knew how to black my own boots, by George 
I should like to do it! What room’s this? 
Morning-room,eh? Andhere’s the dining-room, 
of course. Good Heavens, what a table! it’s as 
long as my yacht, and longer. I say—by-the- 
by, what’s your name? 
Richard, the vessel I sail in is a vessel of my 
own building! What do you think of that? 
You look to me just the right sort of man to be 
my steward cn board. If you’re not sick at sea 
—oh, you are sick at sea? Well, then, we'll 
say nothing more about it. And what room is 
this? Ah, yes; the library, of course—more in 
Mr. Midwinter’s way than mine. Mr. Midwin- 
ter is the gentleman who came here with me last 
night; and mind this, Richard, you're all to 
show aim as much attention as you show me. 
Where are we now? What's this door at the 
back? Billiard-room and smoking-room, eh? 
Joily. Another door! and more stairs! Where 
do they go to? and who’s this coming up? Take 
your time, ma’am ; you’re not quite so young as 
you were once—take your time.” 

The object of Allan’s humane caution was a 
corpulent elderly woman, of the type called 
‘*motherly.” Fourteen stairs were all that sepa- 
rated her from the master of the house: she as- 
cended them with fourteen stoppages and four- 
teen sighs. Nature, various in all things, is in- 
finitely various in the female sex. There are 
some women whose personal qualities reveal the 
Loves and the Graces; and there are other wo- 
men whose personal qualities suggest the Per- 
quisites and the Grease Pot. This was one of 
the other women. 

“Glad to see you looking so well, ma’am,” 
said Allan, when the cook, in the majesty of her 
office, stood proclaimed before him. ‘‘ Your 
name is Gripper, is it? I consider you, Mrs. 
Gripper, the most valuable person in the house. 
For this reason, that nobody in the house eats a 
heartier dinner every day than I do. Direc- 
tions? Oh no; I've no directions to give. I 
leave all that to you. Lots of strong soup, and 
joints done with the gravy in them—there’s my 
notion of good feeding, in two words. Steady! 
Ilere’s somebody else. Oh, to be sure—the but- 
ler! Another valuable person. We'll go right 
through all the wine in the cellar, Mr. butler; 
and if I can’t give you a sound opinion after 
that, we'll persevere boldly, and go right through 
it again. Talking of wine—hullo! here are 
more of them coming upstairs. There! there! 
don’t trouble yourselves. You've all got capital 


‘* Not 
Ah, I thought 


* characters, and you shall all stop here along 


with me. What wasIsayingjustnow? Some- 


| 


| of the house is it ? 


| 


Richard, is it? well, | 


| fully. 


Mr. butler, it isn’t every day that a new master 
comes to Thorpe-Ambrose; and it’s my wish 
that we should all start together on the best pos- 
sible terms. Let the servants have a grani 
jollification down stairs, to celebrate my arrival ; 
and give them what they like to drink my health 
in. It’s a poor heart, Mrs. Gripper, that never 
rejoices, isn’t it? No; I won't look at the cel- 
lar now: I want to go out and get a breath of 
fresh air before breakfast. Where’s Richard? 
I say, have I got a garden here? Which side 
That side,eh? You needn't 
show me round. I'll go alone, Richard, and 
lose myself, if I can, in my own property.” 

With those words Allan descended the ter- 
race-steps in front of the house, whistling cheer- 
He had met the serious responsibility of 
settling his domestic establishment to his own 
entire satisfaction. ‘*People talk of the diffi- 
culty of managing their servants,” thought Allan. 
‘*What on earth do they mean? I don't see 
any difficulty at all.” He opened an ornamental 
gate leading out of the drive at the side of the 
house, and, following the footman’s directions, 
entered the shrubbery that sheltered the Thorpe- 
Ambrose gardens. ‘‘ Nice shady sort of place for 
a cigar,” said Allan, as he sauntered along, with 
his hands in his pockets. ‘* I wish I could beat 
it into my head that it really belongs to me.” 

The shrubbery opened on the broad expanse 
of a flower-garden, flooded bright in its summer 
glory by the light of the morning sun. On one 
side an archway, broken through a wall, led 
into the fruit-garden. On the other, a terrace 
of turf led to ground on a lower level, laid out 
as an Italian garden. Wandering past the fount- 
ains and statues, Allan reached another shrub- 
bery, winding its way apparently to some remote 
part of the grounds. ‘Thus far not a human 
creature had been visible or audible any where ; 
but. as he approached the end of the second 
shrubbery, it struck him that he heard some- 
thing on the other side of the foliage. He stopped 
and listened. There were two voices speaking 
distinetly—an old voice that sounded very ob- 
stinate, and a young voice that sounded very 
angry. 

**Tt’s no use, miss,” said the old voice. 
mustn’t allow it, and I won’t allow it. 
would Mr. Armadale say ?” 

‘If Mr. Armadale is the gentleman I take 
him for, you old brute !” replied the young voice, 
“he would say, Come into my garden, Mis 
Milroy, as often as you like, and take as many 
nosegays as you please.” 

Allan’s bright blue eyes twinkled mischievous- 
ly. Inspired by a sudden idea, he stole softly 
to the end of the shrubbery, darted round the 
corner of it, and, vaulting over a lowring-fence, 
found himself in a trim little paddock, crossed 
by agravel-walk. At a short distance down the 
walk stood a young lady, with her back toward 
him, trying to force her way past an impenetra- 
ble old man, with a rake in his hand, who stood 
obstinately in front of her shaking his head. 


“cc I 
What 
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«“ Come into my garden, Miss Milroy, as often 
as you like, and take as many nosegays as you 
please,” cried Allan, remorselessly repeating her 
own words. 

The young lady turned round with a scream ; 
her muslin dress, which she was holding up in 
front, dropped from her hand, and a prodigious 
lapful of flowers rolled out on the gravel-walk. 

Before another word could be said the im- 
penetrable old man stepped forward, with the 
utmost composure, and entered on the question 
of his own personal interests, as if nothing what- 
ever had happened, and nobody was present but 
his new master and himself. 

‘¢*T bid you humbly welcome to Thorpe-Am- 
brose, Sir,” said this ancient of the gardens. 
‘‘My name is Abraham § I've been em- 
ployed in the grounds for more than forty years, 
and I hope you'll be pleased to continue me in 
my place.” 

So, with vision inexorably limited to the hori- 
zon of his own prospects, spoke the gardener— 
and spoke in vain. Allan was down on his 
knees on the gravel-walk, coMecting the fallen 
flowers, and forming his first impressions of Miss 
Milroy from the feet upward. 
she was not pretty—she charmed, she disap- 
pointed, she charmed again. ‘Tried by recog- 
nized line and rule she was too short, and too 
well-developed for her age. 


And yet few men’s 
eyes would have wished her figure other than it 
Her hands were so prettily plump and 
dimpled that it was hard to see how red they 


was, 


were with the blessed exuberance of youth and 
health. Her feet apologized gracefully for her 
old and ill-fitting shoes ; and her shoulders made 
ample amends for the misdemeanor in muslin 
which covered them in the shape of a dress. Her 
dark gray eyes were lovely in their clear softness 
of color, in their spirit, tenderness, and sweet 
good humor of expression ; and her hair (where 
a shabby old garden hat allowed it to be seen) 
was of just that lighter shade of brown which 
gave value by contrast to the darker beauty of 
her eyes. But these attractions passed, the lit- 
tle attendant blemishes and imperfections of this 
self-contradictory girl began again. Her nose 
was too short, her mouth was too large, her face 
was too round and too rosy. The dreadful jus- 
tice of photography would have had no mercy 
on her, and the sculptors of classical Greece 
would have bowed her regretfully out of their 
studios. Admitting all this, and more, the gir- 
dle round Miss Milroy’s waist was the girdle of 
Venus nevertheless—and the pass-key that opens 
the general heart was the key she carried, if ever 
a girl possessed it yet. Before Allan had picked 
up his second handful of flowers Allan was in 
love with her. 

‘**Don’t! pray don’t, Mr. Armadale!’’ she 
said, receiving the flowers under protest, as Al- 
lan vigorously showered them back into the lap 
of her dress. ‘‘I am so ashamed! I didn’t 
mean to invite myself in that bold way into your 
garden; my tongue ran away with me—it did 
indeed! What can I say to excuse myself? 


She was pretty ; | 


°O- 
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Oh, Mr. Armadale, what must you think of 
me!” 

Allan suddenly saw his way to a compliment, 
and tossed it up to her forthwith with the third 
handful of flowers. 

** Pll tell you what I think, Miss Milroy,” he 
said, in his blunt, boyish way. ‘I tl ink the 
luckiest walk I ever took in my life was the walk 
this morning that brought me here.” 

He looked eager and handsome. He was not 
addressing a woman worn out with admiration, 
but a girl just beginning a woman’s life, and it 
did him no harm, at any rate, to speak in the 
character of master of Thorpe-Ambrose. The 
penitential expression on Miss Milroy’s face 
gently melted away: she looked down, demure 
and smiling, at the flowers in her lap. 

‘*T deserve a good scolding,” she said. “7 
don’t deserve compliments, Mr. Armadale—least 
of all from you.” 

**Oh, yes you do!” cried the headlong Allan, 
getting briskly on his legs. ‘* Besides, it isn’t a 
compliment; it’s true. You are the prettiest— 
I beg your pardon, Miss Milroy! my tongue ran 
away with me that time.” 

Ameng the heavy burdens that are laid on fe- 


male human nature, perhaps the heaviest, at the 


age of sixteen, is the burden of gravity. Miss 
Milroy struggled —tittered—struggled again— 
and composed herself for the time being. 

The gardener, who still stood where he had 
stood from the first, immovably waiting for his 
next opportunity, saw it now, and gently push- 
ed his personal interests into the first gap of si- 
lence that had opened within his reach since 
Allan’s appearance on the scene. 

“T humbly bid you welcome to Thorpe-Am- 
brose, Sir,” said Abraham Sage, beginning ob- 
stinately with his little introductory speech for 
the second time. ‘*‘My name—” 

Before he could deliver himself of his name 
Miss Milroy looked accidentally in the horticul- 
turist’s pertinacious face, and instantly lost her 
hold on her gravity beyond recall. Allan, never 
backward in following a boisterous example of 
any sort, joined in her laughter with right good- 
will. The wise man of the gardens showed no 
surprise, and took no offense. He waited for 
another gap of silence, and walked in again gen- 
tly with his personal interests the moment the 
two young people stopped to take breath. 

‘*T have been employed in the grounds,” pro- 
ceeded Abraham Sage, irrepressibly, ‘‘ for more 
than forty years—”’ 

‘* You shall be employed in the grounds for 
forty more, if you'll only hold your tongue and 
take yourself off!” cried Allan, as soon as he 
could speak, 

‘*Thank you kindly, Sir,” said the gardener, 
with the utmost politeness, but with no present 
signs either of holding his tongue or of taking 
himself « ff. 

“Well?” said Allan. 

Abraham Sage carefully cleared his throat, 
and shifted his rake from one hand to the other. 
He looked down the length of his own invalua- 
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ble implement with a grave interest and atten- | 
tion, seeing apparently not the long handle of 
a rake, but the long perspective of a vista, with 
a supplementary personal interest established at 
**When more convenient, Sir,” 
resumed this immovable man, “I should wish 
Per- 
haps it may be more convenient in the course 
My humble duty, Sir, and my best 


the end of it. 
respectfully to speak to you about my son. 


of the day ? 
thanks. My son is strictly sober. 
Church of England—without encumbrances.” 
Having thus planted his offspring provisionally 
in his master’s estimation, Abraham Sage shoul- 
dered his invaluable rake and hobbled slowly 
out of view. 

‘*Tf that’s a specimen of a trust-worthy old 
servant,” said Allan, ‘‘I think I’d rather take 
my chance of being cheated by anewone. You 
shall not be troubled with him again, Miss Mil- 
roy, at any rate. All the flower-beds in the 
garden are at your disposal—and all the fruit in 
the fruit-season, if you'll only come here and eat 
it.” 

**Oh, Mr. Armadale, how very, very kind you 
are! How can I thank you?” . 


Allan saw his way to another compliment—| 


an elaborate compliment, in the shape of a trap, 
this time. 

“You can do me the greatest possible favor,” 
he said. ‘* You can assist me in forming an 
agreeable impression of my own grounds.” 

** Dear me! how?” asked Miss Milroy, inno- 
cently. 

Allan judiciously closed the trap on the spot 
in these words: ‘ By taking me with you, Miss 
Milroy, on your morning walk.” He spoke— 
smiled—and offered his arm. 

She saw the way, on her side, to a little flirt- 
ation. She rested her hand on his arm—blush- 
ed—hesitated—and suddenly took it away again. 


dale,” she said, devoting herself with the deep- 
est attention to her collection of flowers. 
‘‘Oughtn’t we to have some old lady here? 
Isn’t it improper to take your arm until I know 
you a little better than I do now? Iam obliged 
to ask; I have had so little instruction; I have 
seen so little of society ; and one of papa’s friends 
once said my manners were too bold for my age. 
What do you think ?” 

**I think it’s a very good thing your papa’s 
friend is not here now,” answered the outspoken 
Allan; ‘‘I should quarrel with him to a dead 
certainty. As for society, Miss Milroy, nobody 
knows less about it than I do; but if we had an 


old lady here, I must say myself I think she | 


would be uncommonly in the way. Won’t you?” 
concluded Allan, imploringly offering his arm 
for the second time. ‘*Do!” 

Miss Milroy looked up at him sidelong from 
her flowers. 
Mr. Armadale!” She looked down again in a 


flutter of indecision. ‘‘I’m sure it’s wrong,” she 


said, and took his arm the instant afterward with- | 


out the slightest hesitation. 


He is accus- 
tomed to the stables, and he belongs to the 


abroad. 


** You are as bad as the gardener, | 


They moved away together over the daisied 
turf of the paddock, young and bright and hap) ¥, 
with the sunlight of the summer morning shin- 
ing cloudless over their flowery path. 

‘“* And where are we going to now?” ask 
Allan. ‘‘ Into another garden?” 

She laughed gayly. ‘* How very odd of you, 
Mr. Armadale, not to know, when it all belongs 
to you! Are you really seeing Thorpe-Am- 
brose this morning for the first time? How in- 
describably strange it must feel! No, no; don’ 
say any more complimentary things to me just 
yet. You may turn my head if youdo. W; 
haven’t got the old lady with us, and I r 
must take care of myself. Let me be useful; 
let me tell you all about your own grounds. We 
are going out at that little gate, across one of 
the drives in the park, and then over the rustic 
bridge, and then round the corner of the planta- 
tion—where do you think? To where I live, 
Mr. Armadale; to the lovely little cottage that 
you have let to papa. Oh, if you only knew 
how lucky we thought ourselves to get it!” 

She paused, looked up at her companion, and 
stopped another compliment on the incorrigible 
Allan’s lips. 

**T'll drop your arm,” she said, coquettishly, 
‘*if you do! We were lucky to get the cottage, 
Mr. Armadale. Papa said he felt under an ob- 


lV 


| ligation to you for letting it, the day we got in. 


And J said I felt under an obligation, no longer 
ago than last week.” 

**You, Miss Milroy!” exclaimed Allan. 

“Yes, It may surprise ‘you to hear it; but 
if you hadn't let the cottage to papa, I believe I 
should have suffered the indignity and misery 
of being sent to school.” 

Allan’s memory reverted to the half crown 
that he had spun on the cabin-table of the yacht, 
at Castletown. ‘‘If she only knew that I had 


| tossed up for it!” he thought, guiltily. 
**T don’t think it’s quite right, Mr. Arma-| 


“I dare say you don’t understand why I 
should feel such a horror of going to school,’ 


| pursued Miss Milroy, misinterpreting the mo- 
| mentary silence on her companion’s side. 


(oi 
I had gone to school in early life—I mean at 
the age when other girls go—I shouldn’t hav¢ 
minded it now. But I had no such chance at 
the time. It was the time of mamma’s illues: 
and of papa’s unfortunate speculations; and as 
papa had nobody to eomfort him but me, of 
course I staid at home. You needn't laugh; ] 
was of some use, I can tell you. I helped papa 
over his troubles by sitting on his knee afte: 


| dinner, and asking him to tell me stories of all 


the remarkable people he had known when he 
was about in the great world, at home and 
Without me to amuse him in the 
evening, and his clock to occupy him in the 
daytime—”’ 

** His clock ?” repeated Allan. 

‘Oh yes! I ought to have told you. Papa 
is an extraordinary mechanical genius. You 
will say so, too, when you see his clock. It’s 
nothing like so large, of course, but it’s on the 
model of the famous clock at Strasbourg. Only 





think, he began it when I was eight years old; 
though I was sixteen last birthday) it isn’t 
inished yet! Some of our friends were quite 
prised he should take to such a thing when 

his troubles began. But papa himself set that 
‘ight in no time; he reminded them that Louis 
Sixteenth took to lock-making when his 
troubles began; and then every body was per- 
She stopped, and changed 
**Oh, Mr. Armadale,” 
, in genuine embarrassment this time, “here 


tly satisfied.” 
r confusedly. she 
my unlucky tongue running away with me 
int Iam talking to you already as if I had 
wn you for years! This is what papa’s 
nd meant when he said my manners were 
bold. It’s quite true; I have a dreadful 
iy of getting familiar with people if—’ She 
scked herself suddenly, on the brink of end- 
ing the sentence by saying, ‘‘if I like them.” 
‘No, no; do go on,” pleaded Allan. 
a fault of mine to be familiar too. 
be familiar; we are such near neighbors. 
I'm rather an uncultivated sort of fellow, and I 
jon’t know quite how to say it; but I want your 
ottage to be jolly and friendly with my house, 
ynd my house to be jolly and friendly with your 
There’s my meaning, all in the wrong 
words. Do go on, Miss Milroy; pray go om.” 
She smiled and hesitated. ‘‘I don’t exactly 
remember where I was,” she replied. ‘I only 
member I had something I wanted to tell you. 
his comes, Mr. Armadale, of my taking your 
I should get on so much better if you 
uld only consent to walk separately. You 
t? Well, then, will you tell me what it 
Where was I, before I 
t wandering off to papa’s troubles and papa’s 


ttage. 


s I wanted to say ? 


** At school,” replied Allan, with a prodigious 
rt of memory. 


** Not at school, you mean,” said Miss Mil- | 


“and all through you. Now I can go on 
iin, which is a great comfort. 
serious, Mr. Armadale, in saying that I should 
have been sent to school if you had said No, 
when papa proposed for the cottage. This is 
how it happened. When we began moving in 
Mrs. Blanchard sent us a most kind message 
from the great house, to say that her servants 
were at our disposal if we wanted any assist- 
ance. The least papa and I could do, after 
that, was to call and thank her. 
Blanchard and Miss Blanchard. Mrs. 


was 


charming, and Miss looked perfectly lovely in | 


her mourning. I’m sure you admire her? 


She’s tall and pale and graceful—quite your | 


idea of beauty, I should think ?” 
** Nothing like it,” began Allan. 
of beauty at the present moment—” 


Miss Milroy felt it coming, and instantly took | 


g 
her hand off his arm. 

‘““T mean I have never seen either Mrs. 
Blanchard or her niece,” added Allan, precipi- 
tately correcting himself. 

Miss Milroy tempered justice with mercy, 
and put her hand back again. 
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“Tr’s | 


Besides, we | 


I am quite | 


We saw Mrs. | 


‘*My idea | 


O04 


‘*How extraordinary that you should never 
have seen them!” she went on. ‘* Why, you 
are a perfect stranger to every thing and every 
body at Thorpe-Ambrose! Well, after Miss 
Blanchard and I had sat and talked a little 
while I heard my name on Mrs. Blanchard’s 
lips, and instantly held my breath. She was 
asking papa if I had finished my education. 
Out came papa’s great grievance directly. My 
old governess, you must know, left be 
married just before we came here, and none of 
our friends could produce a new one 
terms were reasonable. ‘I’m told, Mrs. in- 
chard, by people who understand it better than 
I do,’ says papa, ‘that advertising is a risk. It 
all falls on me, in Mrs. Milroy’s state of health, 
and I suppose I must end in sending my little 
girl to school. Do you happen to 
| school within the means of a poor man ?” 


us to 


whose 


know of a 
Mrs. 
Blanchard shook her head—I could have kissed 
her on the spot for doing it. ‘All my experi- 
ence, Major Milroy,’ gays this perfect angel of a 
woman, ‘is in favor of advertising. My niece's 
governess was originally obtained by an adver- 
tisement, and you may imagine her value to us 
when I tell you that she lived in our family for 
more than ten years.’ I could have g do 
on both my knees and worshiped Mrs. Blan- 
chard then and there—and I only wonder I 
didn’t! Papa was struck at the time—I could 
see that—and he referred to it again on the way 

‘Though I have been long out of the 
world, my dear,’ says papa, ‘I know a highly- 
bred woman and a sensible woman when I se 
her. 


on wn 


home. 


Mrs. Blanchard’s experience puts adver- 
a new light: I must think about it.’ 
He fas thought about it, and (though he hasn't 
openly confessed it to me) I know that he de 
cided to advertise no later than last night. So, 
|if papa thanks you for letting the cottage, Mr 
Armadale, I thank you too. But for yv 
|should never have known darling Mrs. 


tising in 


u 
Blan- 
chard; and but for darling Mrs. Blanchard | 
should have been sent to 
| 3efore Allan could reply they turned the cor- 
|ner of the plantation and came in sight of the 
Description of it is needless ; 
| ilized universe knows it already. It was th 
| typical cottage of the drawing-master’s early 
|lessons in neat shading and the broad pencil 
|touch—with the trim thatch, the luxuriant 
creepers, the modest lattice-windows, the rustic 
porch, and the wicker bird-cage, all complete. 
*Isn’t it lovely?” said Miss Milroy. ‘‘Do 
come in!” 
“© May I?” asked Allan. 
jor think it too early r 
‘*Early or late, I'm sure papa will be only 
| too glad to see vou.” 
| She led the way briskly up the garden path, 
| and opened the parlor door. As Allan follow- 
ed her into the little room he saw, at the fur- 
ther end of it, a gentleman sitting alone at an 
| old-fashioned writing-table, with his back turn- 
| ed to his visitor. 
i Papa! a surprise for vou!” said Miss Mil- 


we 


school.” 


cottage. the civ- 


““Won't the ma- 
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roy, rousing him from his ogcupation. ‘‘ Mr. 
Armadale has come to Thorpe-Ambrose, and I 
have brought him here to see you.” 

The major started—rose, bewildered for the 
moment —recovered himself immediately, and 
advanced to welcome his young landlord with 
hospitable outstretched hand. 

A man with a larger experience of the world 
and a finer observation of humanity than Allan 
possessed would have seen the story of Major 
Milroy’s life written in Major Milroy’s face. 
The home-troubles that had struck him were 
plainly betrayed in his stooping figure and his 
wan, deeply-wrinkled cheeks, when he first show- 
ed himself on rising from his chair. The change- 
less influence of one monotonous pursuit and 
one monotonous habit of thought was next ex- 
pressed in the dull, dreamy self-absorption of 


his manner and his look while his daughter was | 


speaking to him. ‘The moment after, when he 
had roused himself to welcome his guest, was 
the moment which made the self-revelation com- 
plete. Then there flickered in the major’s weary 
eyes a faint reflection of the spirit of his happier 
youth. Then there passed over the major’s 
dull and dreamy manner a change which told 


unmistakably of social graces and accomplish- | 


ments, learned at some past time in no ignoble 
social school. A man who had long since tak- 
en his patient refuge from trouble in his one 
mechanical pursuit; a man only roused at in- 
tervals to know himself again for what he once 
had been. So revealed, to all eyes that could 


read him aright, Major Milroy uow stood before | 


Allan, on the first morning of an acquaintance 


which was destined to be an event in Allan’s life. | 
‘*T am heartily glad to see you, Mr. Arma- 


dale,” he said, speaking in the changelessly 


quiet, subdued tone peculiar to most men whose 
| 


occupations are of the solitary and monotonous 


kind, ‘* You have done me one favor already | 


by taking me as your tenant, and you now do 
me another by paying this friendly visit. 
have not breakfasted already, let me waive all 
ceremony on my side, and ask you to take your 
place at our little table.” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure, Major Milroy, 
if I am not in the way,” replied Allan, delight- 
ed at his reception. ‘‘I was sorry to hear from 
Miss Milroy that Mrs. Milroy is an invalid. 
Perhaps my being here unexpectedly; perhaps 
the sight of a strange face—” 

‘*T understand your hesitation, Mr. Arma- 


dale,” said the major; ‘‘ but it is quite unnec- | 


essary. Mrs. Milroy’s illness keeps her entirely 
confined to her own room. Have we got every 
thing we want on the table, my love?” he went 
on, changing the subject so abruptly that a closer 
observer than Allan might have suspected it was 
distasteful to him. ‘‘ Will you come and make 
tea?” 


Miss Milroy’s attention appeared to be already 


pre-engaged: she made no reply. While her 
father and Allan had been exchanging civilities 
she had been putting the writing-table in order, 
and examining the various objects scattered on 


If you | 
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it with the unrestrained curiosity of a spoiled 
child. The moment after the major had spok. 
en to her she discovered a morsel of paper hid- 
den between the leaves of the blotting-book. 
snatched it up, looked at it, and turned round 
instantly, with an exclamation of surprise, 

** Do my eyes deceive me, papa?” she asked 
‘*Or were you really and truly writing de 
vertisement when I came in ?” 

**T had just finished it,” replied her father 
** But, my dear, Mr. Armadale is here—we ar, 
waiting for breakfast.” 

**Mr. Armadale knows all about it,”’ rejoin. 
ed Miss Milroy. ‘I told him in the garden.” 

**Oh yes,” said Allan. ‘‘Pray don’t make 
a stranger of me, major. If it’s about the goy. 
erness, [ve got something (in an indirect sort 
of way) to do with it too,” 

Major Milroy smiled. Before he could an- 
swer, his daughter, who had been reading tl 
advertisement, appealed to him eagerly, for the 
| second time. 

‘*Oh, papa,” she said, ‘‘there’s one thing her 
I don’t like at all! Why do you put grandman- 
ma’s initials at theend? Why do you tell them 
to write to grandmamma’s house in London ?” 

‘*My dear, your mother can do nothing in 
this matter, as you know. And as for me (even 
if I went to London), questioning strange ladies 
about their characters and accomplishments is 
the last thing in the world that I am fit to do 
Your grandmamma is on the spot; and you 
grandmamma is the proper person to receiv 
the letters and to make all the necessary inqui- 
ries.” 


au- 


3ut I want to see the letters myself,” per- 

sisted the spoiled child. ‘*Some of them ar 
| sure to be amusing—” 
‘**T don’t apologize for this very unceremoni- 
| ous reception of you, Mr. Armadale,” said th 
major, turning to Allan, with a quaint and quiet 
humor. ‘*It may be useful as a warning, if 
you ever chance to marry and have a daughter, 
| not to begin, as I have done, by letting her have 
| her own way.” 

Allan laughed, and Miss Milroy persisted. 
|  ** Besides,” she went on, ‘‘I should like to 
help in choosing which letters we answer, and 
which we don’t. I think I ought to have some 
| voice in the selection of my own governess. 
Why not tell them, papa, to send their letters 
down here—to the post-office or the stationer’s, 
or any where you like? When you and I have 
read them, we can send up the letters we prefer 
to grandmamma, and she can ask all the ques- 
tions and pick out the best governess, just as 
you have arranged already, without leaving mr 
entirely in the dark, which I consider (don’t you, 
Mr. Armadale?) to be quite inhuman. Let me 
alter the address, papa—do, there’s a darling!” 

‘We shall get no breakfast, Mr. Armadale, 
if I don’t say Yes,” said the Major, good-hu- 
moredly, ‘* Do as yon like, my dear,” he add- 
ed, turning to his daughter. ‘ As long as it 
ends in your grandmamma’s managing the mat- 
ter for as, the rest is of very little consequence.” 
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Miss Milroy took up her father’s pen, drew it | it is such a comfort,” she added, saucily, ‘to get 
through the last line of the advertisement, and | all one’s business off one’s mind bef: re breakfast ! 
wrote the altered address with her own hand as Father, daughter, and guest sat down togeth- 
follows: | er sociably at the little round table—the best of 

Apply, by letter, to M., Post-office, Thorpe-| good neighbors and good friends already. 

{mbrose, Norfolk. 


“There!” she said, bustling to her place at} Three days later one of the Lor 
the breakfast-table. ‘‘ The advertisement may | got Ais business off his mind b« 
His district was Diana Street, Pimlico; and the 


lon new s-boys 
fore breakfast 
» to London now; and if a governess does come 
‘it, oh, papa, who in the name of wonder will | last of the morning’s newspapers which 
> be? ‘Tea or coffee, Mr. Armadale? I'm} posed of was the newspaper he left at Mrs. Old 


he als- 


illy ashamed of having kept you waiting. But| ershaw’s door. 


SOFT SHINETH THE MOON. 
On one atill’d heart, throngh a casement streaming 
Soft shineth the moon to-night! 
Away to where shall be no 1acre. sea, 
To where for the weary peace shall be; 
Supported by more than earthly bands 
And beckon'’d by more than human hand 
Gone to her rest; 


One poor heart by sore sorrow branded 
Cold shineth the moon to-night! 
Alone in her grief she thinks of the sea 
So treacherous, though smiling and smooth it be; 
She remembers well that tiny boat 
Which then they saw so merrily float 
Through bright moonlight 
To deep midnight, Supremely blest; 
To be found on the morrow stranded! Humbled to lowest abasement seeming, 
One poor heart by sore sorrow branded ; On one still'd heart, through a casement streaming, 
Cold shineth the moon to-night! Soft shineth the moon to-night! 
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SHERMAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SHERMAN. 


( F the few prominent men developed by this 

war who will leave a lasting impression on 
the mind of the nation W. T. Sherman may be | 
ranked as among the first and most original. | 
The recollections which are here given are those 
of one who, at a respectful distance, has watch- 
ed his career almost from the beginning. 

The language of his resignation of the posi- | 
tion as President of the Louisiana State Mili- | 
tary Academy, January, 1861, first brought Gen- 
eral Sherman to the notice of the Government, 
and he was appointed a Captain in the regular 
army, ® position he had previously held, but 
which he had resigned. It is now known that 
before the bombardment of Fort Sumter he held 
very enlarged views of the crisis then upon the 
country; but they were not appreciated. A 


letter addressed to the Secretary of War, tend 
ing his services and urging his views of the in 
minent danger of war, as well as the expression 
of the same views to the President, were disr 
garded, and met at the time with some ridicule. 

Of the campaign of Bull Run, in which Sher 
man figured as a Colonel in command of a bri 
gade, the writer has no personal recollections 
Colonel Sherman acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction during the battle of July 21 and th 
rout which ensued. During the quiet whic 
followed the retirement to Washington he was 
engaged at the capital in aiding in the reorgan- 
ization of the army. 

General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, was the first to appreciate the sterlin 
qualities which were then latent in Sherma 
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and to reintroduce him to active service. E 
ly in August, 1861, General Anderson was as- 
signed to the command of the ‘‘ Department of 
the Ohio,” and accepted on the express under- 
standing that Colonel Sherman should be crea- 
ted a brigadier, and, as his second in command, 

. assigned to the direction of the tro yps in the 

1. This condition was observed by Secre- 

tary Cameron, and thus, early in September, 
861, Sherman was assigned to duty in the 
West. At the time Kentucky was being in- 
lulged in her false notions of neutrality, and 

» command of General Sherman consisted re- 
lv of but feo men, General Nelson and Colo- 
nel Rousseau, these two officers being at the 

» the only persons in the department hold- 
ing United States military commissions. The 
former had, however, established a recruiting 
camp in Middle Kentucky, known as ‘‘ Camp 
Dick Robinson,” and had gathered together a 
large number of East Tennessee refugees and 
some loyal Kentuckians, but they had not been 
mustered into the service. Rousseau had also 
established a rendezvous, since called ‘* Camp 
Joe Holt,” on the Indiana side of the Ohio Riv- 

‘, and opposite Louisville, where he had col- 

ted about fifteen hundred loyal Kentuckians. 
None of these had been mustered into the serv- 
ice, however, and it was not until Sherman had 
been in command for a fortnight that he really 
iad any troops under his control. During this 

he acted as the counselor and, in a man- 

, as the aid of Anderson. 

General Sherman may be described as ‘* 
bundle of nerves,” all strung to the greatest ten- 
sion. The most striking feature of his charac- 
ter is a peculiar nervous energy which knows no 
cessation, and which is resistless. Ie is untir- 
ing in his efforts, and hesitates at no amount of 
detail; matters great and small receiving his at- 
tention. A hard, earnest worker, he devotes 
but little time to sleep. When he first assumed 
command at Louisville, in 1861, the agents of 
the New York Associated Press throughout the 
country were employed by the Government in 
transmitting its cipher messages. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement Sherman frequented 
the office of the Louisville press agent. He 
was always at this office during the evening, 
often remaining until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the closing of the office would force 
him to retire to his rooms at the hotel. During 
these hours he would pace the floor of the room 
apparently absorbed in thought and heedless of 
all that was going on around him. He would 
occasionally sit at the table to jot down a memo- 
randum or compose a telegram. He would 
sometimes stop to listen to any remark ad- 
lressed to him by other occupants of the room, 
but would seldom reply even though the remark 
had been a direct question, and would appear 
and act as if the interruption had but momenta- 
rily disturbed his train of thought. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this 
characteristic energy occurred at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. When Sherman assumed command 
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there in March, 1864, the n 

railroads to Chattanooga was ru 

the army at that point about ninety 

rations per day. This merely serv 

army then gathered there. Nothing was a 
mulating for the spring campaign. T 
re ported a want of cars and locomotives a 
of this insuffi 
added that it was 
Sherman answere 
and immediate] 


cause ient supply of rati 
imposs ble to 
1+) 


that nothing was impo 


' 
the 


liat ly went to wi rk to remedy 
In two days’ time he extended the ) t 

terminus of the Louisville Nashville 
Railroad through the former city, a distance of 
three miles, to the Ohio River. On the levee he 
built an inclined plane to the water’s ed One 
of the ferry-boats which plied between Louisvill 

and Jeffersonville was seized and especially pre- 
pared to carry cars and locomotives. On the 
Indiana side of the river he extended the Jeffer- 
sonville Railroad through that town to the Ohio 
River and built another inclined plane. At the 
same time he ordered the impressment of th 

necessary cars and locomotives from the various 
northwestern railroads, taking them off roads as 
far north as Chicago, and rushed them off to 
Nashville, crossing the Ohio by the means he 
had provided. The effect was soon visible. In 
a month after this movement began the railroad 
agents reported that they were running two hun- 
dred and seventy cars per day through to Chatta- 
nooga. Sherman required them to report the 
increase made each day, and would appear as 
well satisfied at the addition of a few cars per 
day to the number as if he had won a battle. 
By the 20th of April, the day Sherman left 
Nashville to begin his Atlanta campaign, he had 
accumulated at Knoxville eighteen days’, and at 
Chattanooga thirteen days’ rations for his whole 
army of 120,000 men. The energy which in- 
spired the railroad agents was communicated to 
the quarter-masters located at Nashville, and the 
result was the increase of the laboring force of 
this department from four or five thousand t 

nearly sixteen thousand men. 

In July, 1864, while besieging the enemy's 
position at Kenesaw Mountain, an incident oc- 
curred which may as illustrative of 
Sherman’senergy. When the campaign opened 
he had published an order informing the army 
that he intended moving without a tent; and 
during the greater part of the march his head- 
quarters actually consisted of nothing more than 
a tent-fly for the use of his Adjutant-General. 
He generally slept under a tree during dry 
weather, and in very wet weather in any con- 
venient When the army was concen- 
trated in the gorge of Snake Creek Gap, in 
which there was not a house of any character, 
General Logan ‘ raised the laugh” on Sherman 
by sending him a tent to protect him from the 
rain, and which, owing to the terrible state of 
the weather, Sherman was compelled to use. 
Early one morning a regiment of troops passed 
Sherman’s quarters or bivouac, near Kenesaw 
Mountain, and saw him lying under a tree near 


evil. north- 


ern 


be given 


house. 
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the road-side. Cine of the men, not knowing 
the General, and supposing him to be drunk, re- 
marked aloud, ‘‘That is the way we are com- 
manded, officered by drunken Major-Generals.” 
Sherman heard the remark and instantly arose. | 
‘¢ Not drunk, my boy,” he said, good-humored- 
ly; ‘‘but I was up all night, and am very tired 
and sleepy.” He soon after broke up head- 
quarters, and, passing the regiment on the march, 
was received with loud and hearty cheers. 

This energy of Sherman’s nature is charac- 
terized by a peculiar nervousness of manner and | 
expression. He talks with great rapidity, often 
in his haste mingling his sentences in a most} 
surprising manner; and accompanying his con- 
versation by strange, quick, and ungraceful ges- 
tures. As a natural result of this nervous en- 
ergy he has acquired the habit of decision in the 
most perfect degree. He never seems to reason, 
but decides by intuition. His decisions are gen- 
erally final. In conversation of importance, and | 
particularly on a battle-field, he seldom gives a 


person time to finish his remarks or reports. | 
He replies as soon as he has heard enough to | 
convey the idea, never waiting its elaboration. | 
He jumps at conclusions with ‘tremendous 
springs. His own speeches and dvcuments are | 
never more than skeletons. His sharp, point-| 
ed sentences quickly convey the idea intended to 
the dullest imagination. In giving his instrue- 
tions and orders he will take a person by the 
shoulder and push him off as he talks—follow- 
ing him to the door, all the time talking and 
urging him off. 

This peculiarity of expression may be traced 
even in his letters, some of which, though lack- 
ing in grace, but not in vigor, are already ac- 
cepted among the model documents of the war. 
They are never elaborations, though his ideas | 
are given in them more fully than in his con-| 
versations, He has expressed in some of them 
many wise and practical views on the existing | 
state of affairs; and in his treatment of his pe- | 
culiar theory of suppression has evinced a clear | 
appreciation of the proper mode of dealing with 
rebels in arms. His whole theory, in which he | 
has been consistent from the very first, is em- | 
braced in the proposition to ‘fight the devil 
with fire.” His vindication of his action in de- | 
populating Atlanta contains his ‘‘ theory of sup- 
pression” in a few words. He says: ‘‘ We must | 
have peace not only in Atlanta but in all Ameri- 
ca. ‘To secure this we must stop the war that 
now desolates our once happy and favored coun- 
try. To stop war we must defeat the rebel ar- | 
mies that are arrayed against the laws and Con- 
stitution, which all must respect and obey. To 
defeat these armies we must prepare the way to 
reach them in their recesses, provided with the 
arms and instruments which enable us to ac- 
complish our purpose.” His expression in the 
same letter, ‘‘ War is cruelty—you can not re- 
fine it,” is a sharp, terse rendition of an undis- 
puted truth. 

While endeavoring to fill up his dépéts at 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, preparatory to the | 





| 





. a 
campaign against Atlanta, Sherman was asked 


by members of the United States Christian Com. 
mission for transportation for their delegates 


books, tracts, ete. for the army. His reply js 
very characteristic of the man. “ Certain) 
not,” he wrote; ‘‘crackers and oats are mor 
necessary to my army than any moral or relig. 
ious agency.” His letter to Hood on the pro- 
posed depopulation of Atlanta is a curious docy- 
ment, an impromptu reply, thrown “ off-hand 
from his pen, and it reads as if it were Sherman 





speaking. He begins this document by acknowl- 


edging the receipt of a letter at the hands of 
“Messrs. Bull and crew.”—The bearers who 
were designated by this undignified title were 
members of the Common Council of Atlanta, 
The letter ends by advising Hood to tell his tale 
of oppression ‘‘to the marines.’ 


During the 
campaign of Atlanta communication with the 
rear was very much obstructed, the news cor- 
respondents found many difficulties in forward- 
ing information, and telegrams to the press sel- 
dom reached New York. During the move. 
ment around Atlanta Sherman was applied to 
directly by the news agent at Louisville for the 
details of the movement. In reply the General 
telegraphed, ‘‘ Atlanta is ours and fairly won ;’ 
following up the expression, which has already 
passed into song, with a brief and graphic re- 
port of the flank movement around Atlanta and 
the battle of Jonesborough. 

The idea generally prevails that commanding 
generals are very didactic on the battle-field, 
and give their orders in precise language and 
stentorian voice. A little familiarity with act- 
ual war will soon dispel this false impression in 
any one who sees Sherman on the battle-field. 
At Chattanooga he gave his orders for his ad- 
vance tu his brother-in-law, General Hugh Ew- 
ing, in the words, uttered between two puffs at 
a bad cigar, ‘*I guess, Ewing, if you are ready 
you might as well go ahead.” Ewing asked a 
few questions in regard to retaining the eché/on 
formation of his command as then marshaled 
for the advance. Sherman replied, ‘‘I want 
you to keep the left well toward the creek (the 
Chickamauga) and keep up the formation, four 
hundred yards distance, until you get to the 
foot of the hill.” ‘‘ And shall we keep it after 
that?” asked Ewing. ‘Oh! you may go up 
the hill as you like-—if you can ;” and then he 
added, hastily, as he pushed Ewing away, ‘I! 
say, Ewing, don’t call for help until you actual- 
ly need it.” It is also recorded of Sherman 
that, on witnessing from the top of a rice-mill 
on the Ogechee River the capture of Fort 
M‘Allister, he exclaimed, imitating the voice 
of a negro, ‘‘ Dis chile don’t sleep dis night ;” 
and hurried off to meet General Foster. 

Some writer has pictured Sherman in repose. 


| The article circulated throughout the daily press 
| of the country, and was gencrally accepted as 


a fine picture of the warrior in the quiet of 
camp. He was represented as listening to the 
music of a regimental band with quiet demure- 
ness and decorum. It is impossible that the 
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Mu- 
sic may have charms to soothe the most savage 
reast, but it has no power to quiet the nerve 
He may have been silent dur 


picture could ever have been a correct one. 


f Sherman. 
the serenade, but undoubtedly his eyes were 
ing in every direction and upon every thing. 
His fingers nervously twitch 
t buttons—play a tat 

» on his table or chair, or run through his 
hair. One moment his legs 
the next both are on the floor. He sits a mo- 
ment, and then rises and paces the flo He 
vever sat out a serenade of the ordinary length 

1 his life, and as to remaining silent for that 
length of time it would be impossible for him to 

lo it. He must talk, quick, sharp, and yet nét 
harshly, all the time making his odd gestures, 
which, no less than the intonation of his voice, 
serve to emphasize his language. He can not 

sar a clog upon his thoughts, nor an interrup- 
tion to his language. He admits of no oppo- 
sition. He overrides every thing. He never 
hesitates at interrupting any one, but can not 
bear to be interrupted himself. He is very well 
aware, and candidly admits, that his temper is 
uncommonly bad, but he makes no attempt 'to 
control and correct it. 
general in his army he remarked, that he was 

‘as good an officer as I am—is younger, and 
has a better temper.” 

His gruffness often amounts to positive rude- 

ss. While in command at Louisville, in 1861, 


lan 
He is never quiet. 
his red whiskers—his coa 


crosst d, an ] 


In once speaking of a 


the wife of the rebel commander, Ingraham, pass- | 


ed through the city en route to the South. The 
ady, who was rebelliously inclined, pleaded con- 
sumption as her excuse for wishing to inhale 
the Southern air. 
to ‘shut herself up in a room and keep up a 
good fire—it would do her just as much good.” 
He once took great offense at having his man- 
ners, and particularly this habit of gruffness, 
compared to the manners of a Pawnee Indian, 
and expressed his contempt for the author of the 
slur in a public manner. He was much cha- 
grined shortly after to find that the correspond- 
ent who had been guilty of the offensive com- 
parison had heard of his contemptuous criticism, 
and had amended it by publicly apologizing to 
the whole race of Pawnees! 

He is not a very firm believer in the utility 
of Christian or Sanitary Commissions, or aid 
societies generally, and thinks female 
about a hospital or an army a great nuisance. 
He once alluded contemptuously to the efforts 
of a large number of Kentucky ladies to send 
clothing, lint, sweetmeats, ete., to his troops ; 
but was induced, in lieu of discouraging their 
efforts, to take steps to properly direct them. 
He met the ladies by agreement in one of the 
public halls at Louisville, now known as Wood's 
Cheatre, and made an address to them. He 
went among the lambs with all the boldness and 
dignity of a lion; but the rough, uncouth man- 
ner of him who had frowned on thousands of 
men melted in the presence of a few hundred 
ladies. They found that, though ‘‘he was 


nurses 


no 


Sherman gruffly advised her | 


| sacrificed in detail.” 

men were required to drive the enemy out of the 
| State, he answered 
| hundred thousand.” 


orator as Brutus is,” ild talk very tend 
of the soldier’s wants, very graphically of the sol 
lier’s life and very gallantly of 


and her divine mission of soothing ¢ 


and sufferings, 
woman 
comforting. 
<d his practica 

ssion and manner 

were ; of a badly-balanced 
mind. ll be remembered that in ] 
areer a repo! lely circulated to the ef- 
fect that he as ¢ tic: | 
story, if pre 


is early 


it the origin of this 
perl will redound to his 
credit as evincing admirable foresight and sa- 
The true origin of this report is as fol- 
Sherman succeeded Anderson 
mand of the Department of the Ohio, 
13, 1861 Up to that time about ten thousand 
United States troops had been pushe l 
tucky. The Western 
promise to send 
in doing so. 


rebe 


gacity. f 


lows: 


into Ken- 
rovernors were under ; 
more, but 
General A. Sidney Johnston, the 
Bowling 


as many were slow 


1 commander at Green, was en- 
deavoring to create the impression that he had 
about seventy-five thousand man, when he real- 
ly had only about twe ight thousand. In 


this he succeeded so far as to cause it to be sup- 


posed that his force largely exceeded Sherman's 


Sherman urged upon the Government the rapid 
reinforcement of his army, but with little effect. 
The troops did not come, for the reason that the 


| Government did not credit the statements of the 


perilous condition of Sherman’s army. So re- 


peated and urgent were Sherman's demands fo1 


reinforcements that at last the Secretary of War, 
| Mr. 


Cameron, visited Louisville in order to look 
into the situation of affairs. An interview was 
had at the Galt House at Louisville, Sherman, 
Cameron, and Adjutant-General Thomas being 


present. Sherman briefly explained the situa- 


tion of affairs—stated his own force and that of 


the enemy, and argued that reinforcements were 


necessary to hold Kentucky, to say nothing of 


an advance. ‘* My forces are too small for an 
advance,” he said—‘‘ too small to hold the im- 
portant positions in the State against an advance 
of the enemy, and altogether too large to be 
On being asked how many 
without hesitation, ‘“* Two 

The answer was a sur- 
prise to the two officers, which they did not at- 
They even ridiculed the 
idea, and laughed at the calculation. It was 
leclared impossible to furnish the number of 
men named. Sherman then argued that the 
positions in Kentucky ought to be abandoned, 
and the army no longer endangered by being 


’ 


tempt to conceal. 


scattered. This was treated more seriously, and 
vigorously opposed by Cameron and Thomas 
They declared the abandonment of Kentucky 
was a step to which they could not consent. 
Subsequently they broached a plan which had 
been devised for dividing the Department and 
Army of the Ohio into two; one column to 
operate under Mitchel from Cincinnati as a 
base against Knoxville, and the other from 
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Louisville against Nashville. To this Sher- 
man was strongly opposed. Satisfied by the per- 
sistence of Cameron on this point that the Goy- 
ernment was not disposed to second his views 
of conducting the affairs of the Department, 
Sherman asked to be relieved and ordered to 
duty in the field. Cameron gladly acquiesced 
in his wishes, and he was relieved by Buell, No- 
vember 30, 1861. 

On the same evening of the famous interview 
between Cameron and Sherman the iatter paid 
his customary visit to the Associated Press 
rooms at Louisville. Here, while still in a bad 
humor over the result of the interview, he was 
approached by a man who introduced himself as 
a correspondent of a New York paper, and asked 
permission to pass through his lines to the South 
in the capacity of a correspondent. Sherman 
replied that he could not pass. The corre- 
spondent, with unwarrantable impertinence, re- 
plied that Secretary Cameron was in the city 
and he would get a pass from him. Sherman 
at once ordered him out of his department, tell- 
ing him that he, would give him two hours to 
make his escape. If found in his lines after 
that hour he ‘‘ would hang himas aspy.” The 
fellow left the city immediately, and on reach- 
ing Cincinnati very freely expressed his opinion 
that the General was craz?. A paper published 
in that city, on learning the story of the inter- 
view between Cameron and Sherman, which soon 
became public, employed the fellow to write up 
the report which was thus first circulated of 
Sherman’s lunacy. His opinion that two hun- 
dred thousand men were required to clear Ken- 
tucky of rebels was quoted as proof of it by this 
man, and thus the story came into existence. 

Subsequent events have already revealed the 
fact that Sherman had not much exaggerated 
the force necessary to carry on the war in the 
central zone. Although we have never had a! 
single army numbering two hundred thousand 
men in the West, much larger armies have been 
necessary to the accomplishment of the cam- 
paign of the Mississippi and Tennessee rivers | 
than any person other than Sherman thus early 
in the war imagined. The army of Grant at 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, combined with that 
of Buell, was not over eighty thousand men. 
That of Halleck before Corinth numbered exact- 
ly one hundred and two thousand. Sherman 
left Chattanooga in May last with one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, the largest army ever 
gathered in one body in the West. At the! 
same time he had under his command at differ- 
ent points on the Mississippi River and in Ken- 
tucky an additional force of about fifty thou- 
saud, while the forces operating under other 
commanders in the West would, if added to his, 
make a grand total of two hundred and fifty | 
thousand men, operating on the Mississippi | 
River, every one of whom was necessary to the 
conquest and retention of the Mississippi Valley. 

When this report of his lunacy was first circu- | 
lated Sherman was much chagrined at it, and 
often referred to it in bitter terms. Time and 


success have enabled him to frown it down, and 
justified him in laughing at it. During the 
siege of Corinth he commanded the right wing 
of Thomas’s corp, while General T. W. Sher- 

man, of Port Royal memory, commanded thy 

left wing. The latter was very unpopular with 

his division on account of a painfully nervous 
manner and fretful disposition, and the officers 
of the command discussed him critically with 
great freedom, many condemning his manner as 
offensive. One day General W. T. Sherman 
was visiting General Stedman—then a brigad 

commander in T. W. Sherman’s division—and 

the latter’s name was brought up, Stedman giy- 

ing a very ludicrous account of Sherman’s con- 
dact. 

**Oh!” said William Tecumseh, “ this is the 
crazy Sherman, is it?” 

Great difficulty was found during the opera- 
tions before Corinth in distinguishing the tw 
Shermans. The soldiers solved the problem by 
giving each Shermananickname. ‘T. W. Sher- 
man was called ‘‘ Port Royal Sherman,” in al- 
lusion to his services in South Carolina; whil 
W. T. Sherman was known as ‘ Steady-old- 
nerves,” in contradistinction to the other who, as 
before stated, was painfully nervous. 

Sherman has not entirely escaped ‘‘nick- 
names,” though he has been more fortunate in 
this respect than some other commanders. In 
1861 the Home Guards of Louisville gave him a 
name which has never been used by any other 
body of troops. It was under the following cir- 
cumstances: The Home Guard marched unde 
Sherman’s leadership from Louisville to meet 
the invasion of Buckner. While moving to 
Lebanon Junction the General spoke to the men, 
telling then of the necessity which had arisen for 
their services, and proposed to muster them into 
the United States service for thirty days. Few 
of them had blankets, none had haversacks, and 
no tents were at the time on hand. The men 
were really not prepared to remain long in the 
field, and some demurred at the length of time 
mentioned. Sherman grew very angry at this 
and spoke very harshly, intimating that he con- 
sidered the Home Guards a “ paltry set of fel- 
lows.” The men were chagrined at this and 
much embittered against him, and on the spot 
voted him ‘‘a gruff old cock.” They soon 
found, however, that they had to accept him as 
a commander, when one of them remarked, ‘‘ It 
was a bitter pill.” Out of this grew the title of 
** Old Pills,” which was at once fastened upon 
the General. The men consented to be mus- 
tered for fifteen days. This put Sherman in an 
excellent humor again, and he promised them 
tents, blankets, etc., immediately. This in turn 
put the Guards in a high glee, and one of them 
suggesting that ‘‘Old Pills” was sugar-coated, 
the nickname was modified, and he was known 
ever after as ‘* Old Sugar-Coated.” 

Sherman is an inveterate smoker. He smokes 
as he does every thing else, with an energy which 
it would bé supposed would deprive him of all 
the pleasure of smoking. He is fully as great 
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, smoker as Grant, but very unlike him in his 
stvle of smoking. Grant smokes as if he en- 
oved his cigar. Sherman smokes as if it were 
duty to be finished in the shortest imagin 
time. Grant will smoke lying back in his chair, 
tis body and mind evidently in repose, his coun- 
} ance calm and settled. He blows the smoke 
lowly from his mouth, and builds his plans and 
,oughts in the clouds which are formed by it 
ibout his head. He smokes his tobacco as the 
Chinese do their opium, and with that certain 
sort of oblivious disregard for every thing else 
hich it is said characterizes the opium smoker. 
s mild Havana 
if-smoking, half-chewing it. 


He enjoys hi in quiet dignity, 
Sherman puffs 
furiously, as if his cigar was of the worst char 
r of ** penny grabs’”’ and would not ‘‘ draw.” 

He snatches it frequently, and, one might say, 
furiously, from his mouth, brushing the ashes off 
vith his forefinger. He continually paces the 
yor while smoking, generally deep in thought 
portant matters, doubtless; but a looker- 
m would imagine that he was endeavoring to 


if in 
solve the question of how to draw smoke throngh 
He seldom or never finishes it, leav- 
ig at least one half of it a stump. When he 
used to frequent the Associated Press rooms at 
Louisville, in 1861, he would often accumulate 


leave upon the agent’s table as many as 


his cigar. 


id 
} 


rht or ten of these stumps, which the porter 

f the rooms used to call ‘‘ Sherman's old sol- 

ers.” 

Even until long after Anderson’s assumption 
f command at Louisville the agent of the New 

Orleans papers continued sending his telegrams 
r the rebel papers to New Orleans. 


al 


This man 
xceedingly. He used to say of him that he 
xd as some men whistled—‘*‘ for want of 
ght.” This is undoubtedly a mistake; for 
observers say that, while smoking, Sher- 

man is deepest abserbed in thought. He is 
rtainly, when smoking, almost totally oblivi- 
us to what is going on around him. ‘This pe- 
‘uliar absence of mind had an excellent illus- 
tration in a circumstance which occurred at Leb- 
non Junction, Kentucky, when first occupied 
yy Sherman the Home Guards. While 
valking up and down the railroad platform at 
that place, awaiting the repair of the telegraph 


ine 


and 


to Louisville, Sherman’s cigar gave out. 
He immediately took ancther from his pocket, 
and approaching the orderly-sergeant of the 
‘*Marion Zouaves”—one of the Home Guard 
companies—asked for a light. The sergeant 
had only a moment before lighted his cigar, and 
taking a puff or two to improve the fire, he hand- 
ed it, with a bow, to the General. Sherman 
arefully lighted his weed, took a puff or two to 
assure himself, and having again lapsed into 
his train of thought, abstractedly threw away 
the sergeant’s cigar. Rousseau and several 
other officers were standing by at the time, and 
laughed heartily at the incident; but Sherman 
was too deeply buried in thought to notice the 


laughter or mishap. Three years subsequently, of 
: 


645 
ead-quarters in Nashville, Rouss au en- 
“1 to recall this occurrence to Sherman’s 
mind. He could not recollect it, and replied, 
‘*T was thinking of something else. It won't 
do to let to-morrow take care Your 
hant don’t 
ut those that 


good mere 
in, b 
to-day is irreparable. 
breakers. You can’ 
ther All you can tl 

and retrieve disaster. was th 


ahead 
your ship 
n. is to save 
inking of some- 
i@ sergeant’s cigar 
away.” 1, laughing, ‘‘ Did 
I do that, really ?’ 

On the battle-field where he commands Sher- 
man presents a somewhat different appearance 
His nerv- 
lis te 
rmly, giving an 


escribed. 
He grits |} 


and his lips are closed more f 


from the Sherman before d 
ous manner is toned down. th, 
expression of greater determination to his coun- 


tenance. His eyes are somewhat closed, as if 
endeavoring to see the furthermost limits of th« 
battle-field, 


and see 


and, as it were, peer into the futur 
the result. His cigar 


he suffers its fire occasionally to die 


is between hi 


lips, but 
his arms are 
more confined to their proper limits ; 


out. He is less restless of body ; 
and he is 
He talks less at 
such moments than at calmer ones. 

During the battle of Shiloh, while hotly en- 
gaged, near the log church which gave its ns 
to the battle-ficld, Sherman met a brigade of 
3uell’s fresh troops moving forward to his sup- 
port, and hastily a 
Rousseau, 


content to stay in one spot. 


ked whose troops they were 
the brigade, rod 
hastily through the line to meet Sherman, who 
had been dismounted by the fire of the enem) 
for the third time, and had one wounded arm in 
was blackened by the fire 


who commanded 
my 


a sling, while his face 
of his own artillery. 

** Rousseau’s brigade,” said that officer—“ yor 
old troops, General Sherman.” 

At the mention of his name Rousseau’s men, 
who had made their first campaign under Sher- 
man, recognized him. ‘There’s old Sherman,’ 
ran along their lines, and in an instant mort 
there broke above the din of the battle three 
loud ringing cheers for ‘‘ Old Sherman.” Sher- 
man took no notice of the cheers at the time ; 
but his subsequent report of the battle showed 
that he was not oblivious to the compliment. 
At the moment he simply ordered the brigade 
forward. It was about the time the rebels be- 
gan falling back, and soon the advance thus or- 
dered became a pursuit of the foe. 

With the personal appearance of General Sher- 
man the public are but little acquainted. Very 
few full-length pictures of him have been made. 
Of the numerous engravings and photographs 
which have been published since he became f. 
mous very few are good likenesses, and none 
conveys a proper idea of his general appearance. 
The best photograph which the writer has seen 
of him is the one by Brady, from which the ac- 
companying engraving is made. ‘The outlines 
the features are given with great accuracy, 
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and any one familiar with the General’ 8 wary | 


ognomy will pronounce it a faithful likeness, 
though the position in which the subject sat 
serves to conceal the extreme Romanism of his 
nose. The expression is that of Sherman in a 
good-humor. He seldom has such a self-satis- 
fied air. A critical observer of the picture in 
question would remark that Sherman has done 
in this case what he seldom takes time or has 


inclination to do, and has given the artist a} 


special sitting. He has ‘‘ made himself up” for 
the occasion. If the critic were one of Sher 
man’s soldiers he would notice the absence from 
his lips of the inevitable cigar. ‘The coat, it 
will be observed, is buttoned across the breast, 
and is the chief fault of the engraving, for Sher- 
man seldom or never buttons his coat either 
across his breast or around his waist. is vest 
isalways buttoned by the lower button only, and, 
fitting close around his waist, adds to his appear- 
ance of leanness. It is doubtful if at this time 
any one can be found, except the General's tai- 
lor, who can tell when his coat was new. He 
appears to have an aversion to new clothes, and 
has never been seen in complete suit or heard 
in creaking boots. It may be said that he nev- 
er conforms to the regulations in respect to the 
color of his suit; for the uniform he generally 
wears has lost its original color, and is of that 
dusty and rusty tinge, and with that lack of gloss 
which follows constant use. One would readily 
imagine, judging by its appearance, that he pur- 
chased his uniform second-hand. The hat which 
he generally wears is of the same order of faded 
‘ regulation,” with the crown invariably puffed 
out instead of being pushed in, in the ‘* Burnside 
style.” The regulation cord and tassel he docs 
not recognize at all. 

With the exception of his eyes none of the 
features of Sherman’s countenance are indica- 
tive of his character. Altogether he is common- 
place in appearance, neither 
some nor painfully repulsive, and attracts less 
notice than his peculiar style of dress. At the 
same time divest him of his regulations, and in 
a crowd his face would attract attention and af- 
ford a study. His eyes, conforming to his gen- 
eral character, are as restless as his body or mind. 
They are rather of a dull though light color, 
their restlessness giving them whatever they pos- 
sess of brilliancy and animation. His lips close 
firmly and closely, and with the deep lines run- 
ning from his nostrils to either corner of his 
mouth, give to the lower half of his face an air 
of decision indicative of his character. His 
hands are long, slender, and tapering, like those 
of a woman, and are in admirable keeping with 
his figure. His short, crisp whiskers, which grow 
unshaven, and which appear to be stunted in 
growth, are of a dingy red, or what is common- 
ly called ‘‘sandy” color. He takes very little 
care of his whiskers and hair, each having to be 
content with one careless brushing a day. He 
has, perhaps, as great a disregard for his per- 
sonal appearance as he has for what others may 
say or think of him. 


excessively hand- 
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He has by the success of his later grand 
campaigns fully established his originality, and 
has added to the theory and art and history of 
war two of its most interesting chapters. The 
Ci ampaign of Atlanta was prosecuted on a plan 
as extensive as bold, and gave rise not o nly t 
a new system of warfare but even to new sys. 
tems of tactics. Never before in the histo Ty ‘of 
war had an army been known to be constant) 
under fire for one hundred consecutive days 
Men whom three years of service had made vet- 
erans learned during that campaign a system of 
fighting they had never heard of before. Th 
whole army became at once from necessity pio- 
neers and sharp-shooters. 

The march through Georgia is still the won- 
der of the campaign of 1864, filled as it was 
with strange events and startling and original 
movements. Undertaken with deliberation and 
from choice, it is now recognized as the boldest 
movement of the war. Its originality may be 
said to have insured its success. It was so start- 
ling and unexpected to the enemy that he could 
take no steps to oppose it. On these successes 
Sherman could have with safety risked his rep- 
utation as an original strategist. 





HEARTS AND TREES. 
oe laughing lips of gray-eyed morn 
A fresher 
About the bottom of the thorn 


tide of life is gushing; 


The maiden bud is coyly blushing. 


I feel upon me, like a hand 
Lifting me up, the weight of Spring; 
And as the baby-leaves expand 


My spirit seems awakening. 


Ilath then this mingled life of ours 
Aught of a tidal ebb and flow? 

Hath man a sympathy with flowers, 
And with them droop, revive, and grow? 


It may be so; for Life is Life, 


Intense or subtle, less or more; 
And wages the eternal strife 


With death and darkness world all o’er. 


In youth we seck to carve our name 
Deep-lettered on some hearts of worth, 
And fancy we may trace the same 


Till Time restoreth earth to earth: 


Nor know that, as on living tree, 
Rough bark will overgrow our toil, 
As surely will the world; and we 


3ut hail this knowledge with a smile ; 


A smile, to think it 'scaped our 
How like in this were hearts and trees 


sense 


So soft to court our confidence, 
So swift to hide our memories! 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


LODGERS IN QUEER STREET. 


T was a foggy day in London, and the fog was 
| heavy and dark. Animate London, with 


A LONG LANE 


| habitual sul 


raw dark staircase, 
probably sat down in du 
ght befall. 


After a time, when h 


fell him as it mi 


marting eyes and irritated lungs, was blinking, | to be fain to blow uy 


heezing, and choking; inanimate London was 
a sooty spectre, divided in purpose between being 
visible and invisible, and so being wholly neither 
ghts flared in the shops with a haggard 

as knowing themselves to b« 


Gasli 


and unblessed air, 


night-creatures that had no business abroad un- | directly !” 


der the sun; while the sun itself, when it was 


ra few moments dimly indicated through cir-| hour more, 


r eddies of fog, showed as if it had gone out 


id were collapsing flat and cold. Even in the 
ls but 


surrounding country it was a foggy day, 


vere the fog was gray, whereas in London it | by’s retreating drapery plung: 


was, at about the boundary line, dark ve llow, 
nd a little within it brown, and then browner 
and then browner, until at the heart of the City 
—which call Saint Mary Axe —it was rusty 
black. 
northward, it might have been dis« 
lofti 
get their he 
cially that the great dome of Saint Paul's seemed 
to die hard ; 
streets at their feet, where the whole metropolis 


vas a heap of vapor c “d 1 sound 


rned that the 
st buildings made an occasional struggle to 


but this was not perceivable in th 


with mt 
of wheels, and enfolding « itic 

At nine o’clock on such a morning, the 
of business of Pubsey and Co. wv 
object even in Saint Mary Axe—which is 
not a very lively spot ght 
in the counting-house window, and a burglarious 
tream of fog creeping in to strangle it through 
the keyhole of the main door. But 


as not the 
liest 


with a sobbing ga 


gi 
the ligl 
went out, and the main door opened, and Riah 


t 


came forth with a bag under his arm. 

Almost in the act of coming out at the door 
Riah went into the fog, and was lost to the eyes 
of Saint Mary Axe. But the eyes of this history 
can follow him westward, by Cornhill, Cheap- 
side, Fleet Street, and the Strand, to Piccadilly 
and the Albany. Thither he went at his grave 
and measured pace, staff in hand, skirt at heel; 
and more than one head, turning to look back 
at his venerable figure already lost in the mist, 
supposed it to be some ordinary figure indistinct- 
ly seen, which fancy and the fog had worked into 
that passing likeness. 


Arrived at the house in which his master’s 


chambers were_on the second-floor, Riah pro- 
ceeded up the stairs, and paused at Fascination 


Fledgeby’s door. Making free with neither bell 


nor knocker, he struck upon the door with the | dozed. 


From any point of the high ridge of land | call it?” in 


ads above the foggy sea, and espe- | old m: 


knocked with his staff ag 
and again sat down to wait 
} 


these actions befor 
by the voice of Fledg 
** Hold your row! 

3ut in omit 


fell into a sweet sle 


sonic q 
during which added in 
sat upon the stair 
ti 


s and waited with 
nee. 
At length the door stood open, ar 

d int 
Following it at a respectful distance, 
i had 


r briskly. 


b I rt. where b el 
sometime lig 

“Why, what time of night , 
quired Fledgeby, turning away be 
neath the clothes, an 
rampart of shoulde 
in. 
** Sir, it is full half pa 


“The deuce it 


n in the morni 


st t 
Then it must be 
gy ?” 
‘Very fogs ‘ 
‘* And raw, ther 
**Chill and bitter, 
handkerchief, and wiping t 
beard and long gray h 


’ said Riah, 
} 


1c 


drawing out a 
moisture from his 
as he stood on the verg« 
of the rug, with his eyes on the acceptable fire. 

With a plunge of enjoyment Fledgeby settled 
himself afresh. 


all 


‘* Anv snow, or sleet, + 
of that sort?” he 
‘No, Sir, no. 


asked. 
Not quite so bad « 
streets are pretty clean.” 

‘¢ You needn’t brag about it,” ret d Fledge 
by, disappointed in his desire to heighten the 
contrast between his bed and the streets. ‘* 


Th 
urn 


Sut 
you're always bragging about something. Got 
the books there ?” 

ae They are here, Sir. 

“Allright. I'll turn the general subject over 
in my mind for a minute or two, and while I’m 
about it you can empty your bag and get ready 
for me.” 

With another comfortable plunge Mr. Fledge- 
by fell asleep again. The old man, having obeyed 
} 


his directions, sat down on the edge of a chair, 


and, folding his hands before him, gradually 
yielded to the influence of the warmth, and 


He was roused by Mr. Fledgeby’s ap 


top of his staff, and, having listened, sat down | pearing erect at the foot of the bed, in Turkish 


on the threshold. 


It was characteristic of his | slippers, rose-colored Turkish trowsers (got 


cheap 
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from somebody who had cheated some other 
somebody out of them), and a gown and cap to 
correspond. In that costume he would have left 
nothing to be desired, if he had been further 
fitted out with a bottomless chair, a lantern, and 
a bunch of matches. 

** Now, old’un !” cried Fascination, in his light 
raillery, ‘‘ what dodgery are you up to next, sit- 
ting there with your eyes shut? You ain't 
asleep. Catch a weasel at it, and catch a 
Jew!’ 

“Truly, Sir, I fear I nodded,” said the old 
man. 


“Not you!” returned Fledgeby, with a cun- 
ning look. ‘A telling move with 2 good many, 
I dare say, but it won't put me off my guard. 
Not a bad notion though, if you want to look in- 
different in driving a bargain. Oh, you are a 
dodger 

The old man shook his head, gently repudi- 
ating the imputation, and suppressed a sigh, and 
moved to the table at which Mr. Fledgeby was 
now pouring out for himself a cup of steaming 
and fragrant coffee from a pot that had stood 
ready on the hob. It was an edifying spectacle, 
the young man in his easy-chair taking his coffee, 
and the old man with his gray head bent, stand- 
ing awaiting his pleasure. 

““Now!” said Fledgeby. ‘‘Fork out your 
balance in hand, and prove by figures how you 
make it out thatit ain’t more. First of all, light 
that candle.” 

Riah obeyed, and then taking a bag from his 
breast, and referring to the sum in the accounts 
for which they made him responsible, told it out 
upon the table. Fledgeby told it again with 
great care, and rang every sovereign. 

oF suppose,” he said, taking one up to eye it 
closely, ‘‘you haven’t been lightening any of 
these; but it’s a trade of your people’s, you 
know. You understand what sweating a pound 
means; don’t you?” 

**Much as you do, Sir,” returned the old man, 
with his hands under opposite cuffs of his loose 
sleeves, as he stood at the table, deferentially 
observant of the master’s face. ‘May I take 
the liberty to say something ?” 

“*You may,” Fledgeby graciously conceded. 

**Do you not, Sir—without intending it—of a 
surety without intending it—sometimes mingle 
the character I fairly earn in your eniployment 
with the character which it is your policy that I 
should bear ?” 

“T don’t find it worth my while to cut things 
so fine as to go into the inquiry,” Fascination 
coolly answered. 

** Not in justice ?” 

‘‘ Bother justice !” said Fledgeby. 

‘** Not in generosity ?” 

“Jews and generosity!” said Fledgeby. 
‘¢That’s a good connection! Bring out your 
vouchers, and don’t talk Jerusalem palaver.” 

The vouchers were produced, and for the next 
half hour Mr. Fledgeby concentrated his sublime 
attention onthem. They and the accounts were 








seem to be wasting my time. 





all found correct, and the books and the | 
resumed their places in the bag. 
‘“*Next,” said Fledgeby, ‘‘concerning tha: 
bill-broking branch of the business; the branch 
I like best. What queer bills are to be bought, 
and at what prices ? 


apers 
t 


You have got your list , 
what's in the market ?” 

** Sir, a long list,” replied Riah, taking out ; 
cket-book, and selecting from its contents 
ded paper, which, being unfolded, became 
sheet of foolseap covered with close wi iting, 

** Whew !” whistled Fledgeby, as he took it in 
his hand. ** Queer Street is full of lodge rs just 
at present ! These are to be disposed of in pat 
cels; are they?” 


] ) 
fol ‘ 


‘*TIn parcels as set forth,” returned the ol 
man, looking over his master’s shoulder; 
the lump.” 

‘*Half the lump will be waste-paper, 
knows beforehand,” said Fledgeby. *Can you 
get it at waste-paper price? ‘That’s the que S- 
tion. 

Riah shook his head, and Fledgeby cast his 
small eyes down the list. ; 


one 


They presently began 
to twinkle, and he no sooner became Consclo 
of their twinkling, than he looked up over his 
shoulder at the grave face above him, and moved 





to the chimney-picce. 


stood there with his back to the old man, warm- 


Making a desk of it, | 


ing his knees, perusing the list at his leisure, and 
often returning to some lines of it, as though 
they were particularly interesting. At those 
times he glanced in the chimney-glass to sce 
what note the old man took of him. He took 
none that could be detected, but, aware of his 
employer’s suspicions, stood with his eyes on the 
ground. 

Mr. Fledgeby was thus amiably engaged when 
a step was heard at the outer door, and the doox 
was heard to open hastily. ‘‘Hark! That's 
your doing, you Pump of Israel,” said Fledgeby ; 
‘**you can’t have shut it.” Then the step was 
heard within, and the voice of Mr. Alfred 
Lammle called aloud, ‘‘Are you any where 
here, Fledgeby?” To which Fledgeby, after 
cautioning Riah in a low voice to take his cue 
as it should be given him, replied, “* Here I am!” 
and opened his bedroom door. 

‘Come in!” said Fledgeby. ‘‘This gentle- 
man is only Pubsey and Co. of Saint Mary Axe, 
that I am trying to make terms for an unfortu- 
nate friend with in a matter of some dishonored 
bills. But really Pubsey and Co. are so strict 
with their debtors, and so hard to move, that I 
Can’t I make any 
terms with you on my friend’s part, Mr. Riah ?” 

‘*T am but the representative of another, Sir,” 
returned the Jew, in a low voice. “I do as I 
am bidden by my principal. It is not my capi- 
tal that is invested in the business. It is not my 
profit that arises therefrom.” 

‘Ha ha!” laughed Fledgeby. 

‘“‘Ha ha!” laughed Lammle. 
course. We know.” 

“Devilish good, ain’t it, Lammle?” said 


** Lammle ?” 
“Yes. Of 


OUR MUTUAL 


unspeakably semen’ by his hidden 


‘ Always the same, same said 
“Mr.—” 
and Co., Saint Mary 


ped away the 


always the 
Lammle. 
“Ri 
Fledg 
trickled from his eyes 
of his secret joke. 
‘*Mr. Riah is bound to observ 
forms for such cases made 


Axe,” 


tears that 


ah, Pubsey, 
by put in, as he wi 
so rare was his enjoyment 
e the invariable 
and provided, ’ said 
Lammle 
‘He is only the representative of 
cried Fled “Does as he i 
ipal! Not his capital that’s inv 
business. Oh, that’s good! Ha 
Lammle joined in the 
wing ; and th 


another! 
told by 
ested in the 
ha ha ha!” 
and looked 
the more ex- 
r Mr. Fledg 

said that fascinating gentleman, 
‘if we go on in this way 
almost 


geby. his 


laugh 
>more he did both, 
» the secret joke became f 

‘* However,” 
wiping sr his eyes again, 
— game of Mr. 
, Saint Axe, 01 
intent! 
the kin 

pinto the next room for a few moments whi 
I speak with Mr. Lammle here, I should like t 
try to make terms with you befors 
you go.” 

The old man, who ! 
luring the whole transacti 


we shall seem to be 


Riah, or of P ubsey and Co 


of somelb« dy Pd 


lary 
which is far from our 
lness 


Mr. Riah, if you would have 


once again 
iad never raised his eyes 
Mr. F] 
lently bowed and passed out by the d& 

iich Fledgeby opened for him. Having closed 
t on him, Fledgeby returned to Lammle, stand 

¢ with his back to the bedroom 
yat-skirts, and 


n of eby’s 


jOKe, §1 


01 


fire, with onc 


hand under his ec all his whiskers 

n the other. 
‘Halloa!” 

ing wrong!” 

‘How do you know it?” 


‘sc it.” 


said Fle ‘‘There’s some- 
demanded Lamm] 


Jecaus you show d Fl dgeby in 
unintentional rhyme. 
‘* Well then; 
s something 
“y Say !” remonstrated Fas« 


and sitting down with his he 


there is,” said Lamml >: “there 


wrong: ing’s wrong.” 


inatiet very slow- 


1 ids on his kn 

to stare at his glowering friend with his back to 

the fire. 
“T tell 


witl sweep 


you, 


Fledgeby, = 


right 
rig 


repeated Lammle, 


ith a of his arm, ‘‘the whole 


thing’s wrong. ‘The game’s up,’ 

‘* What game’s up?’’ demanded a Fadesty, as 
slowly as before, and more sternly. 

“THe game. Our game, Read that.” 

Fledgeby took a note from his extended hand 
and read it aloud. ‘‘ Alfred Lammle, Esquire. 
Sir: Allow Mrs, Podsnap and myself to express 
our united sense of the polite attentions of Mrs. 
Alfred Lammle and yourself toward our daugh- 
ter, Georgiana. Allow us also wholly to reject 
them for the future, and to communicate our 
final desire that the two families may become 
entire strangers. I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your most obedient and very 
Joun Popsnap.” 


humble servant, 
Fledgeby looked at the three 
lank sides of this note, quite as long and earn- 


FRIEND. 


‘* Tmposs 

‘*Perha 
ing with 
has b en 

** Or vou, 

Mr. Fledg 


some muti 


t 
hen his hand 
ened to touch his nose. <A ce1 


rtain 


nous expressions, W 
remem 
brance connected with that feature « peratir 

a timely warning, he took it thoughtfull 
tween his thumb ar r 

Lammle meanwhil 
cyes. 

prove with 
who did it w ai 


talking about. 

mark that pe 
to be said, 
to do what circumsta 


** And 


hav a 


thing more except that \ 


that y 


LF 


trowsers, 


T urkish 


> said L 


under: 


ammle 
stand that | 
r hint dissatisfac 


tion with me, 


Lammle p1 not without 
Fled 


1 threw it 


it, identified it, 


into the fire 


geby look 


as sh up the ¢ chi 
&“ Now, Mr. 
fore; **am I 
reflect upon me 
in this affair ?” 
‘¢No,” 


‘Fled 


per- 
let me 
what 
You 
have sustained lia- 
ble to be involved at times, and you may be, or 
you may not be. But whatever you do, Lammle, 
—don't—don’t, I beg of you—ever fall into 

f Pubsey and Co. in the room, 

for the y are grinders. Regular flayers and grind 
ers, my dear Lammle,” repeated Fledgeby with 
a peculiar relish, ‘‘and they'll skin you by the 
inch, from the nape of your neck to the sole of 
your foot, and 
tooth-powder. 


ever find « 

And in riendly ner 
one thi 1ore. I don’t ba: Ww 
are, and I don't ask, 
here. 


} 
& i088 D 


son. 
mention 
your circumstances 


Many men are 


: t 
next 


grind every inch of your skin to 


Riah 


You have seen what Mr. 
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is. Never fall into his hands, Lammle, I beg 
of you as a friend!” 

Mr. Lammle, disclosing some alarm at the so- 
lemnity of this affectionate adjuration, demand- 
ed why the devil he ever should fall into the 
hands of Pubsey and Co. ¢ 

**To confess the fact I was made a little un- 
easy,” said the candid Fledgeby, ‘‘ by the man- 
ner in which that Jew looked at you when he 
heard your name. I didn’t like hiseye. But it 
may have been the heated fancy of afriend. Of 
course if you are sure that you have no personal 
security out, which you may not be quite equal 
to meeting, and which can have got into his 
hands, it must have been fancy. Still, I didn’t 
like his eye.” 

The brooding Lammle, with certain white dints 
coming and going in his palpitating nose, looked 
as if some tormenting imp were pinching it. 
Fledgeby, watching him with a twitch in his 
mean face which did duty there for a smile, 
looked very like the tormentor who was pinching. 

‘But I mustn’t keep him waiting too long,” 
said Fledgeby, ‘‘ or he'll revenge it on my un- 
fortunate friend. How’s your very clever and 
agreeable wife? She knows we have broken 
down ?” 

‘*T showed her the letter.” 

** Very much surprised?” asked Fledgeby. 

‘*T think she would have been more so,” an- 
swered Lammle, ‘if there had been more go in | 


you 


**Oh !—She lays it upon me, then ?” 

‘*Mr. Fledgeby, I will not have my words 
misconstrued.,”’ 

**Pon’t break out, Lammle,” urged Fledgeby, 
in a submissive tone, ** because there’s no occa- 
I only asked aquestion. Then she don’t | 
lay it upon me? To ask another question.” 

** No, Sir.” 

**Very good,” said Fledgeby, plainly seeing 
thatshedid. ‘*Mycompliments toher. Good- 
by!” 

They shook hands, and Lammle strode out 
pondering. Fledgeby saw him into the fog, and, 
returning to the fire and musing with his face to 
it, stretched the legs of the rose-colored Turkish 
trowsers wide apart, and meditatively bent his | 
knees, as if he were going down upon them. 

** You have a pair of whiskers, Lammle, which | 
I never liked,” murmured Fledgeby, “‘and which 
money can’t produce; you are boastful of your 
manners and your conversation ; you wanted to 
pull my nose, and you have let me in for a fail- | 
ure, and your wife says I am the cause of it. | 
I'll bowl you down. I will, though I have no| 
whiskers,” here he rubbed the places where they | 
were due, ‘‘and no manners, and no conversa- | 
tion !”” 

Having thus relieved his noble mind, he oot | 
lected the legs of the Turkish trowsers, straight- 
ened himself on his knees, and called out to | 
Riah in the next room, “ Halloa, you Sir!” At | 


sion. 


sight of the old man re-entering with a gentle- 
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he had given him, Mr. Fledgeby was so tickled 
again, that he exclaimed, laughing, ‘* Good! 





Good! Upon my soul it is uncommon good 


‘Now, old ’un,” proceeded Fledgeby, when 
he had had his laugh out, ‘‘ you'll buy up thes 
lots that I mark with my pencil—there’s a tick 
there, and a tick there, and a tick there—and | 
wager twopence you'll afterward go on a squi 
ing those Christians like the Jew you are. Now, 
next you'll want a check—or you'll say you want 
it, though you’ve capital enough somewhere, if 
one only knew where, but you'd be peppered 
and salted and grilled on a gridiron before you'd 
own to it—and that check I'll write.” 

When he had unlocked a drawer and taken a 
key from it to open another drawer, in which 
was another key that opened another drawer, in 
which was another key that opened another 
drawer, in which was the check-book; and wh 
he had written the check; and when, revcrsing 
the key and drawer process, he had placed his 
check - book in safety again, he beckoned the 
old man, with the folded check, to come and 
take it. 

**Old ’un,” said Fledgeby, when the Jew had 
put it in his pocket-book, and was putting that 
in the breast of his outer garment; ‘‘so much 
at present for my affairs. 
affairs that are not exactly, mine. 





Now a word «bout 
Where is 
she ? 

With his hand not yet withdrawn from th 
breast of his garment, Riah started and paused 

**Oho!” said Fledgeby. ‘* Didn't expect it! 
Where have you hidden her?” 

Showing that he was taken by surprise, the 
old man looked at his master with some passing 
confusion, which the master highly enjoyed. 

** Js she in the house I pay rent and taxes for 
in Saint Mary Axe ?” demanded Fledgeby. 

ba No, Sir.” 

‘**Ts she in your garden up atop of that house 
—gone up to be dead, or whatever the game is ?” 
asked Fledgeby. 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘* Where is she then ?” 

Riah bent his eyes upon the ground, as if con- 


| sidering whether he could answer the question 


without breach of faith, and then silently raised 
them to Fledgeby’s face, as if he could not. 

“Come!” said Fledgeby. ‘‘ I won't press that 
just now. But I want to know this, and I will 
know this, mind you. What are you up to?” 

The old man, with an apologetic action of his 
head and hands, as not comprehending the mas- 
ter’s meaning, addressed to him a look of mut 
inquiry. 

“*You can’t be a gallivanting dodger,” said 
Fledgeby. ‘‘ For you’re a ‘regular pity the sor- 
rows,’ you know—if you do know any Christian 
rhyme—‘ whose trembling limbs have borne him 
to’—et cetrer. You're one of the Patriarchs ; 
you're a shaky old card; and you can't be in 
love with this Lizzie?” 


“Oh, Sir!” expostulated Riah. ‘Oh, Sir, 


ness monstrously in contrast with the character | Sir, Sir!” 





OUR 
retorted Fl dgeby, 
light tinge of a blush, ‘‘ don’t 
yur reason for having your spoon in the soup 


Then why,” 


you out with 


Bu 


I will tell you the truth. 
rdon for the stipulation) it 


‘ 
t 
is in sacred contfi- 


nee; it is strictly upon honor.” 
«* Honor ” cried Fle dg by, 


r Jews. 


with a mock- 


Well. Cut 


too! 


‘* Honor ame 


g ily 
away. 

‘It is upon honor, Sir ?” thi 
lated, with respectful firmness. 


7 Hon r bright,” said Fledge- 


» other still stip- 


“Oh, certainly. 


“The old 
with an earnest hand laid on the 

ing man’s easy-chair. The y 
looking at the fire with a face of lis 
sity, ready to check him off and cat 


man, never bidden to sit down, stood 
the 
man sat 


back of 
ung 
tening curi- 


} 


h him 


ipping. 
sé 


. ” 
ur motive. 


said Fledg 


away,” by. Start with 


ut 


‘‘Sir, I have no motive but to help tl 


Mr. Fledgeby could only express the feelings 


to which this incredible statement gave 
his br 1 
“TIlow I came to know, and much to esteem 
and to respect, this damsel, I menti 
1 saw her in my poor garden on the house- 
Ds said the Jew. 
“Did you?” said Fledg:l 
** Well, perhaps you did, though. 
‘The better I knew her, the more interest I 
felt in her fortunes. They gathered to a crisis. 
I found her beset by selfish and ung 
r, beset by an unacceptable 


rise 1n 


st by a prodigiously long derisive sniff. 


distrustfully. 


” 


a 
wooer, 
y the snares of a more powerful lover, besct by 

» wiles of her own heart.” 

‘‘She took to one of the chaps then ?” 

‘¢ Sir, it was only natural that she should in- 
line toward him, for he had many and great ad- 
anta But he was not of her station, and 
to marry her was not in his mind. Perils were 

sing round her, and the ¢ircle was fast dark 
ning, when I—being as you have said, Sir, too 
ld and broken to be suspected of any feeling for 
and counseled 


ges. 


her but a father’s—stepped in, 
flight. I said, ‘My daughter, there are times 
of moral danger when the hardest virtuous reso- 
to form is flight, and when the most he- 
roic bravery is flight.’ had 
had this in her thoughts; but whither to fly with- 
out help she knew not, and there were none to 
I showed her there was one to help 
And she is gone.” 


asked Fledge- 


lution 
She answered, she 


help her. 
her, and it was I. 

** What did you do with her?” 
by, feeling his cheek. 

‘**] placed her,” said the old man, ‘at a dis- 
tance ;” with a grave, smooth, outward sweep 
from one another of his two open hands at arm’s- 
length; ‘‘at a distance—among certain of our 
people, where her industry would serve her, and 


where she could hope to exercise it, unassailed 


” 


from any quarter. 


MUTU: 


with some | 


ned when | 
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Fledgeby’s eyes had come from the dire to no 
tice the action of his hands w 
Fledgeby now t ’ 
fully) to imitate that action, as he shook | 
said, ** Placed in that 
Oh you circular old lger !" 
With one hand across his breast and 
er on the easy-chair, Riah, without 


en ne 
ried (¥ 
her direction 


you? doc 


iimself, waited for further 


questioning 


that it was hopeless to question him on that ¢ 

reserved point, Fledgeby, with his small eyes too 

near together, saw full well. 

looking : 
‘*Humph, I 


name 


‘* Lizzie,” said Fledgeby, ut 
again, and then looking up. 
You didn’t tell me the oth 
den at p ¢ f the house. 


cative with you. ‘J oth 
Riah bent his head i 
** Look h 


ve a noti 


n assent. 
Fle 


something 


ere, you Sir,” said 


ha I kn 
gling chap, the powerf 
to do with the law ?” 
** Nominally, I 
“T thought 


yn Ww 


ulone, Has] 


‘ Sir 


ir, not a 
ld ’u 
yes with a wink, *‘s 

** Wrayburn.” 

‘* By Jupiter!” cried Fledgeby. ‘* That one, 

it? I thought the other, but I 


‘Come a” 


it might be 

ae ces | 
balking eitl 

» both conceited enough ; 

a customer as ever I met with. 

besides, and pr it. 


Go on ar 


Got a 
Well 


sumes 


upon 
», old’un! 1 prosper !” 
Brightened by this unexpected commenda- 
Riah asked were there more instructions 
- him? 
»,”” said Fledget 
udah, and grope about on th 
got.” 
old man took his broad hat and staff and left 


‘‘vou may toddle now, 
orders you hay 
Dismissed with those pleasing words, the 


the great presence: more asif he were some su- 
perior creature benignantly blessing Mr. Fledge- 
by than the poor dependent on whom he set his 
foot. Left alone, Mr. Fledgeby locked his out 
er door and came back to his fire. 

‘Well done you!” said Fascination to him- 
be are !”’ 


This he twice or thrice repeated with much 


self. ‘*Slow, you may ; sure, you 


complacency, as he again dispersed the legs of 
the Turkish trowsers and bent the knees. 

** A tidy shot that, I flatter myself,” he then 
soliloquized. ‘‘ And a Jew brought down with 
Now, when I heard the story told at Lam 
mle’s, I didn’t make a jump at Riah. Not a bit 
of it; I got at him by degrees.”” Herein he was 
juite accurate; it being his habit not to jump, 
or leap, or make an upward spring, at any thing 
in life, but to craw] at every thing. 

**T got at him,” pursued Fledgeby, feeling 
for his whisker, ‘‘by degrees. . If yo Lam- 
mies or your Lightwoods had got at him any- 


it! 
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how, they would have asked him the question 
whether he hadn’t something to do with that 
gal’s disappearance. I knew a better way of go- 
ing to work. Having got behind the hedge, and 
put him in the light, I took a shot at him and 
brought him down plump. Oh! It don’t count 
for much, being a Jew, in a match against me /” 

Another dry twist in place of a smile made 
his face crooked here. 

**As to Christians, pre veeeded Fle dgeby, 
**look out, fellow-Christians, particularly you 
that lodge in Queer Street! I have got the run 
of Queer Street now, and you shall see some 
games there. To work a lot of power over you 
and you not know it, knowing as you think your- 
selves, would be almost worth laying out money 
upon. But when it comes to squeezing a profit 
out of you into the bargain, it’s something like!” 

With this apostrophe Mr. Fledgeby appropri- 
ately proceeded to divest himself of his Turkish 
garments, and invest himself with Christian at- 
tire. Pending which operation, and his morn- 
ing ablutions, and his anointing of himself with 
the last infallible preparation for the production 
of luxuriant and glossy hair upon the human 
countenance (quacks being the only sages he be- 
lieved in besides usurers), the murky fog closed 
about him and shut him up in its sooty embrace. 
If it had never let him out any more, the world 
would have had no irreparable loss, but could 
have easily replaced him from its stock on hand. 


” 


—_—_@—__—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
A RESPECTED FRIEND IN A NEW ASPECT. 


In the evening of this same foggy day when 
the yellow window-blind of Pubsey and Co. was 
drawn down upon the day’s work, Riah the Jew 
once more came forth into Saint Mary Axe. 
But this time he carried no bag, and was not 
bound on his master’s affairs. He passed over 
London Bridge, and returned to the Middlesex 
shore by that of Westminster, and so, ever wad- 
ing through the fog, waded to the door-step of 
the dolls’ dress-maker. 

Miss Wren expected him. He could see her 
through the window by the light of her low fire 
—carefully banked up with damp cinders that it 
might last the longer and waste the less when 
she was out—sitting waiting for him in her bon- 
net. His tap at the glass roused her from the 
musing solitude in which she sat, and she came 
to the door to open it; aiding her steps with a 
little erutch-stick. 

**Good-evening, godmother !”? said Miss Jen- 
ny Wren. 

The old man laughed, and gave her his arm 
to lean on. 

** Won't you come in and warm yourself, god- 
mother?” asked Miss Jenny Wren. 

“ Not if you are ready, Cinderella, my dear.’ 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss Wren, delighted. 
‘*Now you ARE a clever old boy! If we gave 


’ 
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prizes at this establishment (but we only ke 
blanks), you should have the first silver medal 
for taking me up so quick.” As she spake thus, 
Miss Wren removed the key of the house-d 
from the keyhole and put it in her pocket, ay 
then bustlingly closed the door, and tried 
they both stood on the step. Satisfied that } 
dwelling was safe, she drew one hand thr 
the old man’s arm and prepared to ply 
crutch-stick with the other. But the key was a 
instrument of such gigantic proportions, that be- 
fore they started Riah proposed to earry if. 

**No, no, no! I'll carry it myself,” returned 
Miss Wren. ‘‘I’m awfully lopsided, you kn 
and stowed down in my pocket it'll trim the sh p. 
To let you into a secret, godmother, I wear 1 
pocket on my high side, 0’ purpose.” 

With that they began their plodding through 
the fog. 

** Yes, it was truly sharp of you, godmother,” 
resumed Miss Wren with great approbation, 
**to understand me. 
like the 


books! 





But, you see, you are so 
fairy godmother in the bright litt! 
You look so unlike the rest of people, 
and so much as if you had changed yourself 
into that shape, just this moment, with som 
benevolent object. Boh!” cried Miss Jenny, 
putting her face close tothe old man’s, ‘I can 
see your features, godmother, behind the beard.” 
** Does the fancy go to my changin 
jects too, Jenny?” 
‘*Ah! That it does! 


g other ob- 


If you'd only borrow 


|}my stick and tap this piece of pavement—thi 


dirty stone that my foot taps—it would start uj 
I say! Let’s believe so!” 

‘* With all my heart,” replied the good old 
man. 

** And I'll tell you what I must ask you to do, 
godmother. 1 must ask you to be so kind as 
give my child a tap, and change him altogether. 
O my child has been such a bad, bad child of 
late! It worries me nearly out of my wits. Not 
done a stroke of work these ten days. Has had 
the horrors, too, and fancied that four copper- 
colored men in red wanted to throw him into a 
fiery furnace.” 

‘* But that’s dangerous, Jenny.” 

‘¢PDangerous, godmother?” My bad child is 
always dangerous, more or less. He might”— 
here the little creature glanced back over her 
shoulder at the sky—‘‘ be setting the house on 
fire at this present moment. I don’t know who 
would have a child, for my part! It’s no use 
shaking him. I have shaken him till I have 
made mysélf giddy. ‘Why don’t you mind 
your Commandments and honor your parent, 
you naughty old boy?’ I said to him all the 
time. But he only whimpered and stared at me.” 

‘What shall be changed, after him?” asked 
Riah, in a compassionately playful voice. 

“Upon my word, godmother, I am afraid I 
must be selfish next, and get you to set me right 
in the back and the legs. It’s a little thing to 
you with your power, godmother, but it’s a great 
deal to poor weak aching me.” 


a coach and six. 
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broug 
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godmother, to 
as wise 
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me Is it 
good thing and lost it, or n 
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u can tell ales better 


} had ever to 
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xplain, god-daughter.” 

‘I fe 
thout Lizzie now, 

” (Tears 


yi 
LI 


1 so much more solit 
than I usec 
were in 


ry and helpless 


beloved 


dear,” 


“Ss companionship fades out 
said the Jew—‘‘ that of 


daughter, and a son of promise 


yme 
most lives, 
vife, and 


is faded out of my own life—but the happiness 


my 


a fair 


said Miss Wren thoughtf: 
ynvinced, and chopping he 
with that sharp little hatchet 
1 I tell you what change 
tter + gin with , godmother. 
» Is into Was and Wa 
m so. 
‘‘Would that suit 
always in pain then ?” 


your Ci Cs ul ‘ 
asked the old man, 


another 


’ exclaimed Miss Wren with 
‘You have changed me 
+.—Not,” she added with the quaint hitch 
thin and eyes, ‘*‘ that d be 

wond orth il godmother to do that deed.” 
and having crossed West- 

r Bridge, they traversed the ground that 

id lately traversed, ground like 
; for, when they had recrossed the Thames 
y way of London Bridge, they struck « 
the river and held th 
way. 

But previously, they 
Jenny twisted her venerable friend 
brilliantly-lighted toy-shop window, 
* Now look at All my work!” 

This referred to a dazzling semicircle of 
in all the colors of the rainbow, 


for 
ior 


wiser, 


god- 


you ne a very 


Thus conversing, 


and new 
Wist 
lown by 


eir still foggier course that 


as were going along, 
aside to a 
and 


‘em! 


who were dressed 
presentation at court, for to balls, for 
going out driving, for going out on horsebac rs 
going out walking, for going to get married, 
for going to help other dolls to get married, for 
all the gay events of life. 

‘** Pretty, pretty, pretty ” 
with a clap of his hands. 

**Glad you like ’em,” returned Miss Wren, 
‘*But the fun godmother, how I 
make the great ladies try my dresses on. Though 
it’s the hardest part of my business, and would 
be, even if my back were not bad and my legs 
queer.” 

He looked at her as not understanding what 
she said. 


going 


for 
iOT 
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‘ Most elegant taste 
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fore undertaking any other business whatever, 
Miss Abbey demanded, with some slight asperi- 
ty: ‘*Now then, what’s for you?” 

‘Could we see Miss Potterson?” asked the 
old man, uncovering his head. 

**You not only could, but you can and you 
do,” replied the hostess. 

*¢* Might we speak with you, madam ?” 

By this time Miss Abbey’s eyes had possessed 
themselves of the small figure of Miss Jenny 
Wren. For the closer observation of which, 
Miss Abbey laid aside her newspaper, rose, and 
looked over the half-door of the bar. The 
crutch-stick seemed to entreat for its owner leave 
to come in and rest by the fire; so Miss Abbey 
opened the half-door, and said, as though reply- 
ing to the crutch-stick: ‘‘ Yes, come in and rest 
by the fire.” 

**My name is Riah,” said the old man, with 
courteous action, ‘‘ and my avocation is in Lon- 
don city. This, my young companion—” 

** Stop a bit,” interposed Miss Wren. ‘I'll 
give the lady my card.” She produced it from 
her pocket with an air, after struggling with the 
gigantic door-key which had got upon the top 
of it and kept it down. Miss Abbey, with man- 
ifest tokens of astonishment, took the diminutive 
document, and found it to run concisely thus: 

MISS JENNY WREN, 
DOLLS’ DRESS-MAKER. 


Dolls attended at their own Residences. 


**Lud!” exclaimed Miss Potterson, staring. 
And dropped the card. 

‘*We take the liberty of coming, 
companion and I, madam,” said Riah, ‘‘ on be- 
half of Lizzie Hexam.” 

Miss Potterson was stooping to loosen the bon- 
net-strings of the do'ls’ dress-maker. She looked 
round rather angrily, and said: ‘‘ Lizzie Hexam 
is a very proud young woman.” 

** She would be so proud,” returned Riah, dex- 
trously, “‘to stand well in your good opinion, 
that before she quitted London for—” 

“For where, in the name of the Cape of Good 
Hope?” asked Miss Potterson, as though sup- 
posing her to have emigrated. 

‘*For the country,” was the cautious answer— 
‘*she made us promise to come and show you a 
paper, which she left in our hands for that spe- 
cial purpose. I am an unserviceable friend of 
hers, who began to know her after her departure 
from this neighborhood. She has been for some 
time living with my young companion, and has 
been a helpful and a comfortable friend to her. 
Much needed, madam,” he added, in a lower 
voice. ‘Believe me; if you knew all, much 
needed.” 

“T can believe that,” said Miss Abbey, with 
a softening glance at the little creature. 

‘* And if it’s proud to have a heart that never 
hardens, and a temper that never tires, and a 
touch that never hurts,” Miss Jenny struck in, 


my young 
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flushed, ‘‘she is proud. And if it’s not, she 


a 


Nor.” 

Her set purpose of contradicting Miss Abby 
point-blank, was so far from offending that dread 
“You 
do right, child,” said Miss Abbey, ‘to speak wel 
of those who deserve well of you.’ 

** Right or wrong,” muttered Miss Wren. in 
audibly, with a visible hitch of her chin, “] 
mean to do it, and you may make up your mind 
to that, old lady.” 

**Here is the paper, madam,” said the Jew 
delivering into Miss Potterson’s hands the orig 
inal document drawn up by Rokesmith, and 
signed by Riderhood. ‘* Will you please to read 


cr” 


authority as to elicit a gracious smile. 


“But first of all,” said Miss Abbey, ‘ 
you ever taste shrub, child ?” 

Miss Wren shook her head. 

** Shonld you like to ?” 

** Should if it’s good,” returned Miss Wren. 

**You shall try. And, if you find it good, I'll 
mix some for you with hot water. Put you 
poor little feet on the fender. It’s a cold, cold 
night, and the fog clings so.” As Miss Abbey 
helped her to turn her chair her loosened bonnet 
dropped on the floor. ‘Why, what lovely hair!” 
cried Miss Abbey. ‘‘ And enough to make wigs 
for all the dolls in the world. What a quan- 
tity!” 

**Call that a quantity ?” returned Miss Wren. 
“*Poof! What do you say to the rest of it?” 
As she spoke, she untied a band, and the golden 
stream fell over herself and over the chair, and 
flowed down to the ground. Miss Abbey's ad 
miration seemed to increase her perplexity. She 
beckoned the Jew toward her, as she reached 
down the shrub-bottle from its niche, and whis- 
pered : 

** Child, or woman ?” 

**Child in years,” was the answer ; ‘‘ woman 
in self-reliance and trial.” 

‘You are talking about Me, good people,” 
thought Miss Jenny, sitting in her golden bower, 
warming her feet. *‘I can’t hear what you say, 
but J know your tricks and your manners!” 

The shrub, when tasted from a spoon, perfect- 
ly harmonizing with Miss Jenny’s palate, a ju- 
dicious amount was mixed by Miss Potterson’s 
skillful hands, whereof Riah too partook. After 
this preliminary Miss Abbey read the document ; 
and, as often as she raised her eyebrows in so 
doing, the watchful Miss Jenny accompanied the 
action with an expressive and emphatic sip of the 
shrub and water. 

‘As far as this goes,” said Miss Abbey Pot- 


| terson, when she had read it several times, and 


thought about it, ‘it proves (what didn’t much 
need proving) that Rogue Riderhood is a villain. 
I have my doubts whether he is not the villain 
who solely did the deed; but I have no expect- 
ation of those doubts ever being cleared up now. 
I believe I did Lizzie’s father wrong, but never 
Lizzie’s self; because when things were at the 
worst I trusted her, had perfect confidence in 
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to persuade her to come to me for 


her, and tried 
a ref I am very sorry to have done a man 
vrong, particularly when it be 


Be kind enough to let Lizzie know what I say ; 


fuge. 
can't undon 


not forgetting that if she will come to the Por- 


ters, after all, by-gones being by-gones, she will 
find a home at the Porters, and a friend at the 
Poriers. She knows Miss Abbey of old, remind 

r, and she knows what-like the 
what-like the friend, is likely to turn out. I 


generally short and sweet—or shi 


home, and 
am 
rt and sour, 
according as it may be and as opinions vary—” 
remarked Miss Abbey, ‘‘ and that’s about all I 
have got to say, and enough too.” 

But before the shrub and water was sipped 
out, Miss Abbey bethought herself that she would 
like to keep a copy of the paper by her. ‘It’s 
not long, Sir,” said she to Riah, ‘‘and perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind just jotting The 
old man willingly put on his spectacles, and, 


it down.” 


standing at the little desk in the corner where 
Miss Abbey filed her receipts and kept her sam- 
ple vials (customers’ scores were interdicted by 
the strict administration of the Porters), wrote 
out the copy in a fair round character. As he 
stood there, doing his methodical penmanship, 
scribe-like intent upon the 
work, and the little dolls’ dress-maker sitting in 
her golden bower before the fire, Miss Abbey had 
her doubts whether she had not dreamed those 
two rare figures into the bar of the Six Jolly Fel- 
lowships, and might not wake with a nod next 


his ancient figure 


moment and find them gone. 

Miss Abbey had twice made the experiment 
of shutting her eyes and opening them again, 
still finding the figures there, when, dream-like, 
a confused hubbub arose in the public room. 
As she started up, and they all three looked at 
one another, it became a noise of clamoring 
voices and of the stir of feet; 
hastily thrown up, and 
shouts and cries came floating into the house 
from the river. A moment more, and Bob Glid- 
dery came clattering along the passage, with the 
noise of all the nails in his boots condensed into 


then all the win- 
dows were heard to be 


every separate nail. 

“What is it?” asked Miss Abbey. 

‘¢Tt’s summut run down in the fog, ma’am,” 
answered Bob. ‘*There’s ever so many people 
in the river.” 

‘Tell ’em to put on all the kettles!” cried 
Miss Abbey. ‘‘See that the boiler’s full. Get 
a bath out. Hang some blankets to the fire. 
Heat some bottles. 
about you, you girls down stairs, and use ’em.”’ 

While Miss Abbey partly delivered these di- 
rections to Bob—whom she seized by the hair, 
and whose head she knocked against the wall, 
as a general injunction to vigilance and pres- 
ence of mind—and partly hailed the kitchen 
with them—the company in the public room, 
jostling one another, rushed out to the cause- 
way, and the outer noise increased. 

“Come and look,” said Miss Abbey to her 
They all three hurried to the vacated 


stone Have your senses 


visitors. 


room, 


1d. passe 


> wooden veranda overhar 


public 


‘It's asteam 


figure in the fog. 


another. 
hem’s 
a-blinking 1 
‘She’ 
and that’s what mz 
worse, don’t you see ?” 
Boats were putting off, toi 
up, people were rushing tumultuously to 
water’s edge. Some man fell in with a splash, 
of laug 


A « ry for the 
life-buoy passed from mouth to mouth. 


and was pulled out again with a roa 
ter. ‘The drags were called for. 
impossible to make out what was going on upon 
the river, for « very boat that put off seull 

the f 
Nothing was clear but that the unpopular stes 


¢ and was lost to view at a boat 
all sides, 
She was the Murderer, bound for Gallows Bay ; 
] the Manslaughterer, bound for Penal 
Settlement; her captain ought to be tried for 
his life; her crew ran down men in row- 


er was assailed with reproaches on 


le Was 


with a relish; she mashed 1 
men with her paddles; 
her ] 


funnels ; always was, and 
would be, wreakin 


she always 
¢ destruction upon somebody 
or something, after the manner of all her kind. 
The whole bulk of the fog 
taunts, uttered in tones of universa 
All the while 
trally 


ipshot 


teemed with such 
arseness, 
the 


steamer’s lig ed spec- 


a very little, as she lay-to, waiting the 

of accident had happened. 
Now she blue-lights. These 
made a luminous patch about her, as if she had 
set the fog on fire, and in the patch—the cries 
re fitful 
n and boats 


muted : 


whatever 


began burning 


changing their note, and becoming m 
and more 
could be 


“There !” 


excited—shadows of m« 
while v es sl 


seen 


moving, 
‘*There again!” ‘A couple more 
strokes ahead!” “Wiurrah!” “ZL out!” 
“Hold on!” ‘Haulin!’ and the like. Last- 
ly, with a few tumbling clots of blue fire, the 
night closed in dark again, the wheels of the 

heard revolving, and her lights 
thly away in the direction of the 


ook 


steamer were 
glid d sm 
sea. 

It appeared to Miss Abbey and her two com- 
had been thus 
y a set to- 
house as there had 
n the first boat 


n what 


pani ms that a considerable time 
occupied. There was 
ward the 
een from it; 
of the 


had 


now as eager 
beneath the 
and it was only « 
in that it 


shore 
rush coming vas know 
rred. 
that’s Tc Tootle,” Miss Abbey made 
lamation, in her most commanding tones, 
1im instantly come underneath here.” 
The submissive Tom complied, attended by a 
crowd. 


ym 
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‘* What 1s it, Tootle ?” demanded Miss Abbey. , has ever been, he is sufficiently rigid now ; 


and 
“It’s a foreign steamer, Miss, run down a) not without much shuffling of attendant feet, and 
wherry.” | tilting of his bier this way and that way, and 


‘** How many in the wherry ?” 


| peril even of his sliding off it and being tumbled 
**One man, Miss Abbey.” 


| in a heap over the balustrades, can he be got uy 


** Found ?” | stairs. 
“Yes. He's been under water a long time, **Fetch a doctor,” quoth Miss Abbey. And 
Miss ; but they’ve grappled up the body.” then, ‘‘ Fetch his daughter.” On both of whict 
“Let ’em bring it here. You, Bob Gliddery, | errands quick messengers depart. 
shut the house-door, and stand by it on the in- The doctor-seeking messenger meets, the doc- 


side, and don’t you open till I tell you. Any tor half-way, coming under convoy of police, 
police down there ?” Doctor examines the dank carcass, and pro- 
‘*Here, Miss Abbey,” was official rejoinder. | nounces, not hopefully, that it is worth while 
“After they have brought the body in, keep} trying to reanimate the same. All the best 
the crowd out, will you? And help Bob Glid-| means are at once in action, and every b 
dery to shut ‘em out.” present lends a hand, and a heart and soul. No 
** All right, Miss Abbey.” one has the least regard for the man; with them 
The autocratic landlady withdrew into the} all he has been an object of avoidance, suspicion, 
house with Riah and Miss Jenny, and disposed | and aversion; but the spark of life within him is 
those forces, one on either side of her, within curiously separable from himself now, and they 
the half-door of the bar, as behind a breast-work. | have a deep interest in it, probably because it is 
** You two stand close here,” said Miss Abbey, | life, and they are living and must die. 
**and you'll come to no hurt, and see it brought In answer to the doctor’s inquiry how 
in. Bob, you stand by the door.” happen, and was any one to blame, Tom Tootle 
That sentinel, smartly giving his rolled shirt- | gives in his verdict, unavoidable accident and no 
sleeves an extra and a final tuck on his shoul-| one to blame but the sufferer. ‘‘ He was slink- 
ders, obeyed. ing about in his boat,” says Tom, ‘‘ which slink- 
Sound of advancing voices, sound of advanc- | ing were, not to speak ill of the dead, the man- 
ing steps. Shuffle and talk without. Moment-, ner of the man, when he come right athwart the 
ary pause. ‘I'wo peculiarly blunt knocks or| steamer’s bows and she cut him in two.” Mr. 
pokes at the door, as if the dead man arriving Tootle is so far figurative, touching the dismem- 
on his back were striking at it with the soles of | berment, as that he means the boat, and not the 
his motionless feet. 


lit 


man. For the man lies whole before them. 

‘*That’s the stretcher, or the shutter, which- Captain Joey, the bottle-nosed regular cus- 
ever of the two they are carrying,” said Miss | tomer in the glazed hat, is a pupil of the much- 
Abbey, with experienced ear. ‘Open, you) respected old school, and (having insinuated 
Bob!” himself into the chamber, in the execution of the 

Door opened. Heavy tread of laden men. A | important service of carrying the drowned man’s 
halt. Arush. Stoppage of rush. Door shut. | neckerchief) favors the doctor with a sagacious 
Baffled hoots from the vexed souls of disappoint- | old-scholastic suggestion that the body should be 
ed outsiders. hung up by the heels, ‘‘sim’lar,” says Captain 
‘*Come on, men!” said Miss Abbey; for so! Joey, ‘‘to mutton in a butcher’s shop,” and 
potent was she with her subjects that even then | should then, as a particularly choice manceuyre 
the bearers awaited her permission. ‘‘ First-| for promoting easy respiration, be rolled upon 
floor.” | casks. These scraps of the wisdom of the cap- 

The entry being low, and the staircase being | tain’s ancestors are received with such speechless 
low, they so took up the burden they had set | indignation by Miss Abbey, that she instantly 
down as to carry that low. The recumbent fig-| seizes the captain by the collar, and without a 
ure, in passing, lay hardly as high as the half | single word ejects him, not presuming to remon- 
door. strate, from the scene. 

Miss Abbey started back at sight of it. “Why,| There then remain, to assist the doctor and 
good God!” said she, turning to her two com- Tom, only those three other regular customers, 
panions, ‘‘that’s the very man who made the| Bob Glamour, William Williams, and Jonathan 
declaration we have just had in our hands. | (family name of the latter, if any, unknown to 
That's Riderhood !” mankind), who are quite enough. Miss Abbey 
having looked in to make sure that nothing is 
wanted, descends to the bar, and there awaits 
the result, with the gentle Jew and Miss Jenny 
Wren. 

If you are not gone for good, Mr. Riderhood, 
it would be something to know where you are 

In sooth, it is Riderhood and no other, or it is| hiding at present. This flabby lump of mor- 
the otter husk and shell of Riderhood and no) tality that we work so hard at with such patient 
other, that is borne into Miss Abbey’s first-floor | perseverance, yields no sign of you. If you are 
bedroom. Supple to twist and turn as the Rogue | gone for good, Rogue, it is very solemn, and if 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SAME RESPECTED FRIEND IN MORE AS- 
PECTS THAN ONE. 
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you are coming back, it is hardly less so. Nay, 
in the suspense and mystery of the latter ques- 
tion, involving that of where you may be now, 
there is a solemnity even added to that of death, 
making us who are in attendance alike afraid to 
look on you and to look off you, and making 
those below start at the least sound of a creak- 
ng plank in the floor. 
! Did that eyelid tre mble? So the doc- 
breathing low, and closely watching, asks 


hat nostril twitch ? 


This artificial respiration ceasing, do I feel 
iy faint flutter under my hand upon the chest ? 
No. 

Over and over again No. No. But try over 
and over again, nevertheless. 

»! Atoken of life! An indubitable token 
! The spark may smoulder and go out, or 
but see! The four 
ugh fellows, seeing, shed tears. Neither Ri- 
in this world, nor Riderhood in the 
could draw tears from t':em; but a striv- 
soul between the two 


pe 
of lift 
may glow and expand, 


derhood 
other, 
i human can do it 
easily. 

Now, he is 
almost here, now he is far away again. Now he 
And yet—like 
us all, when we swoon—like us all, every day 


He is struggling to come back. 
is struggling harder to get back. 
of our lives when we wake—he is instinctively 
unwilling to be restored to the consciousness of 
this existence, and would be left dormant, if he 
could. 

Bob Gliddery returns with Pleasant Rider- 
hood, who was out when sought for, and hard to 
find. She has a shawl over her head, and her 
first action, when she takes it off weeping, and 
courtesies to Miss Abbey, is to wind her hair up. 

‘*Thank you, Miss Abbey, for having father 

**T am bound to say, girl, I didn’t know who 
returns Miss Abbey; ‘but I hope it 


it was,” 2 
h the same if I had 


would have been pretty muc 
wn. 

Poor Pleasant, fortified with a sip of brandy, 
is ushered into the first-floor chamber. She 
could not express much sentiment about her fa- 
ther if she were called upon to pronounce his 
funeral oration, but she has a greater tenderness 
for him than he ever had for her, and crying 


4 


] 
Kn 


itterly when she sees him stretched unconscious, 
asks the doctor, with clasped hands: ‘*Is there 
no hope, Sir? QO poor father! Is poor father 
dead te 

To which the doctor, on one knee beside the 
body, busy and watchful, only rejoins without 
looking round: ‘* Now, my girl, unless you have 
the self-command to be perfectly quiet, I can not 
allow you to remain in the room.” 

Pleasant, consequently, wipes her eyes with 
her back-hair, which is in fresh need of being 
wound up, and having got it out of the way, 
watches with terrified interest all that goes on. 
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Her natural woman's aptitude soon renders her 


able to give a little help. Anticipating the d 
r’s want of this or that, she quietly has it res 
for him, and so by degrees is intrusted with 


4 supporting her father’s head upon her 


her 


interest, 


omething so new to Pleasant to see 
father an object of sympathy and 
find any one very willing to tolerate his society 
in this world, not to say pressingly and sooth- 
ingly entreating him to belong to it, that it 
gives her a sensation she never experienced be- 
Some hazy idea that if affairs could re- 
main thus for a long time it 
floats 
vague idea that the 
him, and that if he should happily come 


fore. 
would be a re spect- 


Also s 


wn 


able change, in her mind, me 
of 
back to 
resume his occupation of the empty form that 
lies upon the bed, his spirit will be altered. In 


which state of mind she kisses the stony lips, 


1? , " ‘ 
ola C@Vi Is are a oul 


and quite believes that the impassive hand she 
chafes will revive a tender hand, if it revive 
ever. 

Sweet delusion for Pleasant Riderhood. But 
they minister to him with such extraordinary 
interest, their anxiety is so keen, their vigilance 
is so great, their excited joy grows so intense as 
the signs of life strengthen, that how can she 
resist it, poor thing! And 
breathe naturally, and he 
declares him to have come back from that inex- 
plicable journey where he stopped on the dark 
road, and to be here. 

Tom Tootle, who is nearest to the doctor when 
he says this, grasps the doctor fervently by the 
hand. Bob Glamour, William Williams, and 
Jonathan of the no surname, all shake hands 
with one another round, and with the doctor 
Bob Glamour blows his nose, and Jona- 
than of the no surname is moved to do like- 
wise, but lacking a pocket-handkerchief aban- 
dons that outlet for hisemotion. Pleasant sheds 
tears deserving her own name, and her sweet 
delusion is at its height. 

There is intelligence in his eyes. He 
to ask a question. He wonders where he is. 
Tell him. 

‘*Father, you were run down on the river, 
and are at Miss Abbey Potterson’s.” 

He stares at his daughter, stares all around 
him, closes his eyes, and lies slumbering on her 


now he begins to 


stirs, and the doctor 


too. 


wants 


arm. 

The short-lived delusion begins to fade. The 
low, bad, unimpressible face is coming up from 
the depths of the river, or what other depths, to 
the surface again. As he grows warm, the doc- 
tor and the four men cool. As his lineaments 
soften with life, their faces and their hearts 
harden to him. 

‘* He will do now, 
and Jooking at the patient with grow- 
ing disfavor. 

‘* Many a better man,” moralizes Tom Tootle 
with a gloomy shake of the head, *‘ ain't had his 
luck.” 


says the doctor, washing 
his hands, 
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“It’s to be hoped he’ll make a better use of 
his life,” says Bob Glamour, ‘‘ than I expect he 
will.” 

‘*Or than he done afore,” adds William Will- 
jams. . 

‘*But no, not he!” says Jonathan of the no 
surname, clenching the quartette. 

They speak in a low tone because of his 
daughter, but she sees that they have all drawn 
off, and that they stand in a group at the other 
end of the room, shunning him. It would be 
too much to suspect them of being sorry that he 
didn’t die when he had done so much toward it, 


but they clearly wish that they had had a better | 


subject to bestow their pains on. Intelligence is 
conveyed to Miss Abbey in the bar, who reap- 


pears on the scene, and contemplates from a dis- | 
tance, holding whispered discourse with the doc- | 


tor. The spark of life was deeply interesting 
while it was in abeyance, but now that it has 
got established in Mr. Riderhood, there appears 
to be a general desire that circumstances had 
admitted of its being developed in any body else 
rather than that gentleman. 

‘* However,” says Miss Abbey, cheering them 
up, ‘you have done your duty like good and 
true men, and you had better come down and 
take something at the expense of the Porters.” 

This they all do, leaving the daughter watch- 
ing the father. To whom, in their absence, Bob 
Gliddery presents himself. 

‘*His gills looks rum; don’t they 
after inspecting the patient. 

Pleasant faintly nods. 

“His gills ‘ll look rummer when he wakes; 
won't they ?”’ says Bob. 

Pleasant hopes not. Why? 

‘*When he finds himself here, you know,” 
Bob explains. ‘Cause Miss Abbey forbid him 
the house and ordered him out of it. But what 
you may call the Fates ordered him into it again. 
Which is rumness; ain’t it?” 

** He wouldn't have come here of his own ac- 
cord,” returns poor Pleasant, with an effort at 
a little pride. 

**No,” retorts Bob. 
been let in, if he had.” 

The short delusion is quite dispelled now. 
As plainly as she sees on her arm the old father, 
unimproved, Pleasant sees that every body there 


9” 


says Bob, 


**Nor he wouldn’t have 


will cut him when he recovers consciousness. | 


“‘T'll take him away ever so soon as I can,” 


thinks Pleasant with a sigh; ‘* he’s best at | 


home.” 

Presently they all return, and wait for him to 
become conscious that they will all be glad to 
get rid of him. Some clothes are got together 
for him to wear, his own being saturated with 
water, and his present dress being composed of 
blankets. 

Becoming more and more uncomfortable, as 
though the prevalent dislike were finding him 
out somewhere in his sleep and expressing itself 
to him, the patient at last opens his eyes wide, 
and is assisted by his daughter to sit up in bed. 


says the doctor, “how 


“Well, Riderhood,” 
do you feel ?” 

He replies gruffly, ‘‘ Nothing to boast on.” 
Having, in fact, returned to life in an uncom. 
monly sulky state. 

“I don’t mean to preach; but I hope,” says 
the doctor, gravely shaking his head, “that this 
escape may have a good effect upon you, Rider- 
hood.” 

The patient’s discontented growl of a reply is 
not intelligible; his daughter, however, could 
interpret, if she would, that what he says is, he 
**don’t want no Poll-Parroting.” 

Mr. Riderhood next demands his shirt, and 
draws it on over his head (with his daughter's 
help) exactly as if he had just had a Fight. 

““Warn’t it a steamer?” he pauses to ask her, 

** Yes, father.” 

**T'll have the law on her, bust her! and make 
her pay for it.” 

He then buttons his linen very moodily, twice 
or thrice stopping to examine his arms and 
hands, as if to see what punishment he has re- 
ceived in the Fight. He then doggedly demands 
his other garments, and slowly gets them on, 
with an appearance of great malevolence toward 
his late opponent and all the spectators. He 
has an impression that his nose is bleeding, and 
several times draws the back of his hand across 
it, and looks for the result, in a pugilistic man- 
ner, greatly strengthening that incongruous re- 
semblance. 

‘*Where’s my fur cap?” he asks in a surly 


| . . 
voice, when he has shuffled his clothes on. 


” 


‘**Tn the river,” somebody rejoins. 

** And warn’t there no honest man to pick it 
up? OO’ course there was though, and to cut 
off with it arterwards. You are a rare lot, all 
on you!” 

Thus, Mr. Riderhood: taking from the hands 
of his daughter, with special ill-will, a lent cap, 
and grumbling as he pulls it down over his ears. 
Then, getting on his unsteady legs, leaning heav- 
ily upon her, and growling ‘‘ Hold still, can’t 
you? What! You must be a staggering next, 
must you?” he takes his departure out of the 
ring in which he has had that little turn-up with 
Death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A HAPPY RETURN OF THE DAY. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfer had seen a full quarter 
of a hundred more anniversaries of their wed- 
ding-day than Mr. and Mrs. Lammle had seen 
of theirs, but they still celebrated the occasion 
in the bosom of their family. Not that these 
celebrations ever resulted in any thing particu- 
larly agreeable, or that the family was ever dis- 
appointed by that circumstance on account of 
having looked forward to the return of the au- 
spicious day with sanguine anticipations of en- 
joyment. It was kept morally, rather as a Fast 
than a Feast, enabling Mrs. Wilfer to hold a 
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sombre darkling state, which exhibited that im- 
yressive woman in her choicest colors. 

The noble lady’s condition on these delightful 
occasions was one compounded of heroic endur- 
ance and heroic forgiveness. Lurid indications 
of the better marriages she might have made, 
shone athwart the awful gloom of her compos- 
ure, and fitfully revealed the cherub as a little 
monster unaccountably favored by Heaven, who 
had possessed himself of a blessing for which 
many of his superiors had sued and contended 
in vain. So firmly had this his position toward 
his treasure become established, that when the 
anniversary arrived, it always found him in an 
apologetic state. It is not impossible that his 
modest penitence may have even gone the length, 
of sometimes severely reproving him for that he 
ever took the liberty of making so exalted a 
character his wife. 

As for the children of the union, their experi- 
ence of these festivals had been sufficiently nn- 
comfortable to lead them annually to wish, when 
out of their tenderest years, either that Ma had 
married somebody else instead of much-teased 


Pa, or that Pa had married somebody else in- | 


stead of Ma. When there came to be but two 
sisters left at home, the daring mind of Bella on 
the next of these occasions scaled the height of 
wondering with droll vexation ‘‘ what on earth 
Pa ever could have seen in Ma, to induce him 
to make such a little fool of himself as to ask her 
to have him.” 

The revolving year now bringing the day round 


in its orderly sequence, Bella arrived ia the Bof- | 


It was 
the family custom when the day reeurred, to 
sacrifice a pair of fowls on the altar of Hymen ; 
and Bella had sent a note beforehand to inti- 
mate that she would bring the votive offering 


fin chariot to assist at the celebration. 


vith her. 
ed energies of two horses, two men, four wheels, 
and a plum-pudding carriage dog with as un- 
comfortable a collar on as if he had been George 
the Fourth, were deposited at the door of the 
parental dwelling. They were there received 
by Mrs. Wilfer in person, whose dignity on this, 
as on most special occasions, was heightened by 
a mysterious toothache. 

**T shall not require the carriage at night,” 
said Bella. ‘I shall walk back.” 


The male domestic of Mrs. Boffin touched his | 


hat, and in the act of departure had an awful 
glare bestowed upon him by Mrs. Wilfer, in- 
tended to carry deep into his audacious soul the 
assurance that, whatever his private suspicions 
might be, male domestics in livery were no rari- 
ty there. 

** Well, dear Ma,” said Bella, *‘ and how do 
you do?” 

‘*T am as well, Bella,” replied Mrs. Wilfer, 
‘as can be expected.” 


‘* Dear me, Ma,” said Bella; “ you talk as if | 


one was just born !” 
‘That's exactly what Ma has been doing,” 
interposed Lavvy, over the maternal shoulder, 


So Bella and the fowls, by the unit- 
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It’s all 
very well to laugh, Bella, but any thing more 
ex isperating it is impossible to conceive.” 

Mrs. Wilfer, with a look too full of majesty to 
be accompanied by any words, attended both 
her daughters to the kitchen, where the sacrifice 
was to be prepared. 


‘fever since we got up this morning. 


‘*Mr. Rokesmith,” said she, resignedly, ‘* has 
been so polite as to place his sitting-room at our 
disposal to-day. You will therefore, Bella, be 
entertained in the humble abode of your pa- 
rents, so far in accordance with your present style 
of living, that there will be a drawing-room for 
your reception as well as a dining-room. Your 
papa invited Mr. Rokesmith to partake of our 
lowly fare. In excusing himself on account of 


a particular engagement he offered the use of 
his apartment.” 
Bella happened to know that he had no en- 
gagement out of his own room at Mr. 
t 


30ffin’s, 

“We 
should only have put one another out of counte- 
nance,” she thought, ‘‘ and we do that quite oft- 
en enough as it is.” 

Yet she had sufficient curiosity about his room 
to run up to it with the least possible delay, and 
make a close inspection of its contents. It was 
tastefully though economically furnished, and 


uut she approved of his staying away. 


very neatly arranged. There were shelves and 
stands of books, English, French, and Italian ; 


and in a port-folio on the writing-table there 


| were sheets upon sheets of memoranda and cal- 


culations in figures, evidently referring to the 
3offin property. On that table also, carefully 
backed with canvas, varnished, mounted, and 
rolled like a map, was the placard descriptiy 
of the murdered man who had come from afar 
She shrank from this ghost- 
ly surprise, and felt quite frightened as she rolled 
Peeping about here and 
there she came upon a print, a graceful head of 
a pretty woman, elegantly framed, hanging in 
**Oh, indeed, 
Sir!” said Bella, after stopping to ruminate be- 
fore it. ‘Oh, indeed, Sir! I fancy I can guess 
whom you think that’s like. But I'll tell you 
what it’s much more like—your impudence!” 
Having said which she decamped: not solely 
because she was offended, but because there was 
nothing else to look at. 

‘‘ Now, Ma,” said Bella, reappearing in the 
kitchen with some remains of a blush, ‘‘you 
and Lavvy think magnificent me fit for no- 
thing, but I intend to prove the contrary. I 
mean to be Cook to-day.” 

** Hold!” rejoined her majestic mother. 
can not permit it. Cook, in that dress!” 

** As for my dress, Ma,” returned Bella, mer- 
rily searching in a dresser-drawer, “I mean to 
apron it and towel it all over the front;.and 
to permission, I mean.to do without.” 

** You cook ?” said Mrs. Wilfer. ** You, who 
never cooked when you were at home ?” 

‘*Yes, Ma,” returned Bella; ‘‘ that is precise- 
ly the state of the case.” 


to be her husband. 


and tied it up again. 


the corner by the easy -chair. 
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She girded herself with a white apron, and 
busily with knots and pins contrived a bib to it, 
coming close and tight under her chin, as if it 
had caught her round the neck to kiss her. 
Over this bib her dimples looked delightful, 
and under *t her pretty figure not less so. 
**Now, Ma,” said Bella, pushing back her hair 
from her temples with both hands, ‘ what’s 
first ?” 

“ First,” returned Mrs, Wilfer, solemnly, ‘if 
you persist in what I can not but regard as con- 
duct utterly incompatible with the equipage in 
which you arrived—” 

(‘* Which I do, Ma.”) 

‘First, then, you put the fowls down to the 
fire.” 

**'To—be—sure!” cried Bella; ‘‘and flour 
them, and twirl them round, and there they go!” 
sending them spinning at a great rate. ‘‘ What’s 
next, Ma?’ 

** Next,” said Mrs. Wilfer with a wave of her 
gloves, expressive of abdication under protest 
from the culinary throne, ‘‘ I would recommend 
examination of the bacon in the sauce-pan on 
the fire, aric also of the pofatoes by the applica- 
tion of a fork. Preparation of the greens will 


further become necessary if you persist in this 
unseemly demeanor.” 

“ As of course I do, Ma.” 

Persisting, Bella gave her attention to one 
thing and forgot the other, and gave her atten- 
tion to the other and forgot the third, and re- 
membering the third was distracted by the fourth, 


and made amends whenever she went wrong by 
giving the unfortunate fowls an extra spin, which 
made their chance of ever getting cooked ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. But it was pleasant cook- 
ery too. Meantime Miss Lavinia, oscillating 
between the kitchen and the opposite room, pre- 
pared the dining-table in the latter chamber. 
This office she (always doing her household 
spiriting with unwillingness) performed in a 
startling series of whisks and bumps; laying 
the table-cloth as if she were raising the wind, 
putting down the glasses and salt-cellars as if 
she were knocking at the door, and clashing the 
knives and forks in a skirmishing manner sug- 
gestive of hand-to-hand conflict. 

“Look at Ma,” whispered Lavinia to Bella 
when this was done, and they stood over the 
roasting fowls. ‘‘If one was the most dutiful 
child in existence (of course on the whole one 
hopes one is), isn’t she enough to make one 
want to poke her with something wooden, sit- 
ting there bolt upright in a corner?” 

**Only suppose,” returned Bella, ‘‘ that poor 
Pa was to sit bolt upright in another corner.” 

** My dear, he couldn’t do it,” said Lavvy. 
‘**Pa would loll directly. But indeed I do not 
believe there ever was any human creature who 
could keep so bolt upright as Ma, or put such sn 
amount of aggravation into one back! What’s 
the matter, Ma? Ain’t you well, Ma?” 

“*Doubtless I am very well,” returned Mrs. 


Wilfer, turning her eyes upon her youngest born | 
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with scornful fortitude. ‘* What should be the 
matter with Me?” 

“You don’t seem very brisk, Ma,” retorted 
Lavvy the bold. 

‘* Brisk ?” repeated her parent, ‘ Brisk ? 
Whence the low expression, Lavinia? If I am 
uncompluining, if I am silently contented with 
my lot, let that suffice for my family.” 

‘*Well, Ma,” returned Lavvy, ‘since you 
will force it out of me, I must respectfully take 
leave to say that your family are no doubt under 
the greatest obligations to you for having an 
annual toothache on your wedding-day, and 
that it’s very disinterested in you, and an im- 
mense blessing to them. Still, on the whole, 
it is possible to be too boastful even of that 
boon.” 

‘*You incarnation of sauciness,” said Mrs. 
Wilfer, ‘‘do you speak like that to me? On 
this day, of all days in the year? Pray do you 
know what would have become of you if I had 
not bestowed my hand upon R. W., your father, 
on this day ?” 

**No, Ma,” replied Lavvy, ‘‘I really do not; 
and, with the greatest respect for your abilities 
and information, I very much doubt.if you do 
either.” 

Whether or no the sharp vigor of this sally 
'on a weak point of Mrs. Wilfer’s intrenchments 
might have routed that heroine for the time, is 
rendered uncertain by the arrival of a flag of 
truce in the person of Mr. George Sampson: 
bidden to the feast as a friend of the family, 
whose affections were now understood to be in 
course of transferrence from Bella to Lavinia, 
and whom Lavinia kept—possibly in remem- 
brance of his bad taste in having overlooked her 
in the first instance—under a course of stinging 
discipline. 

“TI congratulate you, Mrs. Wilfer,” said Mr. 
George Sampson, who had meditated this neat 
address while coming along, ‘‘on the day.” 
Mrs. Wilfer thanked him with a magnanimous 
sigh, and again became an‘ unresisting prey to 
that inscrutable toothache. 

“T am surprised,” said Mr. Sampson, feebly, 
‘that Miss Bella condescends to cook.” 

| Here Miss Lavinia descended on the ill-starred 

young gentleman with a crushing supposition 
that at all events it was no business of his. This 
disposed of Mr. Sampson in a melancholy retire- 
ment of spirit, until the cherub arrived, whose 
amazement at the lovely woman’s occupation 
was great. 

However, she persisted in dishing the dinner 
as well as cooking it, and then sat down, bibless 
and apronless, to partake of it as an illustrious 
guest: Mrs. Wilfer first responding to her hus- 
band's cheerful ‘‘ For what we are about to re- 
ceive—” with a sepulchral Amen, calculated to 
cast a damp upon the stoutest appetite. 

‘¢But what,” said Bella, as she watched the 
carving of the fowls, ‘‘ makes them pink inside, 

| I wonder, Pa! Is it the breed ?” 
‘*No, I don’t think it’s the breed, my dear,” 
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iPa. ‘I rather think it is because they 


are not done.” 


return 


‘They ought to be,” said Bella. 

‘¢ Yes, [am aware they ought to be, my dear,” 
ined her father, ‘* but they—ain’t.” 

So the gridiron was put in requisition, 
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The stately woman would then, with a meritori- 
ous appearance of devoting herself to the general 
good, pursue her dinner as if she were feeding 
somebody else on high public grounds. 

Bella had brought dessert and two bottles of 
wine, thus shedding unprecedented splendor on 
Mrs. Wilfer did the honors of the 
first glass by proclaiming: “‘R. W., I drink to 
you.” 

‘*Thank you, my dear. And I to you.” 

**Pa and Ma!” said Bella. 
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er, never marry a little man!’ Papa also would | 
remark to me (he possessed extraordinary hu- | 
mor), ‘that a family of whales must not ally | 
themselves with sprats.’ His company was ea- 
gerly sought, as may be supposed, by the wits of 
the day, and our house was their continual re- 
sort. I have known as many as three copper- 
plate engravers exchanging the most exquisite 
sallies and retorts there at one time.” (Here 
Mr. Sampson delivered himself captive, and said, 
with an uneasy movement on his chair, that 
three was a large number, and it must have been 

highly entertaining.) ‘‘ Among the most prom- 
inent members of that distinguished circle was | 
a gentleman measuring six feet four in height. 

He was not an engraver.” (Here Mr. Sampson 
said, with no reason whatever, Of course not.) | 
“This gentleman was so obliging as to honor | 
me with attentions which I could not fail to un- 
derstand.” (Here Mr. Sampson murmured that 

when it came to that you could always tell.) 

“*T immediately announced to both my parents 

that those attentions were misplaced, and that I | 
could not favor his suit. They inquired was he | 
too tall? I replied it was not the stature, but 
the intellect was too lofty. At our house, I said, 

the tone was too brilliant, the pressure was too 

high, to be maintained by me, a mere woman, 

in everyday domestic life. I well remember 

mamma’s clasping her hands, and exclaiming, | 
‘This will end in a little man!’” (Here Mr. | 
Sampson glanced at his host and shook his head 

with despondency.) ‘She afterward went so far | 
as to predict that it would end in a little man 

whose mind would be below the average, but 

that was in what I may denominate a paroxysm 

of maternal disappointment. Within a month,” | 
said Mrs. Wilfer, deepening her voice, as if she | 
were relating a terrible ghost story, “‘ within a 

month I first saw R. W., my husband. Within | 
a year I married him. It is natural for the | 
mind to recall these dark coincidences on the | 
present day.” 

Mr. Sampson at length released from the cus- 
tody of Mrs. Wilfer’s eye, now drew a long | 
breath, and made the original and striking re- 
mark that there was no accounting for these sort 
of presentiments. R.W. scratched his head and 
looked apologetically all round the table until he 
came to his wife, when, observing her, as it were, | 
shrouded in a more sombre weight than before, 
he once more hinted, ‘‘ My dear, I am really 
afraid you are not altogether enjoying yourself?” 
To which she once more replied, “On the con- | 
trary, R.W. Quite so.” 

The wretched Mr. Sampson’s position at this | 
agreeable entertainment was truly pitiable. For | 
not only was he exposed defenseless to the ha- 
rangues of Mrs. Wilfer, but he received the ut- | 
most contumely at the hands of Lavinia; who, 
partly to show Bella that she (Lavinia) could do 
what she liked with him, and partly to pay him 
off for still obviously admiring Bella’s beauty, 
led him the life of a dog. Illuminated on the 
one hand by the stately graces of Mrs. Wilfer’s 


| grave, weighty secrets. 
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oratory, and shadowed on the other by the checks 


and frowns of the young lady to whom he had 
devoted himself in his destitution, the sufferings 
of this young gentleman were distressing to wit. 
ness. If his mind for the moment reeled under 
them, it may be urged, in extenuation of its 
weakness, that it was constitutionally a knock- 


knee’d mind, and never very strong upon its legs, 


The rosy hours were thus beguiled until it was 
time for Bella to have Pa’s escort back. Thy 
dimples duly tied up in the bonnet-strings, and 
the leave-taking done, they got out into the air, 
and the cherub drew a long breath as if he found 
it refreshing. 

** Well, dear Pa,” said Bella, ‘* the anniversa- 
ry may be considered over.” 

** Yes, my dear,” returned the cherub, “there's 
another of ’em gone.” 

Bella drew his arm closer through hers as 
they walked along, and gave it a number of 
consolatory pats. ‘* Thank you, my dear,” he 
said, as if she had spoken; ‘I am all right, my 
dear. Well, and how do you get on, Bella?” ; 

**T am not at all improved, Pa.” 

**Ain’t you really, though ?” 

**No, Pa. On the contrary, I am worse.” 

** Lor!” said the cherub. 

*“*T am worse, Pa. I make so many calcula- 
tions how much a year I must have when I mar- 
ry, and what is the least I can manage to 
with, that I am beginning to get wrinkles over 
my nose. Did you notice any wrinkles over my 
nose this evening, Pa?” 

Pa laughing at this, Bella gave him two or 
three shakes. 

“You won’t laugh, Sir, when you see your 
lovely woman turning haggard. You had bet- 
ter be prepared in time, I can tell you. I shall 
not be able to keep my greediness for money out 
of my eyes long, and when you see it there you'll 
be sorry, and serve you right for not being warn- 
ed in time. Now, Sir, we entered into a bond 
of confidence. Have you any thing to impart?” 

**T thought it was you who was to impart, my 
love.” 

‘‘Oh! did you indeed, Sir? Then why didn't 
you ask me the moment we came out? The 
confidences of lovely women are not to be slight- 
ed. However, I forgive you this once; and look 
here, Pa, that’s’”—Bella !aid the little forefinger 


| of her right glove on her lip, and then laid it on 


her father’s lip—“ that’s a kiss for you. And 
now I am going seriously to tell you—let me 
see how many—four secrets. Mind! Serious, 
Strictly between our- 
selves.” 

‘‘ Number one, my dear ?” said her father, set- 
tling her arm comfortably and confidentially. 

‘*Number one,” said Bella, ‘‘will electrify 
you, Pa. Who do you think has’—she was 
confused here in spite of her merry way of be- 
ginning—‘‘ has made an offer to me?” 

Pa looked in her face, and looked at the 
ground, and locked in her face again, and de- 
clared he could never guess. 
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‘¢Mr. Rokesmith.” 

‘You don’t tell me so, my dear!” 

‘¢ Mis—ter Roke—smith, Pa,” said Bella, sep- 
arating the syllables for emphasis. ‘“ What do 
you say to that ?” 

” Pa answered quietly with the counter-ques- 
tion, ** What did you say to that, my love ?” 

‘‘T said No,” returned Bella, sharply. ‘Of 
course.” 

‘* Yes, 
ting. 

*“ And I told him why I thought it a betrayal 
of trust on his part, and an affront to me,’’ said 
Bella. 

‘Yes, I am astonished indeed. 
I wonder he committed himself without seeing 
more of his way first. Now I think of it, I sus- 
pect he always has admired you though, my 
d ar.” 

‘* A hackney coachman may admire me,” re- 
marked Bella, with a touch of her mother’s loft- 


Of course,” said her father, medita- 


To be sure. 


ness. 

‘‘ It’s highly probable, my love. 
my dear ?” 

“Number two, Pa, is much to the same pur- 
pose, though not so preposterous. Mr. Light- 
wood would propose to me, if I would let him.” 

‘Then I understand, my dear, that you don’t 
intend to let him ?” 

Bella again saying, with her former emphasis, 
‘“Why, of course not!’ her father felt himself 
bound to echo, *‘ Of course not.” 

**T don’t care for him,” said Bella. 

‘*That’s enough,” her father interposed. 

“No, Pa, it’s not enough,” rejoined Bella, 
giving him another shake ortwo. ‘‘ Haven’t I 
told you what a mercenary little wretch I am? 
It only becomes enough when he has no money, 
and no clients, and no expectations, and no any 
thing but debts.” 

**Hah!” said the cherub, a little depressed. 
‘‘Number three, my dear ?” 

‘‘ Number three, Pa, is a better thing. <A gen- 
erous thing, a noble thing a delightful thing. 
Mrs. Boffin has herself told me, as a secret, with 
her own kind lips—and truer lips never opened 
or closed in this life, I am sure—that they wish 
to see me well married; and that when I marry 
with their consent they will portion me most 
handsomely.” Here the grateful girl burst out 
crying very heartily. 

** Don’t cry, my darling,” said her father, with 
his hand to his eyes; ‘‘it’s excusable in me to 
be a little overcome when I find that my dear 
favorite child is, after ail disappointments, to be 
so provided for and so raised in the world; ‘but 
don’t you cry, don’t you cry. I am very thank- 
ful. I congratulate you with all my heart, my 
dear.” The good soft little fellow, drying his 
eyes here, Bella put her arms round his neck 
and tenderly kissed him on the high road, pas- 
sionately telling him he was the best of fathers 
and the best of friends, and that on her wedding- 
morning she would go down on her knees to 


Number two, 
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him and beg his pardon for having ever teased 
him or seemed insensible to the worth of such a 
patient, sympathetic, genial, fresh young heart. 
At every one of her adjectives she redoubled her 
kisses, and finally kissed his hat off, and then 
laughed immoderately when the wind took it 
and he ran after it. 

When he had recovered his hat and his breath, 
and they were going on again once more, said 
her father then: ‘‘ Number four, my dear ?” 

Bella’s countenance fell in the midst of her 
mirth. ‘* After all, perhaps I had better put off 
number four, Pa. more, if for 
never so short a time, to hope that it may not 
really be so.” 


Let me try once 


The change in her strengthened the cherub’s 
interest in number four, and he said, quietly: 
‘*May not be so, my dear? May not be how, 
my dear ?” 

Bella looked at him pensively, and shook her 
head. 

“And yet I know right well it is so, Pa. 
know it only too well.” 

** My love,” returned her father, 
me quite uncomfortable. 
any body else, my dear? 

“No, Pa.” 

**Yes to any body?” he suggested, lifting up 
his eyebrows. 

“Ra, Fa.” 

‘Is there any body else who would take his 
chance between Yes and No, if you would let 


’ 


‘you meke 
Have you said No to 


el 
him, my dear ?’ 

** Not that I know of, Pa.” 

‘*There can’t be somebody who won't take his 
chance when you want him to ?” said the cherub, 
as a last resource. 

‘*Why, of course not, Pa,” said Bella, giving 
him another shake or two. 

**No, of course not,” he assented. ‘* Bella, 
my dear, Iam afraid I must either have no sleep 
to-night, or 1 must press for number four.” 

‘Oh, Pa, there is no g¢ 
Iam so sorry for it, lam so unwilling to believe 
it, I have tried so earnestly not to see it, that it 
is very hard to tell, even to you. But Mr. Bof- 
fin is being spoiled by prosperity, and is chang- 
ing every day.” 

‘*My dear Bella, I hope and trust not.” 

**T have hoped and trusted not too, Pa; but 
every day he changes for the worse, and for the 
Not to me—he is always much the same 
to me—but to others about him. Before my 
eyes he grows suspicious, capricious, hard, ty- 
rannical, unjust. If ever a good man were ruin- 
ed by good fortune, it is my benefactor. And 
yet, Pa, think how terrible the fascination of 
money is! I see this, and hate this, and dread 
this, and don’t know but that money might make 
a much worse change in me. And yet I have 
money always in my thoughts and my desires; 
and the whole life I place before myself is money, 
money, money, and what money can make of 
life !” 


od in number four! 


worse, 
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A SERMON TO SERVANTS. 

ye traveling through Tennessee, some 
years ago, I happened to hear a sermon 
which I think worth reporting. The preacher 
was a clergyman who had just purchased a plant- 
ation with the slaves upon it. This was the 
first Sunday of his occupancy, and I was in- 
formed that he proposed to inaugurate his new 
‘*settlement” by instructing his people as to 
their duties and obligations. ‘The meeting was 
held in the wheel-shed. The audience, an un- 
washed, uncombed group of negro men, wo- 
men, and children, stood before the preacher, 
who was seated upon the tongue of the cart. 
After a hymn had been sung the preacher pro- 
ceeded to hold forth from the text, ‘* Servants, 

obey your masters according to the flesh.” 
** My colored friends,” he began, reading 
from a paper which he skillfully concealed from 
his hearers between the leaves of the Hymn- 


Book, ‘‘ we have but a very short time sus- | 
,’ . 


tained to each other the relation of master and 
servant. Ido not know how well you may have 
beén instructed as to the duties of this relation; 
but I consider that I am called upon this occa- 
sion, the first upon which we have assembled 
ourselves together for the worship of God, to 
speak to you on the subject of your duties to me 
your master. And, first, I will consider what 
your duties are.” 

Here the reverend gentleman closed his book, 
and entered upon an extemporaneous address. 

“In the first place, it is your duty to rise 
promptly in the morning at the blowing of the 
horn. ‘Too much sleep is not good for either 
body or mind. All through this blessed Book,” 
he continued, holding up by mistake the Hymn- 
Book, “if you could read you would find ex- 
hortations on the subject of oversleeping, and 
warnings against it. There is no greater tempt- 
ation to which you are exposed than that of 
yielding to an inclination to sleep. It is the be- 
setting sin of your race. ‘A little more sleep, 
a little more slumber, a little more folding of 
the hands together,’ is the language of your 
hearts. Now, this is nothing more nor less than 
a temptation of that old wicked serpent, the 
Devil, who first deceived our parents in the gar- 


den of Paradise, and who goes about like ¢ roar- | 


ing lion seeking whom he may devour. Now, 
if you yield to this temptation, you will surely 
be devoured by the Devil. Your souls will sure- 
ly be lost; everlasting destruction and eternal 
woe will be your portion forever among the fiends 
of hell. I know it seems a little hard, espe- 


cially if the morning isa little cold, to resist the | 


temptation to sleep; but you must, or burn for- 
ever in a fire of brimstone and sulphur ten thou- 


sand million times hotter than the hottest fire 


you ever felt in your lives, where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. And there 
you will have to burn for ever and ever. When 
you have suffered there millions and billions and 
trillions of years, your suffering will just be be- 
gun. You will have to stay there as long after 
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that lapse of time as though you had not been 
there a second, 

* Just think fora moment of the greatness of 
your sin! Your kind, trusting master, who has 
the bronchitis, and knows not what it is to have 
a well day, gets up early in the cold morning, 
and stands undressed at the open door or win- 
dow, with the cold blast blowing upon him, lia 
ble to take his death by cold, and blows his 
horn. With a trusting heart he returns to his 
bed, believing that his servants think enough of 
him to obey the summons to rise. Now think 
of his disappointment and your sin when he 
awakes two hours after to find his confidence 
betrayed and you in bed; to find that, instead 
of being up and about your work like faithful 
servants, you are wasting in slumber his precious 
time. For when you oversleep your hour, it is 
not your time but mine you are squandering, 
and it’s just as wicked and hell-deserving to 
waste my time as to steal my money. You have 
no time—not a second—except what I in ny 
kindness grant you, for you are my property. | 
have bought you, paid money for you earned 
by hard labor, riding on horseback in the blaz- 
ing midsummer sun, and in the cold and rain, 
and snow and sleet, and preaching day and 
night, until I have worn myself out in the sery 
ice of God and my fellow-men; so that I feel 
that I can not last long; that my days here are 
numbered. I feel that you will not long have 
me for a master”’—[Here the preacher was al- 
most choked by his emotion].—‘ If you are wn- 
kiad and unfaithful to me now, you will when 
you see me cold and stiff in my shroud, and 
hear the clods rattling on my coftin.”—[At this 
point, unable to proceed, the speaker drew from 
his coat-pocket a red silk handkerchief, blew his 
nose, and wiped his eyes. Having recovered 
his composure somewhat by this diversion, he 
added, in low, tremulous tones] — ‘‘ You will 
be stung by the worm of remorse.” 

This pathetic sentence, which brought tears to 
the eyes of many of his impulsive, demonstrative 
audience, closed the first portion of the discourse 
of this original sermonizer. Having disposed of 
this point the preacher proceeded to enlarge upon 
the other duties of slaves, some of which duties 
I think are not to be found in the code as given 
to Moses, or in that set forth by Christ and his 
Apostles. Notwithstanding this, his hearers 
were threatened, in case of their violation, with 
everlasting destruction of soul and body. He 
then proceeded, by what law of association I 
leave psychologists to explain, to set forth a 
somewhat original theology in something like 
these terms : 

**You owe some duties to yourselves as well 
as to your master. It is your duty to improve 
the time which I will give you wisely. Ili 
give you Saturday night of each weck after your 
day’s work is done, and all the little jobs, such 
as feeding, milking. bringing the water, and 
chopping the wood for Sunday, ete. I can not 
give you any other night of the week, for you 
know there are a great many things to be done 
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A SERMON 
at night. There is the cotton to be baled, two 
cribs of corn to be shucked, and a part of it to 
be shelled for meal and hominy; wood to be 
chopped for the morning; apples and peaches 
to bring from the orchard and cut for drying; 
se to be picked and the sheep to be 
the pease and beans to be thrashed 
Now all these 
little things must be done at night, besides many 
more which I have not mentioned. We can't 

vend daylight on such trifles, because if we did 

1e cotton rot in the bolls. But the 
hts are getting long now, and if you will 
make out your plans, you can accomplish a 
at deal in a night. Now it is your duty to 
iploy this night I give you profitably. Ihave 
proved that it is impossible for me to give you 
any but Saturday night. If I should give you 
uny other you would sit up too late at your 
work, and then would sleep over my work the 
next day. 

‘You will need to put you up some beds, 
and get some bed-clothing for the winter. And 
now, maybe, you would like to know how you 
can earn money for this purpose, and I'll tell 
you! You mencan make bread-trays—-there’s 
ity of fine cypress on the plantation; or you 


the get 
sheared ; 
out, and spinning to be done. 


wou'd 


I 
‘ 


in braid foot-mats—plenty of nice white shucks 
at the cribs ; or you can make brooms, and scrub- 
mops, and tables, and chests to sell. 
can have coal-kilns; and any Saturday night, 
for a small share in the profits, I would let you 
take my wagon and horses and haul it into some 
Or you can have a patch and raise 
some sweet potatoes or water-melons or corn to 
sell. Dll go shares with any of you in this 
matter. Ill furnish the land, and you do the 
work on Saturday nights when there is a moon. 
Why there are a thousand ways’’—exclaimed 
the preacher, enthusiastically—‘‘ in which you 
But 


mind, I'll have no raising of fowls and pigs for 


Or you 


blacksmith. 


can make all the pocket-moncy you need. 
sale. They would get their living from my corn 
and wheat and oats; I should have to sustain 
them, be at all the expense of supplying them 
with food; and besides this, you would claim all 
the eggs on the plantation as laid by your hens, 
and would sell three times as many pigs and 
chickens as you raised. I’ve seen the thing tried 

I know all about it. And there’s 
to be no selling of apples and peaches; indeed, 
I might as well say it here as any where, you 
are not to go into my orchards at all. I shall 
need all the fruit that is net used in my family 
or dried for fattening my hogs. But there are 
always berries or nuts in the wocds which you 
can gather and take to the village Saturday 
night or Sunday. I'm willing to give you a 
pass any time for this purpose. A little later 
and the persimmons will be ripe; you can dry 
them and make beer of them, and have it all 
winter to sell. Then there are partridge-eggs, 
you can get five cents a dozen for all you find; 
then you can have your traps for birds and coons 
and possums; I reckon partridges will bring five 
cents apiece this fall, and possuins half a dollar ; 


too often. 


TO SERVANTS. 


coons won't bring so much. 

men or boys, by going in 
morning, can make a half dollar i 
blacking the 
young men—the y 


boots and brushing 

} vung lawyers and doct 
clerks who ha : 

your dime or quar 

of planters’ son 

there’s no en 

make money. I believe if 

get rich;” and the preacher 

i , and most of 

him. 

** As for you women, you can make money 
in almost all the ways I have mentioned; 
besides, you can knit socks and stockings t 
You can sew and wash for negroes round 
who haven’t any body to do these thing 
them, any time 
given them to work for themselves. You « 
spin some cotton—I sha’n’t charge you any th 
then double and twist it 
and carry it to the village and sell it 
merchant for wrapping-cord. Th 
make soap and sell it. 
have an ash-hopper, for I mean t 
half the ashes you burn in your house 
the grease from the tops of the pot re you 
boil your bacon, and all the bones from the meat 
you eat; for bones when boiled in lye give out 
Then you can wash 
for young men in the village—carry the clean 
clothes in on Sunday morning and bring out the 
dirty ones. Then you can have all the goose- 
You'll find a ready 


or who haven’t, as you have, 


for the cotton you use 


You ought ev 


a good chance of grease. 


quills the geese lose. sale 
for tl Some people will buy them for pens, 
and some for tooth-picks. Why it would take 
me all day to mention all the different ways in 
which you can make money, if you'll only 
about it in the right way. 

‘*And you must go to work 
there is no time to be lost. Even now, not to 
speak of the winter, you are in great need of a 
great many things. You must have kettles to 
boil your bacon in, and you need pot-hooks, and 
skillets. and lids, for the purpose of baki 
You c@® «lways b 
and broil your m 
done up to this time—there’ 
it. You'll never save 
way. 


sc, 


£0 


immediate 


ike your cakes in the ash 
at on the coals, as you have 
in that 
You'll have to have tin buckets to carry 
your dinners to the 
your buttermilk from. 


any so 


field in, and tin cups to drink 
I can’t have you using 
my vessels much longer; you'd soon have ther 
battered to pieces. Then you want water-buck- 
ets, and plates, and cups and saucers, and knives 
and forks, and spoons. You see I am ambitious 
for you; I want you to live genteelly. In get- 
ting these things for yourself the expense, you 
see, is divided among you, and so cut up that 
you will hardly feel it; whereas, if I should un- 
dertake to get them all, it would come very hard 
upon me, 

‘‘Then there are your winter stockings. I 
don’t want you to be hobbling around here this 


winter with frost-bitten feet and chilblains. 
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Now I intend to furnish you with the cotton, 
and so help you along; but you must spin and 
knit it, or get it done. 


The women can do this | 


for themselves Saturday nights—there are a good | 


many between this and cold weather—and the 
men can hire it done for a trifle. 

Then about your winter clothing. Now som 
masters wouldn’t trouble themselves about the 
matter. Mr. Haltom, over here, never bothers 
his head about such things; his niggers have to 
shift for themselves. But I don’t mean to treat 
you in any such inhuman way. I mean to have 
the stuff spun for your winter clothes by the wo- 
meh at nights, and on rainy days, and when 
they are a little ailing—not well enough to do 
field-work ; then I mean to get it wove, so that 
you'll have nothing to do but to see to the 
making, which you can do on Saturday nights. 
The men can’t do their own sewing, but they 
can change work with the women—make them 
tables, or put them up shelves, or carry their 
stuff to the village and sell it for them, while 
the women do their sewing. Your mistress, of 


}is no harm in it. 


course, couldn’t sew and knit for you all; it | 


would come very hard upon her if she was to 
undertake it, but, divided among you, it would 
become very little. A woman who is smart with 
her needle can almost make a pair of pants in a 
night, and you know on Saturday nights you 
can sit up late, and work until midnight, be- 
cause you can sleep late the next morning. 
**Then you'll need shoes for the winter, but 
these won't cost you much; leather is cheap this 
Fall, and one pair will last through the winter, 
for your big feet are tough, and you can go bare- 


footed until late, and turn your feet out to grass | 


early”—here the orator smiled at his own wit. 
‘* Besides these necessary articles you'll want 
some nice clothes for church. You see I have 
some pride for my servants; I want them to 
appear as well as other folk’s negroes. I hear 
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Mr. Shoemaker brags a great deal about his 
plantation and niggers, and I want to be able to 
brag about mine.” 

At this speech of their new master’s some of 
the motley audience smiled, but grimly enough ; 
others displayed their great white teeth with 
well-pleased countenances; while others still 
looked sullen, as though determined not to be 
humbugged. 

**Now you can go to your cabins,” resumed 
the preacher. ‘‘I wish you to spend the Sab- 
bath-day quietly and decently, for remember it 
is God’s holy day. Think over seriously what I 


have said to you, and make out your plans. Lay 


out to-day your work for next Saturday night, 
and when the time comes go about it in earnest. 
If any of you wish to take a quiet walk into the 
woods, to pick:a few berries or nuts, why there 
Some of you spoke about 
going to the village. If you will come to me 
after we have sung another hymn I'll give you 
passes, provided you'll promise not to stand 
around on the streets engaged in loud talking 
and laughing with other negroes. You must go 
there and attend to your trading, and then come 
directly home. I can see no harm in your going 
there quietly, attending to your business, and 
quietly returning home. Every body isn’t re- 
quired by God to keep the Sabbath in the same 
way. You are simply not to do the same things 
on Sunday that you do during the week. The 
idea is relaxation from the work of the week. 
Besides, you are obliged to do some trading, 
and there’s no other time but Sunday for you 
to do it.” 

With this orthodox thought the preacher closed 
his sermon, a hymn was sung, and then the ne- 
groes dispersed, their heads filled, doubtless, 
with thoughts of the money they were to make 
by the sale of shed goose-quills and partridge- 
eggs. 





UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 2d of March, two days 

before the close of the present Congress. Many 

important measures remain to be disposed of. We 

present a summary of those upon which action has 
been taken: 

On the 8th of February the electoral vote for 

President and Vice-President was counted in the 
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| yond their natural lives was passed in the House 


| 


House, the Senate being present. The whole num- | 
ber of electoral votes was 233: for Abraham Lin- | 


coln for President, and Andrew Johnson for Vice- 
President, 212; for George B. M‘Clellan and George 
Il. Pendleton, 21. The bill providing a gov- 
ernment for States overthrown or subverted by re- 
bellion has been laid on the table in the House; in 
the Senate Mr. Sumner's substitute, which would 
exclude all the Southern States from representa- 
tion until that privilege should be accorded them 
by a law of Congress, has been rejected by a large 
majority.—The bill repealing the law which pro- 
hibits the forfeiture of the real estate of rebels be- 








by a majority of one. The following bills, hay- 
ing passed both Houses of Congress, have become 
laws: The Fortification bill, appropriating two and 
one-half millions.—A bill recognizing as post routes 
the bridges to be built over the Ohio at Cincinnati 
and Louisville.—A bill to establish mail-steamship 
communication between the United States and Chi- 
na.—The bill freeing the wives and children of col- 
ored soldiers.—The Indian Appropriation, and the 
Army and Navy Appropriation bills.—A joint reso- 
lution of inquiry into the condition of the Indian 
tribes.—A bill appropriating $25,000 to purchase a 
painting of Mr. Powell which shall commemorate 
some national victory.—The Six Hundred Million 
Loan bill, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to borrow $600,000.000, and to issue therefor bonds 
or Treasury notes, the bonds to be payable at any 
period within forty years from date, the interest to 
be paid semi-annually, annually, or at maturity, 
“and the principal, or interest, or both, shall be 


as he 
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made payable in coin, or other lawful money, pro- 
vided that the rate of interest on such bonds or 
Treasury notes shall not exceed six per cent. per 
annum, and when not payable in coin, shall not ex- 
coed seven and three-tenths per cent. per annum.” 
___In the Senate, the following bills have passed : 
\ bill to exclude from representation in the Elect- 
oral College the States which were in rebellion 
November 8, 1864.—A Postal bill, providing that 
letters unpaid, or Jacking more than a single rate 
of payment, should be returned to their writers with 
notification. —A bill to take one degree of latitude 
from the Territory of Utah, and to add the same to 
the State of Nevada.—A bill to reimburse Missouri 
fur expenses incurred in calling out militia, which 
bill the House tabled.—A bill to amend the Copy- 
right Law so as to authorize the copyrighting of 
photographs ; also to require that a copy of every 
book copyrighted in the United States shall be for- 
warded to the library of Congress, a failure to do 
which forfeiting the copyright.—A bill making an 
appropriation to increase the salaries of the Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Departments to $3500 per annum, 
and of $60,000 for the extension of the Congres- 
sional Library. — Tie House resolution to reduce 
the duty on imported printing paper was so amend- 
ed as to reduce the duty to 15 per cent. — A res- 
olution calling for the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry on the explosion of the Petersburg mine, 
with which request the President complied; the 
failure in the assault on the occasion of the explo- 
was ascribed to disobedience of orders on the 
of General Burnside, and to a lack of prompt- 
and courage 
The following are the principal measures which 
have been adopted in the House: Bills for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around Niagara Falls, and 
of a canal to connect Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
sissippi River; which bills have been reported in 
the Senate, with a joint resolution as a substitute 
for both, authorizing surveys to be made with a 
view to the construction of these works.—A resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on the Cenduct of 
the War to investigate the military operations of 
General Rosecrans, from his campaign in West Vir- 
ginia down to the close of the recent campaign in 
Missouri.—A joint resolution appropriating $1000 
for a bust of the late Chief Justice Taney.—A res- 
olution of inquiry into the number of rebel prison- 
ers which have been enlisted in the Federal service ; 
to which the Secretary of War replied that the total 
number of such enlistments has been 3800; that 
they ceased in September last by order of the War 
Department; and that no United States bounty had 
ever been paid to such recruits, 

An unavailing ‘‘ Peace Conference” was held on 
the 3d of February, on board a United States steamer 
in Hampton Roads. On the 28th of December Mr. 
Francis P. Blair had been authorized by our Gov- 
ernment to pass the lines of the army and proceed 
to Richmond ; he was charged with no public mis- 
sion. During this visit he had an interview with 
Jefferson Davis, from whom he received a letter, 
dated January 12, to the effect that he was ready to 
appoint a Commission, provided it would be received 
by the Government of the United States, in order to 
‘*renew the effort to enter into a conference with a 
view to secure peace between the two countries.” 
To this President Lincoln replied that he was ready 
to receive an informal agent representing those 
“now resisting the national authority, with a view 
of securing peace to the people of our common coun- 


sion 
part 


ness 


in his subordinate officers.—— 


’ 
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try.” Mr. Davis thereupon appointed Alexander 
H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
R. M. T. Hunter, and John A. Campbell, as com- 
missioners. After some delay these persons were 
permitted to proceed to Fortress Monroe, where they 
were met by Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State. 
Ihe Secretary was instructed to insist that the in- 
dispensable conditions to negotiation were that the 
National authority should be restored throughout 
all the States; that the pt sition of the Executive on 
the slavery question would be maintained; that 
there would be no cessation of hostilities short of an 
end of the war and the disbanding of all the 
hostile to the Government; any proposition 


stipulations would be 


forces 

and that 
not inconsistent with these 
liberally considered. Before any intel, iew took 
place the President decided to be present at the con- 
ference ; he accordingly proceeded to Fortress Mon- 
roe. The meeting between the President and Secre- 
tary of State on one side, and the three Commission- 
ers on the other, lasted several hours. The result, as 
offic ially stated by the Southern Commissioners, was 
that they were informed that the Message of Presi- 
dent Lincoln of last December explains his senti- 
ments upon the terms and conditions of peace, and 
they were not informed that these would be modi- 
fied; that no treaty would be made looking to the 
independence of the Southern States; 
any truce be entered upon without an assurance in 
advance of the restoration of the authority and laws 
of the United States over the whole Confederacy ; 
but that individuals liable to pains and penalties 
would be liberally dealt with. 
dispatch to our Minister to England, gives the same 
general account, but adds: ‘‘ What the insurgent 
party seemed chiefly to favor was a postponement 
of the question of separation upon which the war is 
waged, and a mutual direction of the efforts of the 
Government as well as those of the insurgents to 
some extrinsic policy or scheme for a season, during 
which passions might be expected to subside, and 
the armies be reduced, and trade and intercourse 
between the people of both sections be r 
The President also says: 


nor would 


Mr. Seward, in a 


new ed,” 


‘*Tt was not said by the 
other party that in any event, or on any condition, 
they would not consent to reunion; and yet they 
equally omitted to declare that they would so con- 


sent. They seemed to desire a postponement of 
that question, and the adoption of some other course 
first, which might or might not lead to reunion, but 
which we thought would amount to an indefinite 
postponement. The conference ended without re- 
sult.” 

The dead-lock between the two armies near Rich- 
mond still continues. During the month of Febru- 
ary the only important operation which took place 
was on the 5th, when Grant made a movement to 
extend his left toward Hatcher’s Run. Two corps, 
the Second and the Fifth, were engaged in this 
mevement. The general result was that we ad- 
vanced until we came near the intrenched lines of the 
enemy, then halted, and threw up intrenchments. 
The Confederates attacked these intrenchments and 
were repulsed, and the Union forces gained some 
three or four miles of ground. In the Southwest 
no important military operations have taken place. 
It is presumed that a considerable part of both ar- 
mies have been transferred from Tennessee to Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, where the great interest of 
the time is now centred. 

The capture of Fort Fisher, January 15, was fol- 
lowed immediately by the abandonment by the 
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cations guarding the mouth of the Cape Fear River. 
The Confederates fell back gradually up the penin- 
sula toward Wilmington, when they found them- 
selves hardly pressed. The navy co-operated with 
the army by advancing both by the ocean and the 
river. They were obliged to move cautiously up 
the river, on account of the torpedoes which had 
been placed in the stream. The first movement in 
force toward Wilmington was made on the 11th of 
February. It resulted in advancing our position 
some miles, with a loss in killed and wounded of 
about 60 men. On the 17th, Fort Anderson, the 
last strong point on the river, just below Wilming- 
ton, was attacked by the fleet, while General Scho- 
field, who now commands in this district, advanced 
by land, hoping to prevent the escape of the enemy. 
The fort was evacuated during the night of the 18th, 
but the enemy in and about it escaped capture. 
Ten heavy guns and a quantity of ammunition were 
left behind. A slight stand was made on the 20th, 
but this was easily overcome. On the 21st the 
Confederates began to evacuate Wilmington, and 
possession was taken of the place by the Union 
forees on the 22d of February, the anniversary of 
Washington’s birthday. Including those captured 
at Fort Anderson, we took 700 prisoners and 30 
guns, 

The accounts of Sherman’s march into Carolina 
are as yet derived almost wholly from Confederate 
sources, and for some time the Southern papers have 
been prohibited from publishing definite war news. 
On the night of the 27th of January an extensive 
conflagration took place in Savannah. It broke out 
in a stable, whether by accident or design is uncer- 
tain. Owing to the inactivity of the fire depart- 
ment the flames spread rapidly, apd finally reached 
the arsenal, where a large quantity of shells, left by 
the Confederates on their retreat, still remained. 
These exploded, causing a great destruction of prop- 
erty and some loss of life.—Sherman, meanwhile, 
had set his troops in motion from Savannah toward 
South Carolina. They advanced in separate col- 
umns, in such a manner as to leave the enemy in 
utter uncertainty as to their real destination. As 
the event showed, the principal immediate object 
was Branchville, a little village sixty-two miles 
northwest of Charleston, important only as being 
at the junction of several railroads, by one of which 
Charleston derived its chief supplies from Central 
Georgia. This place fell into Sherman’s hands on 
the 11th of February, the Confederates, under Beau- 
regard, retreating northward toward Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina. Sherman followed, leav- 
ing behind a force which effectually destroyed the 
railroad for miles. On the 17th he approached 
Columbia, which was evacuated by Beauregard, 
and occupied by Sherman. A disastrous conflagra- 
tion took place in the capital of South Carolina a 
few days later. One account says that the Confed- 
erates themselves set fire to the place; another that 
it was burned by order of Sherman, in retaliation 
for his troops having been fired upon by citizens 
from their houses, after the place had been aban- 
doned by the military forces of the Confederacy.— 
The occupation of Columbia is the last positive in- 
formation which has been received from Sherman’s 
army. The Southern papers merely give vague in- 
timations of skirmishes, ard of measures taken to 
concentrate forces to prevent his further advance. 

In the mean while General Gillmore, whe had re- 
placed Foster in the command of the forces before 
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Confederates of Fort Caswell and the other fortifi- 


Charleston, had landed a considerable force 
James Island, who, after some fighting, succeeded 
in establishing themselves within two miles of the 
city. Charleston, which had for many months with- 
stood all attempts made upon it in front, was rep- 
dered untenable by this attack upon the rear, at a 
distance of more than sixty miles. The most that 
Hardee, who commanded there, could hope to «& 
was to save the garrison. The evacuation was 
commenced on the night of February 15, and wa 
quietly carried on for two days. At davlight o; 
the 18th it was discovered that there were no tro: ps 
in Forts Sumter and Moultrie, or in the works « 

James Island. The flag of the Union was raised on 
Sumter on the morning of the 18th by a detachn 


ded 
i 


from the Twenty-first United States colored trox ps. 
The brick walls of the fort had been knocked down, 
and to the eye it appeared a shapeless mass of ruins, 
It had really been converted into an earth-work far 
stronger than the fort had ever before been. The 
other works in and about the harbor were found de- 
serted, and possession was taken of them by Colonel 
Bennett, of the colored regiment, belonging to Gen- 
eral Schimmelpfennig’s corps. He then, with hard- 
ly half a score of men, pulled in a boat for the city, 
dispatching to the Mayor a demand for its surrender. 
That functionary had anticipated the demand by 
sending a note saying that the military authorities 
of the Confederate States had evacuated the city, 
and that he had remained to preserve order until 
the Federal commander should take such steps as he 
thought proper. The surrender was made in a dig- 
nified manner, strongly con®: 22.ing with the foolish 
bravado shown at New Orleans. The Confederat 
army, in retiring, had set fire to every building i1 
which cotton was stored. Conflagrations were s 

in every direction; the firemen tried to keep them- 
selves hidden, for the moment one was seen he w 

swept off by the retreating Confederate soldiers. 
At length, by the aid of the Federal troops, the fires 
were extinguished, but not until serious damage 
had been done to portions ¢f the city which had es- 
caped the great fire of December, 1861, and the sub- 
sequent bombardment. One terrible catastrophe 
occurred, An immense quantity of cartridges had 
been stored in the dépot of the Wilmington Rail- 
road. Close by, in the yard, was a heap of cotton 
bales, which had been set on fire. The yard and 
dépot were filled with men, women, and children. 
Some of them amused themselves by brinzing out 
cartridges and throwing them into the burning pile. 
Gradually a train of loose powder had been fermed 
from the yard to the dépét. A spark set this on 
fire, and in an instant it was communicated to the 
magazine in the dépét. The building was blown 
up with a tremendous explosion, the fragments be- 
ing scattered in every direction. It is said that 
150 persons were killed outright or burned to death 
in the dépdt, besides as many more wounded by the 
explosion. The lower part of the city, formerly the 
finest portion, was found to be a mass of ruins, oc- 
casioned partly by the great fire, and partly by the 


, long bombardment. Almost every eitizen who was 


able to leave had abandoned the city ; but there still 
remained 10,000 or 15,000 persons who had no means 
of making their escape. These were almost desti- 
tute of the means of support. But a considerable 
quantity of rice had eseaped destruction. The mil- 
itary authorities of the Union took possession of 
this, and ordered it to be distributed to the poor 
under the direction of a committee of the citizens. 
The surrender of Charleston took place on the 18th 
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of February. Just four years before, Jefferson Da- 
vis had b en inaugurated as President of the South- 
ern Confederacy ; and four days after that the Col 
lector of Charleston gave notice that Charleston 
deracy. The actual siege 
f the city, commencing from the lodgment made 
by Gillmore on Morris Island, July 10, 1863, lasted 
585 days. Fire was first opened upon Charleston 
itself on the 22d of August, and had been kept up 
The city 
had thus been actually under bombardment for 542 
The Confederates burned all their iron-clad 
vessels in the harbor; they left behind 450 cannon 
of all sizes, which fell into our hands, the most of 
them in a useful condition. 
The question of arming the slaves has been warm- 
y discussed in the Confederate Congress, where, as 
well as in the Executive department, there is 
great difference of opinion on the subject. General 
Lee, in a public letter, strongly advocates the meas- 
ire. He writes, under date of Feb. 18: “I think 
the employment of negroes as soldiers not only ex- 
pedient but necessary. The enemy will certainly 
use them against us if he can get possession of them, 
and as his present numerical superiority will enable 
him to penetrate many parts of the country, I can 
not see the wisdom“or policy of holding them to 
await his arrival.....I do not think that our white 
population can supply the necessities of a long war 
without overtaxing its capacity and imposing great 
sufferings upon our people....In my opinion the 
under proper circumstances, will make 
good soldiers....I think that those who are employ- 
ed should be freed. It would, in my opinion, be 
ither just nor wise to require them to serve as 


was a port of the Co 


with more or less constancy ever since. 


lays. 


slaves. The best course would be to call for those 
who are willing to come with the conse f their 
..-1 have no doubt that if 
uth: "ize their reception into service, and authorize 
the President to call upon individuals or States for 
such as they are willing to contribute, with the con- 
lition of emancipation to all enrolled, a sufficient 
number would be forthcoming to enable us to try 
If it prove successful most of the 
ions to the’ measure would disappear, and if 
individuals still remained unwilling to send their 


owners Congress would 


+} 
tue 


objec 


experiment. 


negroes to the army, the force of public opinion in 
the States would soon bring about such legislation 
as would remove all obstacles.”—Bills to this pur- 
ose have been introduced into both Houses of Con- 
That in the House of Representatives passed 
on the 20th of February, by a vote of 40 to 37. It 
empowered the President to ask and accept the serv- 
ices of as many negroes as he deemed expedient, to 
» employed during the war on any iailitary service 
which he should direct; that these troops should 
receive the same pay and rations as white troops; 
that if a sufficient number of colored recruits was 
not obtained, the President might call upon each 
State for its proportion of 300,090 men, to be raised 
irrespective of color, from persons not subject to 
military duty under existing laws; and that nothing 
in this act should work any change in the relation 
of master and slave, except by the consent of the 
owners, and of the States in which they reside. 
But, in the mean while, the bill originating in the 
Senate was lost, on the 21st of February, by a vote 
of 11 to 10, both of the Virginia Senators voting 
against it. Thereupon both branches of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature passed resolutions directing their 
Senators to vote for the arming of slaves. The 
Southern theory being that Senators in Congress are 
bound to obey the instructions of their State Legis- 


t 


gress. 


latures, it is probable that th 


will reverse 


Virgi 
their votes, which woul 
jority of one in favor of the measure. 
of Virginia also, on the 25th of 
bill, by a vote of 27 to 3, 
House of Delegates, authorizing the Governor 
call for volunteers for one year from the 


groes and slaves, to “‘ aid in the de 


Februar 


which was sen 


fense of the cap- 
e threat- 
volunteers to be 
The bill suspends, in 
of the 


slaves and 


ital and such other points as are or may 


encd by the public en my ;” these 
commanded by white officers 
the case of these volunteers, 
laws prohibiting the carryin 
free negroes. . 
In accordance with a resolution of the Confeder- 
ate Congress, the President of the Confederacy ay 
pointed General Lee to the chief command of t 
innounc- 


entire military force, 


} rat 
the operat 


i 
g of arms bv 


General Lee's order 
ing that he assumed this post is dated February 9. 
General Joseph E. Johnston, between whom ‘and 
Jefferson Davis there is a deep animosity, had 
been virtually retired from the army after the fall 
of Atlanta. Public opinion so strongly demanded 
his restoration that the President forced to 
yield, and he was reinstated, and placed in imme 
diate command of the forces opposed to Sherman, 
in the place of Beauregard, who wrote to the Presi- 
dent that the general sentiment of the p and 
particularly that of the Army of the Tennessee, 
so urgent for Johnston's restoration to command 
that he was induced to join his wish to theirs; but 


was 


shlic 
lic, 


was 


he did not wish to be removed from his present field 
of operations, but preferred to serve under his old 
comrade. Johnston’s order assuming the command 
of the * Army of the Tennessee, and all th« troops 
in the Departments of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida,” is dated at Charlotte, North 
February 25. 

Governor Magrath, of South Carolina 
x that the in‘ 


Carolina, 


issued a 
proclamation announcing asion of the 
State had been commenced, and calling upon the 
people to rise inarms. We extract a few sentences: 
“* Let all who falter now or hesitate,” he said, ‘*! 
henceforth marked. If any seek escape from duty 
and danger at this time, let them depart. There 
is no room in the State but for one class of men: 
they are the men who are willing to fight in her 
cause. The period is near when private business 
When the State 
that 
Remove all your property from the 
reach of the enemy; carry what you can to a place 
field. What 
You led the way in 
those acts which united the people of your sister 
States in this Confederation of States, and their 
cession from the Government of the United States. 
You fired the first gun at the flag of the United 
States, and caused that flag to be lowered at your 
command. As yet you have suffered less than any 
other people. You have spoken words of defian« 
let your acts be equally significant.” There are 
some, says the Governor, who think they are not 
bound to fight with us on account of their allegiance 
to some foreign power. Such people are warned to 
depart. “If they remain, they will do so with the 
full knowledge that the State expects and demands 
that every man shall do his duty.” 

Governor Vance, of North Carolina, issued a proc- 
lamation on the 14th of February, urging the people 
to continued resistance. “Some,” he says, ‘ will 
tell you that we are already subdued; that the en- 
emy outnumbers us; that our fighting men are all 


must be for a season suspended. 
ills, as it now does, to arms, all must obe 


Calis, 
summons, 


of safety; then quickly return to th 
you can not carry, de strov. 
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slain; our resources all exhausted; and that we 

might as well submit now. But great as our ca- 
lamities have been, straitened as we are for all sup- 

plies, both of men and material, I see no danger 

which threatens our cause except the depression of 

spirit among the people, and the still more dreadful 

risk of internal dissension....Over four hundred 
thousand names yet stand on the muster-rolls of 

the Confederacy, to say nothing of the hundreds of 

thousands who shirk. Where are they? Thou- 

sands upon thousands, absent without leave, are 

lurking in the woods and swamps of the South. | 
Are our provisions all gone? Hundreds of thou- | 
sands of bushels of grain now rot at the various dé- | 
pots of the South for the want of transportation, 
and this transportation can not be protected because 
these absent soldiers are not at the post of duty.” 
He then goes on to affirm that of all the region 
overrun by the Federal forces, they only hold the | 
spots trodden by their armies or covered by their | 
guns. He concludes by urging the people to lay | 
down party bitterness; to use every exertion to re- | 
store absentees to the army; to divide their sub- 

stance with the poor and suffering ; to sustain their 

rulers and generals; and, in a word, to do every 

thing ‘‘to prevent the degradation of the country | 
and the ruin of its people.” 

Governor Brown, of Georgia, between whom and 
President Davis there is a bitter feud of long stand- 
ing, on the 24th of February sent a message to the 
Georgia Legislature, in which he makes a bitter at- 
tack upon the policy and measures of the Confeder- 
ate Government at Richmond. We quote a consid- 
erable portion of the telegraphic abstract of this 
message, as published in the Richmond papers of | 
February 28: 


“The message commences with a defense of the State 
against the attacks of the press for permitting Sherman to 
march unmolested through the State. He says she was 
abandoned to her fate and neglected by the Confederate 
authorities, and while her army of able-bodied sons were | 
held for the defense of other States, Georgia was compelled 
te rely only upon a few old men and boys. He claims 
that the golden opportunity was thus lost for overthrowing 
Sherman. Had he been resisted from the start, and forced | 
to fight and exhaust his ammunition, his surrender would 
have been certain. He recommends the establishment of | 
a militia system, to be in no case turned over to the Con- 
federate Gov’rnment, but retained for home defense. He 
says there are only fourteen hundred exempts in the State, | 
and most of these are over age. He recommends the pas- 
sage of a law authorizing the impressment of provisions in 
the hands of persons who refuse to sell their surplus to the | 
indigent families of soldiers. Referring to the peniten- | 
tiary, he says that more than half the convicts released to 
fight have since deserted. He opposes the arming of the 
slaves, believing them to be more valuable as agricultural 
laborers than they could be as soldiers, They do not wish 
to go into the army, and the principal restraint now upon 
them is the fear that if they leave, the enemy will make 
them fight and compel them to take up arms, and they 
will desert by thousands. We can not expect them to per- 
form deeds of heroism when fighting to continue the en- 
slavement of their wives and children, and it is not rea- 
sonable to demand it of them. Whenever we establish the 
fact that they are a military people we destroy our theory 
that they are unfit to be free. When we arm the slaves 
we abandon slavery. He takes the Government to task 
for a great variety of abuses, such as illegal impressments, 
arrests of citizens without authority by provost guards, the 
passport system, and the partiality of the Government to 
men of wealth, who are given nominal positions which 
keep them out of the army, while poor men and boys are 
forced into the ranks. He animadverts severely on the 
generalship of the President, and traces his military career 
during the war. He says—Our Government is now a mil- 
itary despotism drifting into anarchy, and if the present 
policy is persisted in it must terminate in reconstruction, 
with or without subjugation. The Governor is opposed to | 





both; but if he favored either he would give his earnest 
support to the policy of the President, as the surest mode | 


of diminishing our armies, exhausting our resources, | 
breaking the spirit of our people, and driving them in de- 


spair to seek refuge from worse tyranny by placing them- 
selves under a government they loathe and detest. For the 
cure of existing evils he recommends the repeal of the 
Conscription act, the observance of good faith with the 
soldiers by paying them promptly, the abandonment of 
impressments and secret sessions of Congress, and taking 
from the President his power as commander-in-chief, He 
calls for a convention of the States to amend the Constity. 
tion, and closes in the following language: * My destiny is 
linked with my country. If we succeed, I am a free man 
If, by the obstinacy and weakness of our rulers, we fall, a 


| common ruin awaits us all. The night is dark, the tem. 
| pest howls, the ship is lashed with turbulent waves, the 


helmsman is steering to the whirlpool, yet our remon- 
strances are unheeded. We must restrain him, or the crew 
must sink together and all be buried in irrecoverable ruin,’ " 

The crew of the Florida, 30 in number, captured 
in the Brazilian harbor of Bahia, have been set at 
liberty, in accordance with the decision of the Goy- 
ernment in this case. They were embarked at Bos- 


| ton on board the British steamer Canada, bound for 


Liverpool by way of Halifax. 

John Y. Beall, a wealthy and educated Virginian, 
was executed at Governor’s Island, in New York 
harbor, as a spy and guerrilla. It was proved that, 
in last September, he was acting as a spy in Ohio; 
that he seized two steamers, the Philo Parsons and 
Island Queen, on Lake Erie; that, in December, he 
was found acting as a spy near Niagara Falls, in 


| the State of New York; and that he had attempted 


to destroy a train of cars, on the railroad between 
Buffalo and Dunkirk, by throwing obstructions on 
the track. He defended himself by claiming that 
all his acts were done by the authority of the Con- 
federate Government, which had assumed the re- 
sponsibility in the case, and died protesting that 
his execution was an act of murder. 

The Legislatures of the following eighteen States 
have ratified the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, prohibiting slavery: Illinois, Feb. 1; 


| Rhode Island, Feb. 2; Michigan, Feb. 2; New 


York, Feb. 3; Pennsylvania, Feb. 3; Maryland, 
Feb. 3; Massachusetts, Feb. 4; West Virginia, x'eb. 
8; Maine, Feb. 7; Missouri, Feb. 7; Ohio, Feb. 8; 
Minnesota, Feb. 8; Kansas, Feb. 8; Virginia, Feb. 
9; Indiana, Feb. 13; Nevada, Feb. 16; Louisiana, 
Feb. 17; Wisconsin, Feb. 24. This list includes 
Virginia and Louisiana, which did not vote in the 
Presidential election, the validity of whose present 
loyal State Governments is not settled. The fol- 
lowing States, whose Legislatures are yet to meet, 
will undoubtedly ratify the amendment: Connecti- 
cut, California, Iowa, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Vermont, to which will be added Arkansas and 
Tennessee, if the present loyal Governments shall 
be recognized as valid—eight in all.—The following 
three States have rejected the amendment: Dela- 
ware, Feb. 3; Kentucky, Feb. 23; New Jersey, 
March 1; in New Jersey the vote in the Assembly 
was equally divided, and the question was decided in 
the negative by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
Including the States in which there is no even nom- 
inal loyal State Governments, the whole number 
of States is 36; three-fourths of the States, that is 
27, are required to make the proposition valid. If 
the votes of Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee shall be allowed, there will be a majority of 
all the States of two in favor of the ratification. If 


| these are rejected, and if the seven States in which 


there is no loyal government be not reckoned, there 
will still be a majority for the ratification. But if 
the vote of these somewhat irregular States be not 
counted, and if it is decided that the assent of three- 
fourths of all the States is held to be required, there 
will be but 22 valid votes in its favor, being 5 less 


| than the required number. 
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Chitar’s Casy Choir. 


OW that the crocuses have bloomed and the 

tender willow twigs are sheathed in delicate 
green, it is pleasant to remem)er the snow and to 
tell the Winter's tale. 

It has been a season of peculiar severity. The 
lasting and early sleighing will be long remembered. 
The cold season of 64 and ‘65 will become a provy- 
erp. The year of railroad disasters will be sadly 
marked in our annals. Of course a peripatetic Easy 
Chair has had fair opportunities of seeing it and 
feeling it, and of hurling foul scorn at the chief 
railroads in the country. 

There was one memorable snow-storm which was 
especially severe upon the line of that modest pub- 
lic servant, the Central Railroad. Between Utica 
and Syracuse the force of the storm was greatest; | 
and the snow had fallen to the depth of nearly three 
feet. It was a still, heavy, moist fall in February. 
The whole season had been unusually snowy, so that | 
the best preparation which that excellent Company 
chooses to make to guard against the delays of 
storms had been made. All Tuesday night the 
snow fell. All night long there was the whisper- 
ing rustle, swelling into soft gusts that drove gen- 
tly against the window, but not blowing so sternly 
as to shake the snow from the twigs and boughs 
and railings and window caps and wherever else it 
could cling, transforming the old familiar world | 
into a new beauty. The next morning the scene | 
was that which is so exquisitely described in Judd’s | 
‘‘ Margaret,” but which has never yet been so per- | 
fectly represented upon canvas. 


Stirring early, but in that snow-muffled dawn 
with no sense of the hard cold shock of common 
winter mornings, and parting from the most friend- 
ly hearth, the Easy Chair came rolling down to 
Schenectady to join the train upon the Central Road 
going West, which leaves Albany at seven o'clock 


in the morning. Schenectady is about forty min- 
utes’ journey from Albany. He there found at half 
past seven the train which had left Albany the pre- 
vious evening at eleven, and which had remained 
at Schenectady during the whole night. Just be- 
fore eight o'clock it moved off upon its way, and the 
sevea o'clock train from Albany arrived. 

In that our traveler seated himself, and was locked 
in by a newsboy under instructions from a conductor 
that that car was to be reserved for way passengers. 
To the Easy Chair’s remonstrance at being impris- 
oned, the newsboy informed him ‘‘ I dunno nuthin’ 
about it, only I'm to keep the door locked ;” which 
he did until a few other passengers were admitted 
and advised the youth not to lock the door, and he 
accepted the advice. 

After a delay of an hour or more the train rolled 
on, and pushed steadily forward until near Little 
Falls, where it overtook the eleven o'clock train of 
the previous evening. The two trains struggled 
with the snow, the only snow-plow being a small 
iron cow-catcher, and at about half past five o’clock 
in the afternoon reached Utica, where the morning 
train should have arrived at noon. 

Utica is one of the chief stations of the Central 
Road. The storm was on Tuesday night. The 
telegraph had of course informed the managers of 
the delay of trains and the condition of the roads. 
One of the eastern trains was already twelve hours 
behind. Of course, therefore, this great road had 


|} culty continued until midnight. 
| were rolled back to Oriskany station; and the six 


made adequate and extraordinary exertions to clear 
the track. Let us see. 

After due delays one train, an express, moved 
off toward the West with three locomotives, each 
provided with a cow-catcher. Then followed a 
mail-train soon after six. It toiled four miles to 
Whitesborouch, where it overtook the express 
train. The two contrived to worry through to 
Oriskany, about four miles further, and there 
stopped. It was stated that another train came 
afterward from Utica. It would be incredible, ex- 
cept upon thisroad. But there at Oriskany, eight 
miles from Utica, all the trains were stopped. There 
were six or seven locomotives in attendance, each 
with a cow-catcher. A snow-plow was not seen; 
nor could the most careful inquiry discover that 
such an engine had been ever seen or heard of in 
that region. 

The trains rolled feebly forward for a mile or 
two, then rolled feebly back again. The six or 
seven locomotives, with a small cow-catcher each, 
as useful as a lady’s embroidered apron to a cook 
managing a sirloin, hooted like a chorus of owls. 
Two or three of them broke away from the trains, 
charged the snow-drifts with the front cow-catcher, 
hooted fearfully for assistance—and a dozen labor- 
ers, some with snow-spades, some with coal-shovels, 
trotted leisurely to the rescue and dug the cow- 


| catchers out again. 


This ludicrous and imbecile prodding of the diffi- 
Then the trains 


or seven locomotives, after a prolonged and energetic 
hooting, quietly betook themselves to Utica, carry- 
ing some of the passengers who were in the secret, 
and deliberately abandoning the trains for the night. 
There were probably more than a thousand passen- 
gers. They could have been taken back to Utica 
in an hour with the locomotives. If it were thought 
best to leave them, more power might have been 
sent tothem. Provisions might have been sent to 
them. They could have been told what their fate 
was to be. Something micht have done. 
Nothing was done. They were left upon the track. 


been 


| One of the passengers who returned with the loco- 


motives offered to buy food if it could be sent to the 
He was told that they should be at- 
tended to, and that was the end of it. 
left upon the track. 

In a house near by an active and humane woman 
baked biscuit and cakes and pies, and made tea and 
coffee all night long. The famished passengers came 
and went to and from the hospitable door. Some 
of the more adventurous pushed off to the little v. 
lage of Oriskany, and found a tavern and a small 
grog-shop with such refreshment as they could 
afford. The air was still; the moon shone, and 
gradually the night wore away without suffering. 
The children slept and made little noise, and the 
women as usual were patient and cheerful. But 
there was one man who could not forgive himself 
for being there. ‘ You who came regularly out 
from Albany and were caught in it,” said he, ‘* could 
not help yourselves; you are not responsible. But 
I—why I was such a darned fool as to walk into 
the scrape with my eyes open! It’s all my own 
fault, and I’m served exactly right for being such 
a darned fool.” This penitent passenger returned 


passengers. 
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incessantly to the same strain, until at length all 
the company began to feel a malevolent suspicion 
that he was the cause of the whole obstruction. 
He was evidently regarded as the Jonah; but so 
long as the cars were warm he was not cast over- 
board into the snow. 

About seven o'clock in the morning the Easy 
Chair, who had no further reason for traveling 
westward, was awakened by a punch in the shoul- 
ders from a neighbor, who kindly said: ‘* I'm very 
much afraid you will be carried off!” Our traveler 
laughed, and rejoined that he saw no immediate dan- 
ger of such a result. Then taking his traveling- 
bag he made his way to the grog-shop in the vil- 
lage, and bargained for a cutter to take him back 
to Utica. While he waited for the horse to be 
‘* hitched to,” he heard a philosopher who was drink- 
ing ale and smoking a native cigar, remark, ‘* No, 
Sir. I never permit my stomach to get empty. I 
came up here and ate some pie at twelve o'clock. 
Then I came at three and had some oysters and ale. 
Now I’ve just had some coffee and cakes; and I am 
smoking, you see. I have to smoke, you know, 
for the asthma. But I never let my stomach get 
empty. Nothing gives fits like an empty stomach.” 

These remarks were delivered with oracular em- 
phasis, and nobody seemed to think them droll, 
which was the perfection of comedy. 

Any thing more dreary than that grog-shop at 
early morning thronged by disgusted travelers, it is 
not easy to imagine. The mingled fumes of bad to- 
bacco, bad coffee, and bad whisky pervaded the lit- 
tle room. There was an incessant arrival of people, 
who knocked their boots upon the floor as they en- 
tered ; and one or two, with an air of satisfied vir- 
tue, poured a little water into a pewter basin, wet 
their hands and faces with it, and seemed to suppose 
they had washed themselves. The Easy Chair soon 
made a bargain for the cutter, and abandoning him- 
self to the direful chance of “fits,” seated himself 
by the side of a bright boy and slid off silently 
through the snow for Utica. The road was not 
broken. It was a world of snow. Herman Mel- 
ville could have found a fresh hint for his wonderful 
chapter upon whiteness in ‘* The Whale.” 

The inspiring brilliancy of such a day and scene 
can never be forgotten. The wind blew straight 
out of the northwest, and was chilled by the broad 
basin of the Mohawk Valley before it struck its keen 
edge against our faces. The Chair and the boy 
chatted a little, but gradually they became silent, 
until there was a general and disagreeable unmuf- 
fling to pay tol! at a gate; although it was not easy 
to see by what right the turnpike company collected 
rent for the use of snow. Do the directors keep the 
sleighing in repair? 

It was now toward nine o'clock, and the Easy 
Chair was expecting to see every moment a train 
of locomotives whistling and shrieking and puffing 
out from Utica to the relief of the passengers whom 
the beneficent Central Railroad management had 
left all night in a snow-drift. But the locomotives 
evidently knew where comfort was to be found, and 
nothing was to be seen or heard. Claverhouse 
feasted while the Cameronians were tortured. But 
if the theory of the grog-shop philosopher were true 
what an issue was to be apprehended! 

Presently the Easy Chair reached the stately 
Lunatic Asylum on the edge of the city of Utica, 
and in a few minutes was safe and comfortable in 
Boggs’s Hotel. It was about balf past nine, and he 
instantly stepped into the railroad waiting-room, 


ich is connected with the hotel, to ask at what 
hour a train would leave for Albany or Troy. It 
was an amiable intention; but there is probably no 
greater delusion in the world than the supposition 
that any information of any kind whatever is to be 
obtained at the offices of this excellent Company, 
The room was crowded with people whom the dis- 
ordered trains had assembled. But nobody knew 
any thing but his own adventures. Where anv 
train was, except the one in which he had been 
caught, nobody could tell. When any train would 
depart was beyond every body's knowledge. The 
ticket-office was closed. All other official rooms 
were locked. There was no one to answer ques- 
tions. There was not even a bulletin-board to tell 
every body what every body wanted to know, or 
even to say that the management themselves did 
not know. A little accommodation of that kind is 
80 easy, so satisfactory, so economical of time and 
patience! But it can not be allowed. There even 
seems to be some natural hostility between the 
traveler who has the audacity to buy a ticket and 
the agent who has the Christian forbearance to sel] 
it. Beyond that transaction, in which, upon the part 
of the agent, charity has her perfect work, nothing 
is possible. A question is an impertinence of which 
this Easy Chair hopes no fellow-traveler will be 
guilty. 

It would have been easy to score in white chalk 
upon the side of the room, if a bullctin-board were 
beyond the pecuniary resources of the Cc mpany, 
these words: * The train from the West is stuck at 
Rome. The train from the East is at St. Johns- 
ville. <A train will leave for Syracuse at twelve, 
for Albany at one;” or, ‘There is no news from 
any train.” 

At length, as it was important to the Easy Chair 
as to many others, to know what their fate would 
probably be, and how long they must stand about 
in the station, an intrepid and adventurous explorer, 
accustomed to deal with the craftiest of men, gal- 
lantly undertook to effect an entrance into the of- 
fiecs of the Company and extort some news. This 
sublime resolution, of which only the most heroic 
could be capable, was saluted with admiration, and 
the brave man departed with the sincerest benedic- 
tions of the travelers. After some time he returned. 
His courage had been rewarded. He had ascer- 
tained that there was a train somewhere near Rome, 
and that some time during the day a train would 
leave for the East. When it would go, was beyond 
the power of man to discover. 

“Then I will go to my room and do my work, 
and ask the host to summon me at the right mo- 
ment,” said the Easy Chair. 

‘*T tried that yesterday and was left,” said a fel- 
low-pilgrim. 

That, of course, ended that plan. The wretched 
passengers stared vacantly at each other, and dozed 
about the stove. Some locomotive moving cars and 
‘putting things to rights” upon the track sudden- 
ly hooted, and dozers and starers sprang up and 
thronged to the door only to perceive their disap- 
pointment and settle dully back again. 

The Easy Chair and a friend repaired to the of- 
fice of the hotel, and chatted the morning away. 
At one o'clock a benign personage entered and 
said: 

‘*Train for the East in fifteen minutes.” 

At the same moment the dinner-bell rang. 

‘*What a pity! No time for dinner,” said the 
pair by the office stove. 








“Do you suppose Benignity knows any thing 
about it?” asked one. 

‘Oh yes; he is the very man to know,” replied 
the other. 

They rose to settle their bills. 

“ Won't you go in to dinner, gentlemen ?” 

“No, thank you. Time doesn’t permit, train 
goes now in ten minutes.” 

Out they went to the cars. They appeared in a 
few minutes, and the travelers seated themselves in 
high good-humor. 

‘‘ Leaving Utica at a quarter past one we may 
hope to reach Albany by six.” 

It was a cheerful prospect, and the pleased pas- 
sengers tucked their shawls about their feet and for- 
gave every body his trespasses. A little difference 
of time explained, of course, the failure to depart at 
fifteen minutes past one. But when a quarter of 
two came there was the nudge of the locomotive 
grasping the train, and it rolled smoothly along. 
Smoothly along for an eighth of a mile to a position 
finely intrenched by freight-cars and store-houses, 
and there stopped. Twoo'clock. Half past. Three 
o'clock. The passengers had lost their dinner and 
they had not started. Forgiveness of sinners had 
become at that moment almost an impossible vir- 
tue. 

‘“*T say,” cried one, “let's go and hunt up some 
dinner, I’m starving.” 

‘* And be left behind, after all ?” 

It would probably puzzle even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to say why in any case of extremity upon 
a railroad train the conductor becomes invisible. 
At the very moment when you wish to have the 
shock passed gently off, the conductor is gone. It 
was useless, therefore, to suppose that any informa- 
tion could be obtained of the probable moment of 
departure. But surely all good Christian souls will 
extenuate a little wrath with that benign personage 
who said so sweetly, “‘ Train for the East in fifteen 
minutes.’ 

At a little past five the cars moved. ‘The track 
was quite clear. There was evidently no reason 
whatever that a train should not have left hours 
and hours before. There was no delay, and in the 
bright frosty moonlight the locomotive ran yelping 
into Albany at ten o'clock. ‘* Here’s richness!” 
quoth Mr, Squeers, at a famous breakfast he once 
ate with some ‘“‘ young friends” in London. And 
here’s railroad management ! 

But what can a great Company do? It must in- | 
crease its wealth. At that very moment it was a 
suitor to the Legislature for the power of compel- 
ling passengers to pay fifty or seventy-five per cent. | 
more for such privileges as have been described. 
What can a great Company do? It would doubt- 
less be willing enough to clear its tracks with snow- 
plows instead of cow-catchers—to stay by its pas- 
sengers through nights in the snow, to feed them, 
or to carry them back eight miles. It would not 
ceriously object to starting within five or six hours 
of the proper time, nor to arriving within a day or 
two of the hour indicated. It might have bulletin- 
boards and communicate information to the public, 
and inasmuch as it was created to serve the public, 
really be of service to it. But what would you | 
have? Warren Hastings said to his subordinate 
Hindoo chiefs: “I hope you will not grind any 
body, but I must have the money.” The Central | 
Railroad Company would be very glad to serve the 
public, if it could. But, good lack! charity begins 
at home. 
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‘Into paint will I grind thee, my bride,” was 
the painter’s wedding song. Into money the Cen- 
tral Railroad grinds the public. Surely it is a very 
droll public that complains. The Central Railroad 
seats a drunken and disgusting fellow by your side, 
and you can not help vourself. The Central Rail- 
road crams its cars with passengers, so that those 
who have puid for seats must go standing--and they 
can not help themselves. Such details are endless. 
The Central Railroad Company receives eleven per 
cent. net on its actual capital, as we read in the 
newspapers, and sighs for sixteen, 
lost to the ordinary feelings of man as to grudge it 
that pittance ? 
that the public convenience is to be consulted by 
a Company existing by the favor and for the service 
of the public? No, no; 
railroad corporations. 
boy. 

There are parents who read Jack the Giant Kill- 
er to their dear children, and gravely say that there 
are no giants now who dine and grow fat upon hap- 
less men and women. 


Is any body so 


Is any body so mad as to suppose 


the public was made for 
Ask the Camden and Am- 


Wuewn a rustic Easy Chair like this goes to town 
and finds his way to the theatre, he is so dazzled as 


| he enters and looks round at the lovely ladies and 


the gay men, that he says to himself, ** Why. don’t 
I come every evening?” But when the fiddles 
have played, and the mysterious curtain rises, and 
he beholds the wooings and wanderings and perils 
and heroisms of Don Alfonso and Imogen, and 
hears the wondrous sounds into which his native 
language is changed in the play, and yields to the 
melting pathos of the adjuration, ‘‘ Have you a 
strawberry leaf on your Jeft arm! Ah! oh! It 
is—it is—my loved, my long-lost brother!” then 
the same Easy Chair says gently in his own ear: 
“Why, please, did you come to such a place as 
this?” 

There is always a fine theoretical answer to such 
a question. It is the intrinsic charm of the drama, 
the skeptic is told, which brings him to the theatre. 
But the difficulty always is that the drama and the 
actor are at such terrible odds. Theoretically the 
stage is the mirror of nature. But except in Paris, 
where indeed the spectator does see at the theatre 
what he sees outside of it, the life of the stage is as 
absolutely different from that of the actual world as 
rouge is from the red of a rose. 
* There is, however, a real world, which is not act- 
ual. That of Shakespeare is such; and the satis- 
faction a well-acted play of Shakespeare gives us is 
not that of seeing men and women like those we 
daily meet, talking as our friends talk ; but it is in 
the appeal to the imagination which contemplates 
the same human nature under a hundred aspects of 
time and condition. But the world of the stage is 
neither the real nor the actual. The best of it is to 
nature probably what Sir William Jones’s transla- 
tions are to the Persian originals. ‘The voice, the 
gesture, the step, with which every thing is deliv- 
ered upon the boards fairly illustrate what we say. 
They are harmonious with the “nature” of the 
stage; a nature which is never to be found away 
from it. Yet there is always a great relish in the 
public for whatever is artificial, and there is no 
question more truly in the key of what is called 
* society” than “ Are you fond of nature ?” 

A really fine actor is as uncommon as a really 
great dramatic poet. Yet what Garrick was in 
Richard IIT. or Edmund Kean in Shylock, we are 





ir 
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sure Edwin Booth isin Hamlet. He used to play 
this and other parts in Boston, and New York did 
not know him. It is not many years since he 
played here without observation except of a few, 
and without any prestige whatever. Suddenly he 
was the fashion; he was more, he was the passion ; 
and it was agreed that he had no rival upon the 
stage. From that time he has held his position, 
Every year he plays many weeks in the city of New 
York, and during this last season he has played 
Hamlet for three months consecutively, six nights 
in the week—an incident in Shakespearian history 
quite unprecedented. 

Mr. Booth plays at the Winter Garden theatre, 
opposite Bond Street, in Broadway, the site which 
is associated with Rachel. It is a small, convenient 


house, well built for hearing and seeing—or is it | 
only that nobody wishes to speak or buzz when Mr. | 


Booth is acting? The manager of the house, Mr. 
Stuart, is understood to be a particular personal 
friend of the actor’s, and the theatre was arranged 
with peculiar care for the representation. The scene 


was thoughtfully studied, and the effect was entirely | 


harmonious. ‘That is, the parts agreed with each 
other. It may be doubted, of course, whether the 
Queen, Hamlet’s mother, was dressed like the Queen 


we saw. but such details are forgiven to the gen- | 


eral symmetry of impression. 


Mr. Booth looks the ideal Hamlet. For the Ham- | 


let of our imaginations, which is the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare, is not the ‘‘scant of breath” gentle- 
man whom the severer critics insist that he should 
be. He is a sad, slight Prince. It is indeed a fair 
question how much John Kemble and Sir Thomas 


Lawrence are responsible for the ideal Hamlet. | 


The tall figure, preternaturally tall in the picture, 
clad in the long black cloak, with one foot resting 
upon the earth from the grave, the skull in the 
hand, and the fine eyes uplifted to the chandelier— 
this is the imperious tradition of Hamlet. We see 
it in youth, and it remains forever. 

But Mr. Booth disturbs this tradition a little. 
When he appears, we perceive at once that a certain 
melancholy youthfulness is wanting in the stately 
Kemble. He represents the Prince; but he is not 
identified with him. But Mr. Booth is altogether 
princely. His costume is still the solemn suit of 
sables, varied according to his fancy of greater fit- 
ness, and his small lithe form with the mobility and 
intellectual sadness of his face, and his large melan- 
choly eyes, satisfy the most fastidious imagination 
that this is Hamlet as he lived in Shakespeare’s 
world. 

His playing throughout has an exquisite tone, 
like an old picture. The charm of the finest por- 


traits, of Raphael’s Julius or Leo, of Titian’s Francis | 


I. or Ippolito di Medici, of Vandyck’s Charles I., is 


not the drawing nor even the coloring, so much as | 


the nameless, subtle harmony which is called tone. 
So in Mr. Booth’s Hamlet it is not any particular 


scene, or passage, or look, or movement that con- | 


veys the impression ; it is the consistency of every 
part with every other, the pervasive sense of the 
mind of a true gentleman sadly strained and jarred. 
Through the whole play the mind is borne on in 
mournful reverie. It is not so much what he says 
or does that we observe; for under all, beneath every 
scene and word and act, we hear what is not audi- 
ble, the melancholy music of the sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune, and harsh. 

This gives a curious reality to the whole. Most 
acting is as superticial as the costume of the actor. 


It may be carefully and even exquisitely studied, 
but you touch bottom all the time. ‘I can see 
how A's, and B's, and C’s poetry is made,” said a 
famous critic, ‘‘ but I lose my breath when I read 

| D's, for I can not see how it is done.” If the act- 
ing is merely in the mouth or on the back, it is like 
the Western wines, which have so delicious a bou- 
quet, but are thin and sharp to the taste. So with 
singing. If it is only in the throat of the singer, it 

| can not get to the heart ef the hearer. If it is in 
the soul ef the singer, the hearer is not so much 
conscious of the beautiful voice as of the sense of it, 
so to speak. If you heard Cinti Damoreau or Per- 
| siani, you listened with smiling wonder and delight 
as to a musical box or a canary. If you heard 

Jenny Lind, there was an expansion and satisfac- 
tion of soul. Afterward it was remembered not 
merely as a pleasure you had enjoyed; it was a 
revelation you had received. It was genius. 

Mr. Booth’s conception of Hamlet is that of a 

morbid mind, conseious of its power to master the 
| mystery of life, whick in its details baffles and over- 
whelms him. Ther. is, therefore, a serene con- 
sciousness of superiority in his behavior even in the 
| most perplexed moments, In the chamber scene 
| with his mother, when the ghost passes and Hamlet 
falls for a moment prostrate with emotion at his dis- 
appearance, the Queen insinuates that he is mad. 
There is a kind of calm, pitying disdain, mingled 
with the sense that her feeling is natural, with 
which Hamlet steps toward her, his finger on his 
pulse. The tragedy in Hamlet is not only the vital 
| curiosity about existence, the mastering love of life 
| which almost subdues his soul with fear and doubt, 
and keeps it tense with eager questioning; but it is 
| the conviction of a mind morbid with this continual 
strain that it is a most sacred duty to end another 
life, to plunge a guilty soul into the abyss of doubt, 
and that soul the one dearest to his mother, This 
explains the fascination which the idea of his uncle’s 
| death always exercises upon his mind, and also his 
inability to do more than dream and doubt over the 
| action. 

It is this complication which produces one of Mr. 
| Booth’s finest scenes. In the interview with his 
| mother he stabs Polonius through the arras. Foran 
| instant the possibility of what he has done sweeps 
j over his mind, Always the victim of complex 
| emotions, the instinctive satisfaction of knowing 
| the act done is mingled with the old familiar horror 
| of the doom to which he may have consigned his 

uncle. With sword uplifted, and a vague terror 

both of hope and fear in his face and tone, Hamlet 
| does not slide rapidly back and hurriedly exclaim, 
| “Is it the king?” but tottering with emotion he asks 
slowly, in an appalling staccato, ‘“‘ Is—it—the— 
| king ?” 

| Weare hardly familiar enough with various act- 

| ors of this part to decide whether Mr. Booth intro- 

| duces many new readings, as they are called, or 
not. Some he certainly does, and utterly destroys 
| the old traditions. Thus after the interview with 
| Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, during which his 
| princely courtesy is very beautiful, he walks rest- 

lessly about as if the disgust were almost intolera- 

, ble, then seats himself upon a couch fronting a bay- 
window and sinks into reverie. Polonius enters 

| with the message from the Queen. The Prince 
raises his eyes languidly toward him fer a moment, 

|then turns them to the window. When he has 
finished, Hamlet, still sitting and looking out at 
the window, raises his finger, points to the cloud, 
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and so plays upon the poor old Gold Stick. Poor 
old Gold Stick! what a sorry death he dies! My 
Lord, my Lord! was he not Ophelia’s father ? 

The cumulative sadness of the play was never so 
palpable as in Mr. Booth’s acting. It is a spell 
rom which you can not escape, and we never felt 
more deeply how the gloom of the drama is en- 
hanced by the humor of the grave-digger than at the 
Winter Garden. Mr. Davidge, we think, played 
the grave-digger, and played it finely. His broad, 
loud jesting, the indifference with which a clown 
laughs and sings as he digs Ophelia’s grave, is a 
ghastly lurid gleam that makes the darkness even 
more unutterable. From that it goes swiftly to the 
end, to those most mournful words, ‘‘ The rest is 
silence.” The curtain falls. The audience rises 
and departs. We move out with the chatting 
crowd. The street sparkles and roars. The old 
life receives us at the portal. But in the old life a 
new thread is woven; the golden thread of a fresh 
vision of beauty. 


JupGe JEFFREYS went down into the West and 
held the bloody assizes. The good and beautiful 
and young fell before the infamous tool of an in- 
famous king. His name is hateful in history, and 
it is well that the public mind should be occasion- 
ally called to remember his atrocious cruelty. 

The Easy Chair, as he prepares for a general 
drawer delivery, has little doubt that he is about to 
perform the public service which he commends. 

He takes this method of informing certain corre- 
spondents that their favors are ‘respectfully de- 
clined,” as follows: E. J. H., Minnesota. M. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘In pleasant fields 1 wandered 
far.” E. E. D., Ann Arbor, Michigan. G. M. 
“To my wife.” E.M.R. G. H. N., New York. 

Many of these contain Very pleasant and friendly 
words for the Easy Chair, which are most sincerely 
reciprocated. If he does not reply privately and in- 
dividually to all the personal communications of his 
correspondents, it is merely the shortness of life that 
is to blame, and the consequent necessity of choos- 
ing among a press of luxuries. 

“Will you please note upon the margin,” writes 
one poet, “why this poem does not seem to you up 
to the mark ?” 

“* Will you please read the accompanying cantos 
and write your opinion of them ?” writes another. 

‘*My mother is disabled by rheumatism and the 
support of the family falls upon me. I hope you will 
like my verses,” writes a third. 

‘** What is poetry ?” writes a fourth. 

‘* Tt seems to me that my things, which you inva- 
riably reject, are better than those which you inva- 
riably publish,” writes a fifth. 

Mercy! mercy! good Sirs, good Mesdames. 
is a judge who does not decide. 
does not convict. This is an attorney who never 
peosecutes. This is an Easy Chair who is not the 
editor, and who simply says of all the manuscripts 
intrusted to him which he does not print, “ This is 
notexactly suitable.” Purple is an excellent color, 
but it does not go well with blue—that is all. We 
do not eat cheese with turnips, nor sweeten coffee 
with currant jelly—that is all. Look at thos vic- 
tims of the Easy Chair's verdict! How innocent 
they look! How comely they are! Nay, how 
virtuous and meritorious they ere! Very well; 
Jeffreys savagely sentenced Alice Lisle to a death 
oftorture. How many more did the monster slaugh- 
ter? And such was his posthumous infamy that 


This 


This is a jury that 
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his grand-daughter, the Countess of Pomfret, was 
insulted and almost mobbed when she traveled 
through the district which he had devastated. 

Even so will this savage Chair be remembered, 
and children will shudder as they read written upon 
his ruins, ‘‘ This Easy Chair declined poetry, and 
deliberately asked to be excused from reading can- 
tos and expressing an opinion of their merit.” 

. ruin 

Ar last the Harpers have issued Thackeray's 
‘* Vanity Fair” in the most exquisite and conven- 
ient form. Itis a beautiful book, which Thackeray 
himself would have smiled to see, and which every 
lover of Thackeray will be glad to own. The re- 
fined and legible text, and all the original illustra- 
tions carefully reproduced, are fitly preceded by the 
head engraved from Lawrence’s portrait and by the 
fac-simile of the author’s clear autograph upon the 
eover. There has hitherto been no accessible satis- 
factory edition of this most famous and characteris- 
tic of modern novels for permanent preservation in 
the library; but this satisfies all the conditions. 

Of the work itself, as of the genius of its author, 
Miss Bronté spoke so truly that little is left to add 
The popular judgment of cynicism was instantly re- 
versed over his grave. Since Scott died, the death 
of no author seems to have occasioned so sincere a 
sorrow as Thackeray’s; and the talk of his misan- 
thropy arose chiefly from the indignation of **‘soci- 
ety” with this unsparing observer and critic, who 
dared to draw without distorting and color without 
flattery. 

“*] have no head above my eves,” he once said 
in conversation, meaning that he was merely an ob- 
server. But what eyes they were! Look at the 
picture of ‘* Our Contributors,” published in Fraser's 
Magazine some thirty years ago, of which we were 
lately speaking, and at this fine portrait in the book 
before us, or at the last rough wood-cuts published 
when he died. In all there are those same large, 
firm, penetrating eves, kindly but terrible; boring 
through all the artificial flowers, and the spangles, 
and the rouge, and the fine linen, to the awful hol- 
lowness and disease beneath. Through all this won- 
derful story of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” his moral and intel- 
lectual fidelity are constantly conspicuous. Upon 
every page, those who knew the great heart of the 
author, and those who did not must take the truth 
upon their word, can hear him saving: ‘‘ There 
goes Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, late Miss Becky Sharpe. 
Poor thing! I pity her with all my heart, and I 
denounce her to all mankind!” 

As the most faithful pictures of the society of his 
time; as the most exquisitely unexaggerated de- 
lineations of individual character ; as masterly monu- 
ments of a noble English style. simple, sinewy, and 
racy; and for their infinitely tender humanity, 
geniality, wisdom, and wit, the novels of Thackeray 
have already become part of our enduring litera- 
ture; and whoever heard that rich, manly voice, 
or saw that towering burly figure, or looked upon 
that honest face, has seen and heard one of the great 
masters of English fiction. 


Enxitor’s Drawer. 


CORRESPONDENT in New Orleans writes 

to the Drawer: 
By-the-way, the Signal Corps has never been in 
the Drawer, and as there does sometimes good things 
happen in this branch of the service, it is but just 
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they should be made famous by being Drawer- 
ized. 

D—— became possessed of a compound-interest- 
bearing ten-dollar note, dated August 15, which, at 
the time he held it, was worth ten dollars and thirty 
cents. D—— took it down to a cigar man, who 
was not quite up to ‘‘all manner of dodges,” and 


proceeded to buy thirty cents’ worth of cigars. | 
Having pocketed his cigars, he showed the figures | 


on the back of the note, and demonstrated conelu- 
sively to the cigar man that the note was ten dol- 
lars and thirty cents. ‘‘ Y-e-s,” says the cigar man. 
“Well,” says D——, rapidly, ‘‘ I’ve thirty cents’ 
worth of cigars; there’s thirty cents due on this 
bill; it’s a ten-dollar bill, d'ye see?” ‘ Y-e-s.” 
‘“* Well, then,” pocketing the note, ‘‘ we're square ; 
good-day !” and was off before the cigar man could 
straighten the matier in his head—though, for that 
matter, I presume he is in a wonder yet as to how 
that matter is. 





Arracuep to the corps while at Vicksburg were 
two small darkeys, about ten years old each, both 
of whom were famous dancers. Dan was a new- 
comer, and at first was loth to dance with Joe, who 


was an established favorite ; but one day they were | 


brought together, and the match began. For a 
while both danced furiously and well, but the supe- 
rior ‘* powers of duration” of Dan began to tell upon 
Joe, and after a lengthy trial he was obliged to give 
up the match. Whereupon Dan turned a double 
somersault, cut a pigeon wing, and exclaimed, * Hi! 
you g’way from yhar! you can’t dance ‘long 0’ me; 
/’s danced ‘fore General Logan—1 is!” and from that 
time he was champion of the dance. 





LIGHT-FINGERED. 
He grasped my hand for emphasis, 
While I to talk with him was lingering; 
When he had gone I found that I'd 
Lost, by his fingering, my jinger-ring. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer is involved in 
domestic perplexities. He writes : 

I got acquainted with a young widow, who lived 
with her step-daughter in the same house. I mar- 
ried the widow; my father fell, shortly after it, in 
love with the step-daughter of my wife, and mar- 
ried her. My wife became the mother-in-law and 
also the daughter-in-law of my own father; my 
wife’s step-daughter is my step-mother, and I am 
the step-father of my mother-in-law. My step- 
mother, who is the step-daughter of my wife, has a 
boy: he is naturally my step-brother, because he is 
the son of my father and of my step-mother; but 
because he is the son of my wife’s step-daughter so 
is my wife the grandmother of the little boy, and I 
am the grandfather of my step-brother. My wife 
has also a boy: my step-mother is consequently the 
step-sister of my boy, and is also his grandmother, 
because he is the child of her step-son; and my fa- 
ther is the brother-in-law of my son, because he has 
got his step-sister for a wife. I am the brother of 
my own son, who is the son of my step-mother ; I 
am the brother-in-law of my mother, my wife is the 
aunt of her own son, my son is the grandson of my 
father, and I am my own grandfather. 





Here, in Cairo, Illinois, we have a great many 
contrabands working for Uncle Samuel. A few 
days ago one of them had occasion to ride a horse, 
and coming to a very muddy place in the road he 


c. es 
naturally took to the plank sidewalk near a house, 
An eye-witness happening to be in the house at the 
time, ran out and ordered the ‘‘shade” to “‘ get off 
the walk or he would have him fined.” Contraband 
grufily replied, ‘1 guess dis Gov’ment rides where 
it pleases!” and rode on, leaving the eye-witness 
slightly nonplused. 





Ar a station on the overland route the keeper got 
rather short of provisions—in fact, had nothing left 
but a bottle of mustard and some bacon. As the 
stage stopped there one day to change horses the 
passengers seated themselves at the table, and the 
host said : 

“ Shall T help you to a piece of bacon ?” 

‘*No, thank you; I never eat bacon,” said one 
traveler, 

‘* Well, then,” said the station-keeper, “help 
yourself to the mustard !” 





Tue two juveniles that follow are, of course, of 
Boston parentage : 

Our four-year-old, Charley, ‘‘ comes out” with 
such sensible savings sometimes as to make us fear 
his mental faculties are developing too fast for his 
bodily strength. A while since his father had placed 
a very fine pear upon the mantle-shelf, intending to 
take it to the Horticultural Rooms for a name. 
Shortly after it was missing. Upon asking Charley 
about it, he said, ‘I fought you put it there for 
me.” ‘* You thought!” replied Pater; ‘‘and pray 
who gave you right to think?” Charley evidently 
saw the dilemma, and for a few seconds was at fault, 
but quickly recovering himself, said, ‘* Well, what’s 
the use of me having a finker if I can’t fink ?” 





His sister Fanny, a year older, is another of the 
sharp ones. For some time we had been annoyed 
with the nocturnal visits of a troop of vagabond 
dogs, to the great derangement of flower-beds and 
Pater’s temper. One morning, while comfortably 
seated at breakfast, the said Fanny came running 
into the room and exclaimed, “ Father, there’s a 
strange dog in the entry!” Pater seizes the poker, 
rushes out frantically, but all he finds is Miss Fan- 
ny, brimful of fan, pointing to the handle of a new 
umbrella he had brought home the previous even- 
ing, on which was carved the rude representation 
of a canine of the bull species. ‘“ Isn't that a s/range 
dog?” says Miss Impudence. Pater was sold, and 
hasn’t yet heard the last of it, and so sends it to the 
Drawer for relief. 





Many years since a St. Louis newspaper con- 
tained an advertisement of one cent reward for a 
runaway apprentice to the doctor's trade, copies of 
which are yet preserved by antiquarians. The boy 
for whom that reward was offered has been for many 
years a prominent banker in the Mississippi Valley, 
and a millionaire. 





I nap the honor, while at Huntsville, Alabama, 
last winter, of furnishing you with some sketches of 
‘*Old Dutch,” alias General Matthies. I propose 
to quarry another block for your monument to the 
brav€ but eccentric General. In the autumn of 
1863, while marching from Memphis to Chattanooga, 


| we got very short of rations, and were allowed to 


seize hogs, cattle, etc., to supply the deficit. ‘* Old 
Dutch” gave orders that all foraging should be by 
proper details ordered for the purpose ; but the de- 
tails, after supplying their own wants, seldom had 


oon reams 





EDITOR'S 
much to turn over. 
anv loose swine we saw. 
largely acted on, and as soon as the brigade would 
halt for the night, the music of tortured swine could 
be heard in every direction. General Matthies swore 
n Dutch and English, and used his best endeavors 

stop the illegal foraging, but he seldom caught 
ry of the ‘‘ hog-stealers.” One evening we camp- 
i near Elk River, and the hog-hunting began as 
isual. The General was at the rear, and came up 
when the slaughter was at its highest, cursing aw- 
fully. He caught sight of an Ir’sh sergeant in 
vigorous pursuit of a porker, and gave chase, draw- 
ing his sword and swearing he would chop the head 
ff him if he didn’t stop. The sergeant bayoneted 
is hog and stopped. The General came down on 
him with his sword aloft. The sergeant coolly 
ocked his gun and ordered halt. The General 
looked at him a moment, dropped the point of his 
sword, aud said, ‘‘Ah! ah! mine good man, you 
bees not afraid! You bees a bully man! I like 
you!” And the sergeant marched off with his stuck 


Our Colonel told us to save 
This permission was 


a 


pig. 

Many years ago Judge H——, of Lower Egypt, 
a defeated candidate for the Illinois Legislature, 
after an exciting contest, had been appointed by his 
party friends presiding Judge in one of the newly- 
settled districts. His first court was held in an un- 
finished log-building, with holes cut in the log walls 
for a door and windows. 

While sitting in solitary dignity on a raised plat- 
orm near the rear ‘‘ opening,” waiting for his asso- 
iates, something punched him in the back, and 

turning round he saw below the anxious, up-turned 
face of one of his former political supporters, who was 
trying to attract his notice with a long pole taken 
from the fence just outside the building. | 

‘*Don’t you know me, Judge? Tom Barnes, of | 
Little Smoky ?” 

‘Ah! Mr. Barnes, you seem excited. 

can I do for you ?” | 

‘That's the talk! I knowed you would do to tie 

! Well, you kin do for me jist what we on the | 
Smoky Fork did for you last fall. You know what 
tales them Bartons told to your discredit then— 
swore to them too—but we wouldn’t believe nary a 
word they swore to, and went for you through thick 

and thin. Don’t you know we did, Judge ?” 

“Oh yes; certainly.” 


| 
What 


“ Well, I'm glad of that ; for I have a little case | 


vere, concerning of a hog, with them same witnesses 

agin me. I wish I had a few sich witnesses, and I 
ould prove any thing I pleased. But, Judge, ef 
vou don’t keep your eyes skinned they'll make you 
believe I stole that ar hog. It warn’t none of their 
hog, nohow. Don’t you believe a word they swear 
agin me, no more than we in the Smoky settlement 
lieved what the same fellers swore agin you, and 
it'll all come right. Good-by, Judge, and remem- 
ber Little Smoky !” 


Tis is furnished by the officer who knows it to 
be true, as he had part in it. It comes from Mis- 
sourl: 

Some few months since a noted guerrilla named 
Griffith, a lieutenant in one of the worst bands that 
infest this portion of the State, was captured and 
brought to trial, and was convicted and sentenced 
to be hanged. The sentence was confirmed at 
the proper military head-quarters, and ordered to 
be carried into effect immediately. 


DRAWER. 
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The prisoner was brought before the Provost Mar- 
shal, who informed him that he had been sentenced 
to death, and would be hanged on the following Fri- 
day (this was Wednesday), and told him that he had 
a few dollars of his money, taken from him at the 
time of his capture, and asked him if there was any 
thing he desired to get with it. The culprit replied, 
‘*No;” and then, after a brief pause, continued, 
‘Well, I'm out of tobacker, but I s'pose I might 
as well quit chawin’ now.” 

On the morning of his execution he sent a note to 
the Provost Marshal, in his own handwriting, in 
the following words, to wit: 

“Mit. Prison, St. J——, Mo., Sept 
‘* Mister Proverse Martial 

** Dene Sin,—Plese send me that fore Dollers 

to by a clean shert to be hung in 
** Respectfully yours till deth, 
“Henry A. Gairriru 


3, 1564 


VY my mony 


The request was complied with, and he accord- 
ingly appeared at the gallows in a new shirt. 


On New-Year's Day, calling at the residence of 
a friend, I found that she was spending the day at 
a dwelling to which my informant could only direct 
me by saying that it was next door to ‘St. Luke's 
Home.” After going the distance I supposed should 
take me to it, and seeing nothing to answer to the 
descriptign, I inquired of one of a number of dirty- 
faced urchins playing on the sidewalk if he could 
tell me where ‘‘ St. Luke’s Home” Pointing 
to a church on the opposite side of the street, he 
said, ‘*There’s St. Luke’s Church, Mister—dunno 
where his house is!” 


was. 


MANNA, 
When, through the wilderness by Moses led, 
Food for the faithful fell from Heaven each morn, 
They wondered much to be so strangely fed, 
Because they were not ** to the Manna born." 


Ir was a little Misshygander who did this: 

I attended a missionary meeting lately where 
came off a note worthy of the Drawer. After the 
returned missionary from India had held the im- 
mense audience of little ones who were gathered on 
the occasion in great delight and interest for an 
hour the brother from Eastern Turkey took the 


| stand, and began his lecture by inquiring who could 


tell him where Abraham was born. A little fellow 
immediately shoved up his hand, whereupon the 
missionary demanded ‘“* Where?” The little fel- 
low shouted, ‘‘In Kentucky!” and then followed 
a general roar from the entire audience. 


Our little five-year-old Hattie, who is very well 
aware that she forms an important part of our house- 
hold, while at dinner recently had twice asked her 
mother for something without being heard (her mo- 
ther having become partially deaf), Raising her 
voice to a pitch that would warrant a hearing she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, I am sorry we married you, 
you are getting so deaf.” 


Tur late Mr. Augur, the sculptor—one of New 
Haven’'s celebrities—was very modest in regard to 
his accomplishments, and while engaged upon the 
work of Jephthah and his Daughter (which now 
forms a portion of the art-collection in Trumbull Gal- 
lery, Yale College) he kept himself closeted in his 


room, and his labor a secret. Persons calling upon 
| him received no information, for he always stepped 
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out of his room, conversing with them in the hall- 
way ; thus the inquisitive went away no wiser than 
they came. Among those who were particularly 
‘*exercised” in regard to Mr. Augur’s mysterious 
conduct was Deacon —— (there’s no need of calling 
names), who, upon the sculptor’s coming into his 
store one day, interrogated him something after the 
following manner : 

‘IT say, Augur, what are you doing cooped up 
in your room there? Looks rather suspicious. 
Ain't making counterfeit money, are you?” 

, Mr. Augur, upon thus being called so pointedly 
to account, replied, 

‘* Well, as I have almost finished my work, and 
don’t know as it need be a secret any longer, I sup- 
pose that I may as well tell you. I have been 
making a piece of statuary, which I- call Jephthah 
and his Daughter, an undertaking which would have 
subjected me to ridicule at the outset.” 

** Ah ha! a sculptor, eh?” exclaimed the Deacon. 
‘*Let me congratulate you. Indeed I am surprised. 
But what is the subject taken from? Who was 
Jephthah and—” 

‘* What!” burst forth the sculptor in astonish- 
ment, “a deacon in the church and don’t know who 
Jephthah and his Daughter were ?” 

“Oh yes!” ejaculated the Deacon, as if it had 
suddenly recurred to him. ‘‘I recollect—Shem, 
Ham, and Jephthah; certainly, sephthak was one 
of Noah’s sons.” 

Mr. Augur laughed heartily, and enjoyed the 
Deacon’s discomfiture exceedingly. 

**Hold on!” broke forth the Deacon, *' I'll bet 
that Deacon ” (naming a near neighbor), ‘‘ don't 
know a thing more about it than I did.” 

And out of the door he sallied to test the truth 
of his statement, followed by Mr. Augur. With- 
out stopping for breath he inquired, 

‘* Deacon, who was Jephthah ?” 

‘*Jephthah? Jephthah? Let me see.” 

** Don’t know who Jephthah was?’ interrupted 
Deacon No. 1, with a touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

“Yes; Jephthah was one of Napoleon’s generals.” 








PATRIOTIC. 
Ir in love for our country you share, 
And the “ Star-spangled Banner” are versed in, 
You must think, when the ‘* bombs burst in air,” 
"Twas a * National Air” that they burst in! 





MAny years ago, when new sects in New En- 
gland began to break the good old Congregational 
barriers, and make incursions into the sheepfolds 
of the regular clergy, a reverend divine, whom I 
well knew—a man at once of infinite good sense 
and good humor—encountered one of these irregu- 
lar practitioners at the house of one of his flock. 
They had a pretty hot discussion on their points of 
difference, and at length the interloper, finding more 
than his match at polemics, wound up by saying, 

‘* Well, Doctor, you'll at least allow that it was 
commanded to preach the Gospel to every critter.” 


“True,” rejoined the Doctor; ‘true enough. | 


But then I never did hear it was commanded to 
every ‘critter’ to preach the Gospel.” 





I see in a late number of your Magazine that 
somebody has been complaining that he can’t see 
the point of the stories in the Drawer. Well, sup- 
pose he can't. The Drawer is not for every body ; 
it is only for the bright, smart people, who can see 
through a millstone with a hole in it, and who 


| 
know a thing or two. Milton wrote for “‘a fit ay. 
dience, though few.” He knew that every body 
couldn’t see the point of Paradise Lost. A wise 
ass read it and asked, ‘* What does it prove? 
And so the poor fellows that do not see any fun 
in the Drawer would not find it in the first edition 
of Josephus the Miller. It is their fault, not the 
Drawer's. Long may it wave, o’er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 





White the Sixth New Hampshire Volunteers 
was stationed at Russellville, in Southwestern Ken- 
tucky, the inhabitants of the surrounding counties 
were frequently annoyed by the incursions of guer- 
rilla bands from Tennessee. News coming in one 
morning that a band of these outlaws had plundered 
one of the neighboring villages, Lieutenant-Colone] 
P——, our active and efficient commander, imme- 
diately dispatched a small detachment of the regi- 
ment, commanded by Major Q. , in pursuit of 
them. On arriving at the village of Middleton i: 
was discovered that we were too late to intercept 
the marauders, and the Major ordered the horses 
unsaddled and fed. Now the Major’s hostler was a 
son of Emerald, entirely ignorant of every thing 
pertaining to the equestrian art, and coming in from 
half an hour’s scout through the village in a state 
closely bordering on intoxication, he put the Major's 
saddle on facing to the rear. When the horses were 
brought up for a fresh start, the Major, instantly 
discovering the mistake, demanded with a scowl 
why the saddle was put on in that manner. ‘An’ 
sure,” said Pat, a little terrified, ‘‘ an’ sure, Major, 
an’ I didn’t know which way you was going!” An 
| explosion followed, and Pat escaped without further 
| rebuke. 








Tue Legislative Assembly of this Territory, 
| writes a Western friend, has just adjourned its ses- 
|sion. Mr. B—— introduced in the Lower House 

** A Memorial to Congress praving for a Geological 
| Survey of the Territory,” which was read the first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
| Federal Relations, Mr. K. , of County, be- 
| ing Chairman, who after several days submitted the 
| following report: ** Mr. Speaker, your Committee 
on Federal Relations have considered H. F. No. 11, 
‘A Memorial to Congress for a Geological Survey 
of the Territory,’ and report that there is land 
enough surveyed now; that what is surveyed won't 
be settled up in four years, and the memorial bette: 
be postponed indefinitely. —K——, Chairman.” 
The Hon. Mr. S—— “ begged to inform his col- 
league that he entirely misunderstood the meaning 
of a Geological Survey ; he would inform him that 
a Geologic Survey would be the use of ar article 
attached to a *vagon-wheel to measure roads with!” 
The bill was immediately referred to a Special 
Committee. 











Tue trials of the soldiers are many and strange 
They can’t let well alone. One of them writes from 
Eastport, Mississippi : 

After the battle of Nashville our corps was ordere« 
to this point, via Pulaski, Tennessee. On reaching 
here, the localities being new to most of the officers 
except ours, one Captain T-——, the Division Ord- 
nance officer, started out in search of a * location” 
for his. habitation—i. e., shelter-tent. Among the 
few features of this somewhat muddy place are 
many wells that are hid from sight by high bushes. 

| After a lengthy search for the desirable spot where- 
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on to 
ound himself going down —down— down, until 
finally he ‘‘ struck,” somewhat bruised but alive, 
upon @ sandy bottom, some forty or fifty feet below 
the said bushes. Gathering himself up, and endeay- 
oring to gain breath and strength to call for help, 
imagine his surprise at finding himself saluted with, 
‘* Hallo! stranger, what brought you here?” 
Turning his head in the darkness to ascertain if 
he was really in his senses, he again heard the voice 
exclaim : 
“IT say, yeou there, when you fall down an old 
well next time, let a feller know you're coming!” 
T—— gradualiy came to himself, and found out 
that he really had a companion in his misfortune, a 
soldier of the —th. After a couple of hours’ hard 
work they managed to make themselves heard, and 
|—— being drawn out first, told the men to “fish 
away, there’s lots of shad in that well!” but the men 
were too frightened at T 3s white hair and black 
eves to heed him. The first-comer was left to get 
out as he could. 


Here is one for the legal fraternity and ex- | 


pounders of law: Mr. 
priating oats from R *s wagon, for which he 
could show no receipt of payment, and taken before 
Dr. W , a Justice of the Peace. 


which was granted. The jurors came in and took 
their seats, when R ’s counsel commenced chal- 
lenging the jurors for cause. One of the best citizens 
of the county was objected to. The counsel was 
asked to state his objections. ‘I object to this 


man’s acting as a juror because he is morally in- | 
Over one year ago he had his collar- | 
Prussian musket at a wild | 


competent. 
bone broken firing a 
goose; and any man that is such a fool as to use 
one of those guns is morally incompetent to sit on a 
jury!” The Judge deoided the objections well 
taken, and the juror was dismissed. 


by the General Government. 


Tue District Court in —— was presided over by 


Judge B , formerly of Indiana, a very just man 
on the bench, and a very heavy one at poker. The 
United States Marshal was Colby, now of the ‘‘ Se- 
cesh” army—both exceedingly fond of a game of 
‘draw.” At the opening of court on Monday morn- 
ing Colby was remiss in some of his duties; the 
Judge was very angry, and hastily remarked, ‘‘ Mr. 
C., I fine you fifty dollars.” ‘‘All right, Judge,” 
replied the Marshal; ‘‘ it just makes us even. 
owed me fifty dollars when the game closed last 
night!” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Try poets all the world has crowned 
In honor of their glowing lays; 
But their brows are with lawrels bound, 
While thine own brow is bound with bays. 


TAMMANY HALL comes into the Drawer: 

Some years ago, before the present State Consti- 
tution was adopted, the Tammany members pre- 
sented themselves in the halls of the Legislature 
with all kinds of notions, in the shape of pledges 
given to their constituents to secure their election. 
Among the pledges vauntingly displayed in the 
early days of the session was one by which the Tam- 
many members had agreed to do their utmost, to 


was arrested for appro- | 


When the ac- | 
cused came into court he demanded a jury trial, 


The Prussian | 
musket is the arm furnished to the militia of Dakota | 


You | 
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tack to every act of incorporation a personal liabili- 

ty clause. And among these Tammany members 
was one who always in his seat moved to attach 
the obnoxious clause to every corporation bill as it 
| came up, and being, as might have been expected 
| unsuccessful in his movement, steadily voted against 
all such bills. Such course of procedure, of cours 
rendered the member, whom we will call Mr. B 
very obnoxious to the Assembly. 

Whether it was Mr. B. thought his ill success was 
owing to the fact that the House had lost sight ef 
the great principles involved in the question, is not 

| known; but on a certain day he undertook to re- 
| illumine the House, and having a strong cocl 
| dialect, his indiscriminate mixing his v’s and w’s 
| a very comical effect. 
A short-hand writer, who had closely followed 
| the honorable member, produced a verbatim re port 
| of this speech, which appeared in the editorial col- 
umns of one of the Albany papers the morning en 
suing, with the simple caption, ‘ Views of Tam- 
many on Personal Liability.” 

The Honorable Member felt highly indignant with 
| the report of the speech, and seizing his opportuni- 
ty jumped to his feet, with the offending paper in 
his hand, and, looking daggers at the reporter rep 
resenting the paper on the floor of the House, sent 
the paper to the Clerk, and called for the reading of 
the article producing the speech, which he declared 
a breach of the privileges of the House. 

The Clerk commenced to read, and had not got 
more than three or four lines among the ‘‘v’s and 

’s” of the speech before the House was in a roar 
of laughter, amidst shouts of ‘‘ That is capital !” etc 

When the reading was got through with, and the 
House had somewhat steadied itself, the Honorable 
Member rose and appealed to the House ‘* whether 
he had ever made such a speech ?” 

‘*Of course you did,” was the almost universal 
response; “and capitally are you reported !” 

The Member sunk to his seat with the comfort- 
ing assurance of the Speaker that, as the article 
complained of was an editorial, it could not be con- 
strued into a breach of privilege. 

After this the reporters and the Honorable Mem- 
ber got on the best of footing, and in their daily 
visits about luncheon time to Congress Hall the 
Honorable Member was frequently of the party. 

As the session drew to a close a gentleman from 
New York presented himself to the reporters, with 
a letter of introduction, stating that if a certain bill 
became a law it would bring into existence a cor- 
poration which would crush out his business pros- 
pects. Could it not be defeated ? 

The session, he was told, was about over. The 
bill had passed the Senate unanimously ; and if it 
reached a vote in the House it would pass, most as- 

| suredly. 

What was to be done? The reporters talked the 
matter over, and, without consulting their New 
York visitor, came to the conclusion that if the 
Hon. Mr. B. could be persuaded into making a 
speech in furor of the lill it might be killed. But 
how to effect’ that ? 

The next day the Hon. Mr. B, fell into the trap 
As he was coming from Congress Hall with the re- 
porters, he said, *‘ Well, boys, we have had consid- 
erable fun this session. You have done me some fa- 
vors ; is there any thing I can do for you?” 

‘“ Why, yes,” said one of the reporters, ‘* there is 
a bill waiting for a third reading, tw which we feel 
an interest, and if yeu could say a few words in its 
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favor, when it comes up on its final passage, why— 
that’s all we want.” 

‘* But the bill proposes to charter a company,” 
remarked Mr. B. ‘‘I can not support any such 
bill.” 

“Well, your pledge is against voting for any 
such bills; explain this bill to the House, and you 
may vote against it if you like,” replied the report- 
er—and so it was arranged. 

Shortly after, up came the bill; it was read 
through, and requiring, under the old Constitution, 
the assent of two-thirds of the members elected, the 
Speaker directed the messengers to call in the mem- 
bers. While out on this duty, up jumped the Hon. 
Mr. B., and briefly stated the objects of the bill— 
much to the surprise, it is supposed, of its friends— 
and the members flocking, and finding the member 
who had during the session persistently voted 
against their bills, soon sealed the fate of the pend- 
ing bill. The roll was called, and amidst a long 
and continuous peal of ‘‘No! no!” the bill in a few 
minutes was dead. 

Astonished at such a result, the Hon. Mr. B. 
walked up to the reporters’ desk, and, with a look 
of wonderment, said, ‘‘ Why, the bill is killed!” 

‘* Yes,” said the reporters, ‘‘ and that is just what 
we wanted.” 

Suffice it to say that the Hon. Mr. B. at last saw 
through the joke, and was about the best pleased 
man at the way the defeat had been brought about. 
The gentleman from New York, of course, went 
home highly gratified; and the friends of the bill 
gave up all hopes of resuscitating it. 


Tue tent and the field furnish many good things 
for the Drawer. For example: 

Major Y-— and Lieutenant M——, of our regi- 
ment, were on detached service at the extreme front 
last summer, and gave a dinner one day to several 
of our officers. Lieutenant M , although an ex- 
cellent officer in his way, had strange notions of the 
** fitness of things,” and very little taste for the po- 
etical, sentimental, or solemn. Among the guests 
present at the dinner was the stately and tender- 
hearted Dr. B——, whom all loved and respected. 
The conversation at the table was interspersed with 
reminiscences of the early days of the regiment, and 
the feelings of the company became rather depressed 
in reflecting upon old times and associates. After 
dinner was about over, and while waiting for des- 
sert, Dr. B arose in his dignified and impressive 
manner, and made an eloquent response to a toast, 
in which he dwelt upon the peculiar interest of the 
occasion, in bringing them once more alive and well 
together, after undergoing the perils of the summer 


campaign. He portrayed the heroic endurance of | 


the regiment under all circumstances, and concluded 
with a solemn exordium upon the mutability of 
time. As he sat down amidst the profound silence 
and attention of the assembly, Lieutenant M 
screamed out to the invisible contraband, ‘‘ Come, 
George, bring on the puddin’ and sas!” The shock 
to the sensibilities of the party was so abrupt that 
they dispersed in disgust, leaving Lieutenant M 

to enjoy his ‘‘ puddin’ and sas,” and wonder what in 
the world had gone wrong. 


LitvTeENaAnt M——, in the fitness of his remarks, 
was not unlike Joe, who “played the cymbals” in 
our regimental band. During the period of the 
regiment’s service Joe had made himself valuable 
to the other members of the band by his constant 


attention to their comfort—hauling wood, cooking 
ete. Just after the regiment was mustered out, come 
one of the band proposed that Joe should receive 
a present, and accordingly a subscription was gotten 
up, and a costly ring purciased. The band assem- 
bled in the sitting-room of a Washington hotel, and 
one of the party, who was gifted with unusual pow- 
ers of eloquence, delivered the presentation speech ; 
paying a just tribute to the industry and disinterest. 
ed kindness of the recipient; dwelling upon the 
many pleasant months they had passed together,’ 
and of their coming separation—perhaps for ever 
Joe received the ring without emotion : inspected it 
closely, placed it on his finger, and then responded, 
** Well, boys, it’s a little too big; but I guess I can 
trade it off!” 


TEMPEST. 
To quell a storm though mortal try, 
He never is victorious ; 
Now would you know the reason why? 
Because it's to lay Boreas! 


Ir the citizens of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
will persistently vote for Andrew Jackson for Pres- 
ident, the following veritable extract from a will on 
record in that county, dated in 1802, shows that 
they know how to provide for their wives in case of 
their death. It is copied for the Drawer: 


**It is my will and I will that my beloved wife shall 
have possession in the house where she now resides as long 
as she lives, without any molestation, yearly and every 
year as long as she lives. Further, it is my will that my 
executors, after my decease, shall give to my wife yearly 
and every year as long as she lives forty-five pounds in 
good lawful gold or silver money of Pennsylvania; but 
should she become sick and bedrid, and the aforesaid forty- 
five pounds be insufficient to maintain her, they shall take 
out of the estate as much as she may require. Further, 
it is my will that she shall have the small meadow above 
the house she lives in for her use as long as she lives, 
which the executors shall manure for her every two years, 
and water it every year in proper season and manner, 
and mow the grass growing on the same in proper time, 
dry it, and put it in the stable. Further, it is my will 
that after my decease my wife shall have the right to 
take as much of my household furniture as she pleases— 
to wit, bedding, linen, pewter-ware, tables and chairs, 
chests, cupboards, room-stove, tubs, buckets, iron kettles, 
and copper kettles, iron pote, and whatever else of house- 
hold and kitchen furniture, be it named as it may—the 
choice of every thing. Further, one horse, her choice 
Further, three cows out of the stable--her choice—and 
when they become too old she shall redeliver them unto 
the executors, and choose three others out of the stable, 
and the cows to be put in pasture when she desires it, and 
this yearly and every year as long as she lives. Further, 
they shall give unto her yearly and every year two fat 
hogs of one hundred and fifty pounds each, and one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of beef, twenty bushels good wheat. 
ten bushels rye, ten bushels buckwheat, five bushels of 
Indian corn, and five bushels oats, and twelve bushels of 
potatoes. The executors shall take the grain to the mill, 
and bring back again, and deliver into the house the meal 
as she may want it. Further, the half of the kitchen- 
garden—which she chooses--and manure on the same 
yearly, as much as she desires. And fire- wood to be 
hauled home to the house, and split fine, as much as she 
yearly wants; two barrels of good cider made and deliv- 
ered into the cellar. Apples as many as she wants, if 
there are any; and ten gallons of whisky, fifteen pounds 
of tallow, twenty pounds of combed flax, twenty pounds 
of tow, ten pounds of wool. Salt, as much as she wants; 
and hens aud eggs, as many as she wants to have and 
keep. All the above-mentioned shall be kept, paid, and 
delivered unto her yearly and every year during her life 
by my executors out of my estate.” 
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